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Pronunciation and the alphabet: basic sounds 

and symbols 1 

I This section introduces: 

• the sound system 
• aspiration and tone 
• the alphabet 
• vowels 

• examples of words 

1 Syllables, letter combinations and words 7 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• combine letters (single syllables) 

• recognise exceptions 
• say words of more than one syllable 

2 q^'Ujd^SJI 21 

tashi-tele’. tepo yin-pa 

Hello. Are you well? 

I I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• exchange greetings 
• introduce yourself 
• make a simple enquiry about health 
• construct simple questions about identity 
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3 

khyerang khana yin 

Where are you from? 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• seek personal details 

• talk about identity (name, place of birth, age) 
• express possession 
• count 

• use question ‘tags’ 

• say the days of the week 
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tashi khawa: tu 
■ 

Where is Tashi? 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• ask about locations (of people and places) 
• use verbs of existence 
• describe where things are 
• give directions 
• express ‘to have’ 

• use names for family members 




tonkhang-la yo-pa 

At the guesthouse 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• book into a hotel room 

• make requests and give orders 

• say ‘goodbye’ 

• use adjectives to describe and compare things 
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ka mi-ka 

Likes and dislikes 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• talk about likes and dislikes 
• express reactions 

• communicate degrees (using negation and exclamation) 

• make sentences with an equivalent of ‘when’ 

• say more about things you are experiencing or have 
experienced 




chakhang-la kicha cltomolto’ shapa 

Banter at the teahouse 




In this unit you will learn how to: 

• talk to friends informally 

• construct sentences with action verbs 

• describe what you and others did (intentional actions) 

• use the agentive particle 
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chGtsho’ khatsho’-la 

At what time? (Making arrangements) 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• tell the time 

I • talk about what you or others are doing now 
I • fix appointments and make plans (speaking about the future) 
1 • have a phone conversation 
I • use a phrase equivalent to ‘because’ 

I • say the calendar dates 
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I In this unit you will learn how to: 
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• identify some Tibetan foods and dishes 
• ask about and express wants and needs 
• understand food and drink culture 
• make sentences which have more than one action verb 
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nyopcha-kyapa 

Shopping 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• make purchases and bargain for prices 
• personalise statements 

• use volunteering structures (similar to ‘I’ll do it!’) 

• describe actions done regularly or repeatedly 
• use phrases equivalent to ‘only’, ‘whether or not’, ‘too’, etc. 
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tepo min-tu’-ka 

Aren’t you well? 

I In this unit you will learn how to: 

• talk to the doctor about ailments 
• use non-intentional verbs 
• name parts of the body 
• use honorific terms 
• describe physical sensations 
• express ‘must’, ‘should’, etc. 
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• express the content of thought and speech 
• ask questions related to names, meaning, etc. 
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The Tibetan language 

Exact numbers are difficult to come by, but various Tibetan dialects 
are spoken by more than five, and perhaps up to eight million people, 
in areas within PRC, India, Nepal, Bhutan and Pakistan, as well as by 
various Tibetans living in exile, scattered around the world. It is still 
common for Tibetans to categorise their language into three different 
forms, corresponding to the three historical provinces of U-tsang 
(often called ‘Central Tibet’), Amdo and Kham (both described as 
‘Eastern Tibet’). In truth however, there are many dozens of dialects, 
spread over these and other areas, in a complex patchwork which is 
still being explored. Whilst disputed by some, Tibetan is generally 
classified in the same language family as Chinese (the Sino-Tibetan 
family). More specifically, it belongs to a branch called Tibeto-Burman. 
Thus it is unrelated, for instance, to languages of the Indo-European 
family, making it quite distinct not only from languages in Europe, but 
also from those of Northern India, Nepal, etc. 

The spoken and written divide 

The Tibetan written system is believed to have developed in the seventh 
century ce. Written Tibetan must to a large extent have reflected the 
way people spoke in the distant past. However, the evolution of the 
spoken and written language followed different paths at an early stage. 
The written language developed into a standard, literary form, whereas 
the dialects continued to change and diverge. Many of the dialects 
of Tibetan are not mutually comprehensible, although the literary 
language the speakers use is the same (so they can all read the same 
texts, but not necessarily discuss what they mean). 
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The modern literary movement of more recent decades has meant 
significant changes to the way Tibetans express themselves in written 
form, but there is still no great appetite for writing literature, news- 
papers, or other materials for public consumption in a style which is 
close to the way that people actually speak (partly because writing 
in dialects would mean losing the only common language). So the 
type of language that appears in this book is Tibetan as it is spoken, 
but hardly ever represented in writing (except the odd informal letter, 
or in books for learning colloquial Tibetan). 

The Tibetan sentences in this book may correspond to the way that 
people speak, rather than the way things are expressed in literary 
Tibetan, but there is only one way to spell words (i.e. that of literary 
Tibetan). Spellings were never really modified to take account of 
historical changes in pronunciation. So there is often a huge gulf 
between the way things are spelt and the way they are pronounced, 
and even Tibetans find spelling challenging. The full transliteration of 
the Tibetan provided in this book can help the user negotiate this gulf. 

The 'dialect' of this book 

Because many Tibetan dialects are not mutually comprehensible, it 
has, for centuries, been necessary for travelling Tibetans (traders, 
monks, officials, etc.) to speak forms of the language which could 
cross the dialect divide. The language taught in this book to some 
extent represents one of these pragmatic hybrids. It can certainly be 
called a Central Dialect, as it is firmly rooted in the language of the 
Central, U district. But it also incorporates some elements from other 
areas (particularly from the east and south). It definitely does not claim 
to be the rather idiosyncratic Lhasa dialect. It is however, undoubtedly 
the form of the language with the widest spread, and someone speak- 
ing it could communicate throughout the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(U-tsang and areas of Kham), as well as right through the diaspora 
(where this has become the standard form of the language). 

A few language features 

Central Tibetan is a tonal language. While tone is an essential feature, 
the system is much simpler than found in other languages in the 
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region (e.g. Mandarin, Cantonese, Burmese, Vietnamese, and Thai). 
Apart from tone, sounds are also distinguished in terms of aspiration, 
although again, the system is a simple one. Central Tibetan also has 
a very extensive system of honorific language, rivalling that of Japanese 
and Korean. Honorific language is used particularly in formal and 
polite conversation, and contrasts with the ordinary level of speech. 

The scope of this book 

This book is described as a ‘Complete Course’ in the language. It 
provides more than enough to engage in conversations ranging from 
basic to medium-advanced. It does not, of course, pretend to cover 
all aspects of the language (and it envisions a later, more advanced 
sequel). However, I have tried to ensure that those structures that are 
not covered here represent alternative perspectives; different ways 
that the speaker might approach a sentence. Not knowing them should 
not greatly hinder the learner’s ability to communicate. Details of some 
areas that are not dealt with can be found in the Grammar section 
at the end of the book. 

How to use this book 

In keeping with the style of the series, the emphasis is upon the 
original script. The alphabet and letter combinations are explained 
(together with the sound system) in the ‘Pronunciation and the 
alphabet’ section, and Unit 1. Unlike other books teaching colloquial 
Tibetan, all of the dialogues and vocabulary are rendered in trans- 
literated form. So the user does not need to master all of the letter 
combinations before starting with the dialogues (in Unit 2). Because 
of the numerous discrepancies between spelling and pronunciation 
referred to earlier, it is actually advisable, even for those who have 
gained familiarity with the script, to regularly refer to the transliteration. 

Those who want to start with the dialogue material before learn- 
ing the script can skip most of Pronunciation and the alphabet, and 
Unit 1. But they should still read the sections within these headed 
by the symbol $. These contain instructions about how to read the 
transliteration correctly (and no responsibility can be taken for the 
pronunciation of those who ignore these sections!). 
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It is the policy of this book to introduce the honorific language 
gradually, having first given the user a grounding in the ordinary level 
of the language. 

From Unit 8 onwards, translations for the dialogues appear not 
in the units, but at the end of the book. On some occasions (indicated 
in the text), the user of the book is advised not to read the translation 
until completing the whole unit. 

Some of the more formal and technical points relating to grammar 
and language are included in the Grammar section. 

I hope that what awaits you proves to be a rewarding experience. 
Good luck! 




Pronunciation and the 
alphabet: basic sounds 
and symbols 



This section introduces: 

• the sound system 

• aspiration and tone 

• the alphabet 

• vowels 

• examples of words 



t The sounds of Tibetan speech 

Two key features distinguish Tibetan sounds: aspiration and tone. 
In many cases, Tibetan uses the same basic consonant sound, 
but distinguishes different versions of it, depending on whether it 
is aspirated or non-aspirated, high tone or low tone. The different 
versions are listed below. 

The letter h indicates aspiration. So kh, for instance, is an aspirated 
consonant, whereas k is not aspirated. In standard British and US 
English, when k begins a word, such as ‘kin’, it is aspirated (similar 
to kh). But when preceded by an s, as in ‘skin’, it is unaspirated (k). 
A similar distinction is noticeable with consonants t and p (comparing, 
for example, ‘till’ with ‘still’, and ‘pin’ with ‘spin’). 

The distinction is illustrated more clearly when (as below) one 
compares certain consonants in British English (which are uniformly 
aspirated), with those in Indian English (which are uniformly non- 
aspirated). Unless otherwise stated, ‘English’ means British English. 
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A dot below the letter (t) means that the sound is a retroflex. These 
sounds will be explained further in Unit 1. 



Consonants 



k kh 
ky khy 

P Ph 
t th 

t th 
■ ■ 

ts tsh 
c ch 
s 
r 



sh 

I 

m 

n 

ng 

ny 

w 

y 

hr 



Ih 

h 



- Indian and British English c in ‘can’t’ 

- Indian and British English cu in ‘cure’ 

- Indian and British English p in ‘pill’ 

- Indian and British English t in ‘tea’ 

- Similar to Indian and British English tr in ‘try’, but with 
the tip of the tongue bent back 

- Indian and British English zza in ‘pizza’ 

- Indian and British English ch of ‘chop’ 

- as s in English ‘sound’ 

- usually soft, like r in English ‘rope’ (only very occasionally 
heard as a rolled r), but from the front of the tongue, 
with a slight buzz and aspiration 

- as sh in English ‘shop’ 

- as / in English ‘limb’ 

- as m in English ‘me’ 

- as n in English ‘no’ 

- as ng, at the end of English ‘sing’ 

- as ny within English ‘Sonya’ 

- as w in English ‘wick’ 

- as y in English ‘you’ 

- combining Tibetan h and r sounds, but with tip of 
tongue bent back; this has hints of a Sean Connery 
‘s/sh’ 

- heavily aspirated / (best produced by starting with a 
h-sound, then introducing / into it, rather than the 
other way round) 

- as h in English ‘hop’ 

- a glottal stop (abrupt stopping of the sound) as in 
what happens instead of a t in Cockney ‘all right?’, or 
at the end of ‘uh’, in ‘uh-oh’ 
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Vowels 

a - as a in English ‘sat’ 

a - as a in German ‘Geschaft’, similar to e in English ‘left’ 
e - similar to Tibetan a, but with lips spread wider (i.e. towards 

a smile) 

0 - as in English ‘pop’ 

6 - as o in German ‘Koln’; more exaggerated than u in English 

‘blur’ 

u - as oo in English ‘soon’, but shorter 
u - as in French ‘une’, or u in German ‘Ubung’ 

1 -as / in English ‘sip’ 

Tibetan vowels are generally much shorter than English ones. On the 
few occasions that they have a longer sound, this will be indicated 
by the colon symbol. For example a: is a long a-sound. 

More about some of the above sounds follows in Unit 1 . The Grammar 
section also has further comments about the transliteration system. 



t Tone 

In English, one can use any tone or pitch to say a consonant, vowel 
or word. Different pitches may indicate something about the speaker’s 
mood or feelings, but the various sounds and words are still recognis- 
able as the ‘same’ through a whole range of pitches. In Tibetan 
however, as with other tonal languages, a sound, word, etc. has 
a fixed tone or pitch. Getting the wrong tone is comparable to pro- 
nouncing a sound with the wrong consonant or vowel; it can make 
it unrecognisable, or even transform it into another word. 

The Tibetan tonal system is relatively straightforward. The trans- 
literation system in this book distinguishes between high, low, and 
neutral tones. A mark above the vowel will indicate which tone the 
syllable has. For instance ka, ka, ka are, respectively, high, low, and 
neutral-tone versions of syllables with the consonant k. There are 
three consonant sounds towards the end of the above list; hr, Ih 
and h. With the exception of these (which are always high tone), all 
the consonant and vowel sounds have high, low and neutral tone 
versions. (Unit 1 has more about these distinctions.) 
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Tones in Tibetan are a little more varied than the division into high, 
low, and neutral suggests. A syllable can have certain ‘contours’ within 
it (falling, flat, etc.). But whilst one cannot communicate clearly with- 
out knowledge of the three-fold distinction, one can without a formal 
introduction to tone contours. It is better to learn about contours 
through gradual familiarity with the language. 



The alphabet (CDi; 02) 

A A' 

Basic Tibetan sounds are represented by two groups of symbols: 
the thirty ‘consonants’ (usually referred to as the alphabet) and the 
four vowel markers. All these consonants are thought of as having 
an in-built a-sound, so there is no separate vowel marker for ‘a’. The 
vowel markers are used to indicate only when the vowel sound is 
other than ‘a’. As the transliteration shows, some of the thirty are not 
consonants at all. 



TTj ka 


[£] kha 


£Jj kha 


R nga 


^ ca 


66 cha 


2^ cha 


<3 nya 


Vj ta 


£] tha 


^ tha 


3J na 


q pa 


*<J pha 


CJ pha 


ma 


^ tsa 


af tsha 


2^ tsha 


^ wa 


(Bi sha 


3 sa 


C{ a 


O] ya 


ra 


O] 1a 


.R sha 


sa 


& ha 


a 





A The vowel markers (CDi; 06 ) 

A M 

Any one of the four vowel markers can be added to any of the 
thirty letters of the alphabet. This addition will change the natural 
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‘a’ vowel sound of the letter to the one indicated by the marker. 
Here is the first letter of the alphabet, with each marker attached. 



cs 

7f 


kT 


^ku 


JTj 


ke 


7V 


ko 



The marker changes the vowel sound, but not the tone of the letter. 
There are other vowel sounds in Tibetan, but they don’t have separate 
markers. They are modifications which occur in particular letter com- 
binations, explained in Unit 1. 

Rows and columns (helpful patterns) 

The first nineteen letters of the alphabet are organised in a grid: a 
pattern of rows and columns, according to their sounds. It is not 
necessary to learn the names that describe each row (‘Velar’, etc.), 
but they show the main source of the sounds - they trace a general 
forward movement with each row; starting at the back of the tongue, 
they move to the palate, teeth, lips, etc. As should be clear from the 
transliteration, the organisation of the columns shows whether sounds 
are high or low tone (H or L), and aspirated or non-aspirated (A or 
NA). Various sound changes which occur in letter combinations 
depend upon which column letters fall into, so it is a good idea to 
learn the sounds within this grid. 




Row 5 

Affricate 



^ tsa 



af tsha 



^ tsha 
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Basic punctuation 



The most common punctuation symbol in written Tibetan is the dot- 
like mark, known as a tshek (aS^ri). This is used to separate syllables. 
So the first four letters of the alphabet would be written: 



7Tj7*rqyc;' 

But written Tibetan has no mark to distinguish between words, and 
does not leave spaces between words. So a sentence will appear as 
an unbroken string of syllables. For example: 



He is a Tibetan. 






The second most common punctuation mark is the line that appears 
at the end of the above sentence; it is known as a shi’ Cflqi)- The 
function of this mark is to isolate words. It is not equivalent to a full 
stop (it can also be written at the end of a clause, or after an indi- 
vidual word appearing as a dictionary entry, etc.), but will certainly 
be used at the end of a Tibetan colloquial sentence, just as a full 
stop would in English. There is just one technical exception to this. 
The mark is not written when the last letter in the sentence (diction- 
ary entry, etc.) is q| kha. More generally, when the last letter is q nga, 
both punctuation marks are written. So most endings will look like 



this 



is: 



but a smaller number like this: 






or this: SJc: 



A few words 

Now that the alphabet and vowel markers have been covered, it is 
time to illustrate how simple some Tibetan words can be. A large 
number of words are made up simply of a letter from the alphabet, 



or a letter plus a 


vowel marker. 










pi kha mouth 


s;i cha tea 




ra 


goat 


sjj sa ground 


nya fish 


Sji mi man 


31 


chu 


water 


ri mountain 


qj so tooth 


£l| me fire 













Unit One 

Syllables, letter 
combinations and words 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• combine letters (single syllables) 

• recognise exceptions 

• say words of more than one syllable 



The opening section dealt with the sound system, as well as the basic 
script. It also showed that a written Tibetan syllable, or a Tibetan 
word can be as simple as just one element (a consonant symbol), or 
two elements (a consonant symbol plus a vowel marker). 

Many more Tibetan syllables, however, involve more than just one 
or two elements, and many words have more than one syllable. This 
unit focuses upon what sounds are produced when such combina- 
tions of elements and syllables occur. 

t What to expect 

Written Tibetan is at the opposite end of the scale from a language 
like German, where one basically pronounces every letter on the page. 
Instead, it is closer to French or English. 

(a) The fact that a written syllable has multiple elements does not 
necessarily mean that it is more difficult to pronounce! Just as in 
English, what looks like a complex combination of letters on the 
page can still produce a relatively simple sound (e.g. ‘tongue’, 
‘borough’, ‘psycho’). 
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(b) Some consonants are occasionally written, but produce no sound 
(as in English ‘knight’, ‘subtle’). 

(c) Many written syllables look quite different from each other, but 
actually have the same sound (as in English ‘bow’, ‘bough’). 

Just like in English, discrepancies between the way things are written 
and spoken are due to historical changes. These discrepancies will 
initially seem to be more extreme than those in English. But there is 
perhaps greater consistency; so once one has learnt the rules, it is 
easier to predict the sound of a word from its spelling. 

The transliteration system is obviously there to show how things 
are pronounced (rather than spelt), so there are no silent letters. Each 
vowel represents the presence of a distinct syllable. So if there are 
two vowels within a word/letter combination, such as yike, meaning 
‘letter’ (u) T $j), it is to be read as yi-ke (i.e. two syllables), and never 
as a single syllable (as in ‘yikes!’). 




t Exercise 1 

Here are some words written in a simplified transliteration form; count 
how many syllables each has: 



1 ming 4 shikatse 7 yaya 

2 khyi 5 lame 8 thatik 

3 eni 6 phoka 

$ In English, two or more separate consonants can come together 
to form a sound in which both can still be heard; at the beginning of 
a word, e.g. br in ‘bring’, pi in ‘plate’, sk in ‘skill’, or at the end, such 
as ks in ‘takes’, bis in ‘syllables’. This never happens with Tibetan 
consonants. A syllable can start with one consonant-sound, and may 
end with one, but that is the limit. Neither ng nor ts stand for com- 
binations of two different consonant-sounds; they are both individual 
consonants. So when pronouncing either ng and ts, try not to make 
them sound like t-s or n-g. 




t Exercise 2 

In the two versions of the following words (written in simplified trans- 
literation) the first has all the syllables written together, whilst the second 
breaks them into their separate syllables. But are all the broken-down 
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versions correct? The section above and the earlier one, on the Sounds 
of Tibetan Speech, explain what sounds are possible in Tibetan, so 
provide all the information one needs to answer: 



1 tshongkhang - tshong-khang 

2 yokpo - yo-kpo 

3 khongtsho - khong-tsho 

4 mangpo - ma-ng-po 

5 kyokpo - kyok-po 



6 shukchenpo - shu-kchen-po 

7 ngoshenpa - ngosh-en-pa 

8 utangwa - ut-an-gwa 

9 nyungnyung - nyun-gnyung 



Letter combinations 

Each syllable has a ‘central’ letter, a core, or centre-point; sometimes 
called the ‘root letter’ or ‘radical’ of the syllable. This is the one 
to which the other elements in the syllable are said to be attached. 
The letter a vowel marker is attached to, for instance, is the central 
letter of the combination. So in the syllable 5) mi, sj ma is the central 
letter. 

In dictionaries, words are also listed according to their central 
letters. Central letters are the main ones determining the tone and 
aspiration of the syllable. Any of the thirty letters of the alphabet can 
be a central letter. Combinations can range from two elements, such 
as in mi, to seven (the most complex). The most complex syllable is 
organised as in the diagram below: V represents the vowel marker 
(of which there can only be one). Each of the other boxes represents 
a position where another letter can be attached; each of these attached 
letters (represented by the arrows) is one found in the alphabet. 
The numbers show the order in which these are explained below 
(‘Position 1’, etc.) 





V 




i5 


— >4 


q - 




<-1 


<- 2 




t3 




V 
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Rules govern which letters can go together (some combinations are 
not possible). It is not necessary to learn these rules; what follows is 
how to pronounce combinations which are found in everyday syllables 
and words. 



Position 1 - letters attached after the central 
letter (suffixes) 



Ten of the thirty letters of the alphabet can occupy position 1 . These are: 



sj 












51 












SJ 



So combinations like ^ pen are possible, but p?T| qp ^ are 
not. The central letter (combined with whatever letters are above and 
below it) is the beginning of the sound in the syllable, whereas the 
suffixes are more like the end of that sound. In a simple analogy, in 
an English word like ‘sang’, the ‘sa’ is like the central letter, and the 
‘ng’ is like the suffix. The combination sicq would come quite close 
to the English sound. 

As this analogy illustrates, the suffix loses its vowel sound, and 
takes that of the central letter. Generally speaking, only central letters 
can have vowel markers attached. For example: 



si + r = sjen sang 



si + R = Sjc;' 



sing 



^1 + 51 = OJ5] 



lam 




Exercise 3 (cdi; 07 ) 

Re-write these syllables in transliteration: 



(a) 


q5ii 


(e) 




(b) 


1 

51R’| 


(f) 


^511 


(c) 


ri 


(g) 




(d) 


R51| 







Only some of the suffixes appeared in Exercise 3. Not all of them are 
so predictable. The way the ten letters act when they are suffixes can 
be summarised like this: 



1 

2 



qi silent; no effect on the syllable’s sound 
c; T q T 5 r^| articulated (transliterated as ng, p, m, and 
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3 a^j articulated (transliterated as n and I), they can also change 
the vowel sound 

4 qi articulated (transliterated as k) 

5 silent, they change the vowel sound, and cause an abrupt 
glottal stop 

More will be said about the articulation of suffixes later in the unit. 
The vowel changes mentioned are: 

a -> a 
u u 

o 6 



So, if a central letter has an a, u, or o vowel sound, attaching any of 
the suffixes from group 2 or 3 to it will change the sound to a, ii, or 
6 respectively (quite similar to the German vowels with an umlaut). 
There is no change if the vowel sound is i or e. To illustrate: 




is ngan, not ngan 
s phGn, not phun 
s sQl, not sul 
s kh6’, not kho’ 



Exercise 4 

From this group of combinations, pick out those in which the vowel 
sound is changed by the addition of the suffix, and write these in 
transliteration. 








S q l 




5^1 


Sfei 








¥i 




5 q l 






^1 


^1 


pwi 






^1 


^ q | 






^1 









Position 2 - the letter attached after the suffix 
(the second suffix; sn) 



Only this letter sa can occupy position 2, and follow after one 
of the ten suffixes described above. As a second suffix, the letter is 
silent. It does not change the vowel sound or cause a glottal ending, 
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as it does when in position 1 . But when following a suffix cn (or some- 
times r ) it sometimes affects that suffix; e.g.: 

thGk thu: 

That is, it may dampen the sound of the first suffix, and make the 
vowel sound longer. 




Exercise 5 

Write these transliterated syllables in Tibetan script: 

tang sin k6l ngal thang chi’ tsum chnk yul hep 

Can any of them be written in more than one way? 



Position 3 - letters attached below the central 
letter (subscripts) 

Four letters can be attached below the central letter: ^ ^ ^ 

It is only in this position that letters can alter their appearance. 
Taking the first letter of the alphabet as the central letter, each of the 
four, combined with it, will look like this: 

T g si a] 

Subscripts can only be attached to certain central letters. To the 
learner, the sounds the subscripts produce will seem to range from 
the apparently logical to the baffling. So it is worth going through 
these combinations in detail. 

■ Subscript ^ 

Taking the form of a small triangle on the lower right side of the central 
letter, this is the easiest subscript. It can be attached to various central 
letters, but in Tibetan words it is silent and does not affect the sound. 
For instance, both p and pj are pronounced kha. 

The only notable thing about this subscript is that it may be added 
to a central letter which already has a subscript letter. Even in these 
unusual situations, the letter remains silent. Such combinations look 
like this: mi 31 
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■ Subscripts (CD1; 08) 

This subscript can be attached to seven different central letters, to 
create these combinations: 




g kya g khya qj khya 

§ ca g cha § cha g nya 

So when a subscript -ya is attached to any of the first three letters 
of the alphabet, one hears a combination of the two elements. 
But perhaps confusingly, attaching ya to the set pa pha pha ma 
changes them into the same sounds as the second row in the 
alphabet (^c6’^ T ^|). 

■ Subscript^ 

This subscript can be added to twelve central letters (although the 
three marked in bold hardly ever occur): 

g ta g tha g tha 

5 ta 4 tha 5 tha 

£3 ta £3 tha g tha g ma 

g ta (or sometimes sa) 

^ hra 

Notice that there are twelve ‘spelling’ combinations here, but only five 
(or six) sounds; i.e. different combinations produce the same sounds. 
The four new sounds are the retroflex ones. To make these sounds, 
the tip of the tongue is curled back, and touches the roof of the 
mouth. The tha sound comes close to the English ‘tra’ in ‘trance’, 
‘trap’, etc. The tha sound is closer to ‘dra’ in ‘drab’, ‘drag’, etc. But 
no British English sound corresponds to ta. The difference between 
the Tibetan ta and ta can be subtle. With ta, the tip of the tongue 
points forward, and touches just behind the top front teeth. With 
ta the tip curls backward, touching a point a little further back in 
the mouth. Retroflex sounds are prominent in languages of the sub- 
continent (Hindi, Tamil, etc.). The Tibetan ones are less pronounced 
than in those languages. For the retroflex sounds, including the hra, 
described in the Sounds of Tibetan Speech section, listen carefully 
to the CD. 
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■ Subscripts 

a IS S3 'a a 3 15 Si l§ 3 *§ 

The first five combinations all have the same sound; the la sound of 
the alphabet, but with a high tone. The last combination is close to 
a low tone version of the sound ta in the alphabet. 

Here, in summary, are the subscript combinations, introduced above: 

Subscripts (May be attached to) Appearance 

Central letters 




TTj (3 qj q qq 5| 



^ ® ^ 







^ P ^ 

7 g 

q tj q a 



3] 0 2] 

5 9 5 





m cn q ^ 




3! §] 3 3 Si 




These 25 only produce 1 5 sounds (9 of which are new). 




Exercise 6 

There are now many combinations which might look completely different, 
but produce the same sound. These differences are important for spelling. 
Group together any combinations from the following which have exactly 
the same sounds as one other: 




^ §1 1 ^'1 SF| *jj 

n\ *j % «i 

ap| $F\ sp| *| 

§1 ^1 Sfl I3 q | §| 








A Position 4 - letters attached before the central 
* M letter (prefixes) (CDi; io) 



There are five letters - - which can be attached before the 

central letter. Letters in position 4 are silent, but when added to any 
of the following central letters, they will affect its sound. 
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3rd column 


4th column 


31 kha 


qnga 


^ cha 


^ nya 


q tha 


^ na 


q pha 


ma 


^tsha 


uiya 



The columns here are those in which the alphabet is organised. Other 
central letters (e.g. those from the 1st or 2nd column) are not affected 
when a prefix is added. The letter ya does not belong to either column 
in the alphabet, but acts like the 4th column letters when a prefix is 
added. 

When a prefix is attached to a central letter from the 3rd column, 
that letter loses its aspiration. So kha becomes ka, and cha becomes 
ca, etc. 

When a prefix is attached to a central letter of the 4th column, that 
letter shifts to a high tone. So nga becomes nga, and nya becomes 
nya, etc. 



Exercise 7 

Pick out those central letters which would change their sound if a prefix 
were added to them: 
















In most cases, the central letter will be obvious, because it is the one 
with a vowel marker, subscribed, or superscribed letter attached to 
it. Occasionally, a syllable like 3iuj3| occurs. It may not immediately 
be apparent whether the first letter is a prefix or the central letter. 
Eventually, when you recognise syllables as words (rather than random 
letter combinations) you will know how to read them. But whilst 
learning, it might be necessary to work the sound out based upon 
the rules. For instance here, the first letter cannot be the central one, 
because then ya would have to be a suffix; also, the second kha 
would have to be a second suffix; neither of these is possible. So the 
only possible reading is yak (i.e. the Tibetan animal). 
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Exercise 8 

Prefixes feature in all 
transliterated form: 

siJfjj qjpii sjzjto 



of the following. Re-write these combinations in 




Position 5 - letters attached above the central 
letter (superscripts) 



Three letters - ^ aj ^ - can be attached above the central letter, 
looks different as a superscript; here it is attached to ka: 

These letters act in the same way as the prefixes (position 4 letters); 
they are silent, and produce the same changes in 3rd and 4th column 
central letters. The only exception, where one hears the superscript, 
is when la is attached above the central letter ha: © This is the heavily 
aspirated / (mentioned earlier); best pronounced by introducing the 
-sound having already begun to exhale with a /7-sound (rather than 
starting from /). 

Some central letters have position 4 and 5 letters (both prefixes and 
superscripts) attached to them. In these cases there is no ‘doubling’ 
of the changes; one just reads the combination in the same way as 
if there were only one of the attached letters. 

All the letters in positions have now been explained. A change in 
sound caused by attaching a letter in one position is not cancelled out 
by attaching another in a different position. Each change can be heard 
in the final sound. This is most obvious in two combinations: some 
central letters, as already mentioned, can have letters attached below, 
which can add ay-sound (e.g. zn khya) or create a retroflex (e.g. g tha). 
These central letters belong to the 3rd column. So they lose their 
aspiration when a prefix or superscript is attached. Thus if in addition 
to having a letter attached below, they also have one attached above 
(or before) them, one can hear both of the additions in the final sound, 



e.g.: kya and gu ta. 




Exercise 9 <cdi; 12 ) 

Transliterate these combinations, which bring together all of the elements 
above: 
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Exceptions to the rules (in syllables) (CDi; 13) 

There are a couple of letter combinations which do not abide by the 
above rules: 




1 The prefix c: before a central letter q 

Even though the central letter belongs to the 3rd column, in this 
combination the tone becomes high (as if it were from the 
4th column). What is more, there is never any pha sound in this 
combination. The changes are not predictable, so check the 
transliteration; if combinations such as z^qc; T | occur (it may be 
pronounced wang or ang). 

2 q (in combinations such as c;qi, ^|, etc.) 

Normally, only central letters have vowel markers attached to them. 
An exception is the letter a, when it has an ‘i’ vowel marker added. 
This is a common grammatical particle. The letter it is attached to 
(nga and po in the examples) is the central letter in the combination, 
and begins the sound. The vowel sound of the combination will 
depend upon that of the central letter, but will always be long. In 
the examples the sounds are nga: and po:. 

3 Rarities 

Two symbols crop up only a couple of times: 
rr; pronounced ta 

pronounced pa (i.e. the q is ignored) 



Words with more than one syllable: 
what changes? 

Many words have more than one syllable. The pronunciation of some 
syllables changes only when they form part of such words: 

1 Change to the sound of q 

In the alphabet, this letter is pronounced pha. When it is the first 
syllable in a word, the same is true. But when it alone is the 
second, third, etc. syllable in a word, it is always pronounced 
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wa. As there are so many nouns and verbs which have this 
letter as a second syllable, almost every time it occurs, it is 
pronounced wa. 

2 Invisible suffixes 

Sometimes, a suffix-sound can be heard, even though no suffix 
appears in the spelling. For example, (‘13’) looks like 

it should be pronounced cusum, but instead is cuksum. The 
prefix ka in the second syllable has been ‘reawakened’ in the 
combination, and attaches itself to the end of cu (this is similar 
to liaison in French, but in reverse). There are no consistent rules 
to learn here, and not all cases are as logical as the example. 
But it only happens in a minority of words (particularly numbers), 
as the transliteration will demonstrate. 

$ 3 ‘Toned’ and ‘weak’ syllables 

Each letter and letter combination in isolation has to be either 
high or low tone, aspirated or non-aspirated. But the situation 
can change when the syllables are joined together in words. As 
explained earlier, the transliteration will indicate (with a mark 
either above or below the vowel) whether a syllable has a high 
or low tone. But, for example, in the sentence, ‘Is she a student? 
(morang lopthuk re’-wa) we see that not all syllables are marked. 
A syllable with this marker is ‘toned’; the tone is fixed and clear. 
Whether or not the syllable is aspirated will also be clear. Syllables 
without tone markers have no fixed tone value; they are ‘neutral’. 
For instance, the high tone m, and normally low tone qi come 
together in 7Trqt (meaning ‘pillar’). This is pronounced kawa. The 
pattern here, with the first syllable of the word toned, and the 
second one neutral, is the most common (although not the only 
one) followed by Tibetan words. What it means in practice is 
that wa, as the neutral syllable, is not committed to any definite 
tone; it is ‘weak’, in the sense that it happily follows the lead set 
by ka. Tibetan words generally don’t have dramatic shifts of tone 
within them; neutral tone syllables often follow the lead of toned 
ones, creating a smoother sound. Listen carefully to examples 
of this on the CD. 

4 Occasional losses 

Linked with the last point, certain other features may get ironed 
out, to create a smoother sound. ‘Uh-oh’ is a single expression, 
but the glottal stop at the end of ‘uh’ is clear, because someone 
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saying it pauses there. Many letter combinations in Tibetan should 
produce glottal stops. When such a combination comes at the 
end of a word, this stop is clearly heard. But the glottal stop 
may not be detectable if a combination which should produce 
it comes within a word or expression, because in Tibetan (unlike 
with uh-oh) one rarely pauses inside these units. Some long 
vowel sounds can also disappear in a similar way. 



Exercise 10 (cdi; 14 ) 

Read these out, checking your pronunciation against that on the CD. 



4^1 




spy 


q ^l 




sK*i| 










W 5 I 






% A few more points about the transliteration 

Full stops and commas are employed, as they are in English. But other 
punctuation marks, including capital letters, question and exclamation 
marks, are not. A series of dots within a line of speech (both in the 
transliteration and the Tibetan script) indicates that the speaker 
has not completed what he or she was saying (due to interruption, 
hesitation, or the implication being clear). 

Hyphens give some idea of how syllables should be grouped 
when read. So items linked by hyphens are not one word, but are 
related, and the way you say them should reflect this; just as in 
English when you group together the two elements in ‘the shop’. 
It is not necessary to know this at the start, but eventually, the user 
should be able to see that there are three occasions when a hyphen 
is being used: 

(a) When a particle is attached to a word, e.g. in khong-la; where 
la is a particle. 

(b) In certain phrases, such as the greeting, tashi-tele’. 

(c) Linking some auxiliaries to action verbs, e.g. toki-yjn. 
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Articulation 

The term ‘articulated’ was used when describing the sounds on the 
suffix-list; this needs qualification. It is true that the suffix sounds ng, 
p and m can usually be heard. But the situation with the others (r, n, 
I and k) is more varied. Sometimes r, n and I are heard. Even when 
they are, the sound is not a strong one; it is just recognisable as that 
consonant. But at other times, the consonant sound is replaced by 
a long vowel sound. Similarly, rather than k, one often hears just 
a glottal stop. 

r, n, I — > : (e.g. instead of phar one hears pha:) 

k — » 3 (e.g. instead of luk one hears liT) 

So these suffixes function within a range; at one extreme they are 
clearly articulated, at the other they transform into long vowels or 
glottal stops. Because the pronunciation of people and words varies in 
Central Tibetan, nothing within the range is incorrect. To increase the 
chances of making themselves understood I would advise learners 
to lean more towards the extreme of articulation. To support this, the 
transliteration is rather ‘correct’ in its treatment of suffixes. In most 
(but not all) cases, the aforementioned suffixes are marked as con- 
sonant sounds within the words. Be aware that this represents a 
starting point. With gradual familiarisation, you can eventually come 
to a comfortable position within the sound range. 

There are other subtleties of sound: tone contours, nasalisation, 
etc. particularly in relation to suffixes. The ones not noted in the 
transliteration are mentioned in the Grammar section at the end of 
the book. The CDs also provide clear examples of the range of these 
sounds. 



Unit Two 





qg-a^-qc^CTOlj qr-q-UCT-qq 

tashi-tele’. tepo yin-pa 

Hello. Are you well? 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• exchange greetings 

• introduce yourself 

• make a simple enquiry about health 

• construct simple questions about identity 




Greetings and introductions (CDl; 15) 

Duho is a Korean who speaks Tibetan; he is travelling with his 
friend, Lisa, who knows just a few sentences. They are meeting 
Sonam, a Tibetan, who Duho knows from previous visits. 













q^'aqq’qqqj q^'Sq'q^'Sqiq| 
•^•qqqi qg-£q-q£-2}qjq| 





q2fc-a«q-qqq| @q^q'q^'q'S^’qq| 




WWW 



q-q^-Sj-ujai 

q'q^’q’u)^! 

q«^’3:5]q'airnq| pSq-Sj-q-^cq 

ai'q'qmqj qg-Sq-q^'ajqjqj 
qTTj-Sq-qE^qjq] qcSjE^qq-qqjqj 
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DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 



SONAM 

LISA 



sonam-la: tashi-tele’. 

■ 

o tuho-la: tashi-tele’. 

■ — 

s6nam-la: khyerang tepo yin-pa 
nga tepo yin. eni khyerang. . . . 
nga tepo yin. 
s6nam-la:, khong Hsa re’, 
ala lisa-la: tashi-tele’. 
tashi-tele’. s6nam-la:. 



DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 



SONAM 

LISA 



Sonam, hello! 

Ah, Duho, hello! 

Are you well, Sonam? 
Yes, I’m well, and you? 
I’m well. 

Sonam, this [she] is Lisa 
Oh [I see]. Hello Lisa. 
Hello, Sonam. 
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khyerang 


you 


yin 


am 


re’ 


is/are 


o 


ah/oh! (exclamation: surprise or pleasure) 


tepo 


well 


eni 


and /so 


ala 


oh, 1 see 


phopa 


Tibetan (person) 


chlkyalwa 


foreigner 


phuntshok 


(personal name) 


thuce-che 


‘thank you’ 




Greeting 



As well as a greeting, the expression tashi-tele’ can be used as 
a way of congratulating others, wishing good fortune, etc. As is 
often the case with the English enquiry, ‘How are you?’ the Tibetan 
expression khyerang tepo yin-pa forms part of the process of greet- 
ing, rather than an invitation to discuss the actual state of one’s 
health. 

Neither speaker uses an equivalent of ‘thank you’ in the response 
to that question. The closest Tibetan equivalent of ‘thank you’ (thuce- 
che) is usually reserved for expressions of real gratitude, rather than 
used as a perfunctory expression. There is no direct Tibetan equiv- 
alent of ‘please’, nor a statement which really corresponds to ‘pleased 
to meet you!’ 

When introduced to someone for the first time tashi-tele’ is often 

■ 

accompanied by a slight bob (rather than a bow) of the head. People 
in more remote areas may still fold their hands together in a prayer- 
like (‘namaskar’) gesture. But more generally, this gesture is common 
only when meeting religious figures (and of course, in postcard images 
of Tibetan culture). Men who are acquainted will often clasp, rather 
than actually shake, one another’s hand in greeting. 
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The majority of common names used by Central Tibetans are cross- 
gender. The full name normally consists of two parts, each of two 
syllables. The character in Dialogue 1, for instance, might be known 
as sdnam phuntshok. The literal meanings of a person’s names are 
most commonly positive, with religious associations. Both parts of a 
person’s name are given. Family names are quite rare, unless there 
were distinguished forebears. As neither part is a family name, one 
cannot manipulate them, as one might do with the name John Smith, 
to express either intimacy (‘John’), or formality (‘Mr Smith’). 

You can address a person more politely by using the add-on la: 
after his or her name; e.g. sdnam-la:. No English equivalent of la: 
exists. It has various functions, but whenever a speaker uses it, he 
or she is always showing politeness to the person(s) being addressed. 
Apart from attaching it to the names of others (as in Dialogue 1), it 
can also be inserted into responses to questions. 




Language points 

1 Common personal pronouns 





nga 


I/me 




khyerang 


you (polite) 




khy6’ 


you (non-polite or 


ffc'i 


khong 


he/she (polite) 


I 


khorang 


he (non-polite) 


1 

aEr^-| 


morang 


she (non-polite) 


R’c&l 


ngan-tsho 


we/us 



intimate) 



The syllable rang appears in some of the above. You might also hear 
it added to any of the first syllables (e.g. ngarang is not uncommon). 
It has no particular effect upon the meaning. As the last word on the 
list shows, the plural is formed by simply adding the syllable tsho to 
the end of the pronoun. So ‘you’ (plural) is khyerang-tsho. 
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khong is also used as a polite address to a second person, 
particularly when one does not know that person’s name (such as 
when trying to attract the attention of a stranger). 



2 Basic verbs 




This is a critical verb distinction. The terms ‘identity’ and ‘existence’ 
here serve as rough guides to the type of sentences the respective 
verbs should be used in. Verbs of existence will be dealt with in 
Unit 4. 



■ Verbs of identity 

These only partly cover the same territory as the English verb ‘to be’, 
and should not be equated with that verb. 

In basic statements, where no action verbs appear, yin is normally 
used as the first person verb of identity, and re’ is used for second 
and third persons. 



(I /Tibetan/am) 

(We/Tibetan/are) 

(You/foreign/are) 



nga phopa yin. 
ngan-tsho phopa yin. 
khyerang chlkyalwa re . 



I am Tibetan. 
We are Tibetan. 
You are foreign. 



Verbs always end the sentence. They have the same form for both 
singular and plural, so yin is used both with ‘I’ and ‘we’ in the above 
sentences. The subject usually begins the sentence, with the property 
assigned to it following. 
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(subject/property/verb) 

c;Vq^ T q T /^3^| nga phopa yin. I am Tibetan. 

There is no single negation term like ‘not’. Instead, each verb has its 
own negated form, built around the consonant m. This either stands 
as a separate syllable, or is incorporated into the verb. 

Affirmative Negative 





first person 
second/third person 



* The n consonant in this syllable cannot be heard. Instead it usually turns 
into a nasalisation, similar to that in the French article ‘un\ 



In Tibetan, there are no real equivalents to the English ‘yes’ or ‘no’; verbs, 
such as the above (or their negated forms), double as responses. So to 
a question such as, ‘Are you Lisa?’ the Tibetan response could simply 
be y[n, or me:. A fuller answer to the question would be yjn, nga lisa 
y[n; meaning something like, ‘Yes, I am Lisa.’ So the same word appears 
twice, first as an affirmative response, and second as a verb. 




Exercise 1 

Organise each set of three words to form a sentence and translate the 
sentences into English. 



1 




sonam 




re’ 




phopa 


2 


(your name) 




yin 




nga 


3 




khyerang 




re’ 




lisa 


4 




re 1 




chlkyalwa 




morang 


5 




ma-re’ 




khorang 




sonam 




Language point 

3 Where to use verbs of identity 



Here is a list of the type of things one can talk about using a verb of 
identity (ym or re’). 
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• Personal identity (name) 

• Nationality/ethnic group 

• Gender 

• Age 

• Religion 

• Profession, occupation, or temporary role 

• Place of origin 

However, unlike the English ‘to be’, these verbs are never used to 
express location (e.g. ‘I am at home.’), temporary states and moods 
(e.g. ‘I am happy’, ‘he is angry’), or various subjective statements 
(e.g. see Unit 6) So generally, they are used when describing more 
fixed features of a person or thing. (Perhaps the only exception to this 
is the question for ‘are you well?’ in Dialogue 1, which uses a verb 
of identity, but is asking about something changeable.) For example: 

khong kekan re’. He is a teacher, 
nga khache me:. I am not Muslim. 

As explained in Language point 5, there is no equivalent for ‘a/an’ in 
these Tibetan sentences. 



S| 


phu 


boy 




manpa 


doctor 


g-Kj 


phumo 


girl 


aK’SJ 


nangpa 


Buddhist 




kekan 

lopthuk 


teacher 

student 


F^| 


khache 


Muslim 




Exercise 2 

Translate these into Tibetan ((d) has been completed already): 

(a) I am Duho. 

(b) You are Sonam. 

(c) She is Lisa. 

(d) Duho is foreign, he’s not Tibetan. 







tuho chikyalwa re’, khong phopa ma-re 
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Unit 2: tashi-te le’. tepo yin-pa 



(e) Phuntshok is not a girl, he’s a boy. 

(f) Sonam is a Buddhist, not a Muslim. 




Language points 



4 Question forms 



There are two basic ways to formulate a question in Tibetan; either: 



1 Use a question word : these words are easy to identify; apart from 

the word for ‘who’ (^| su), their first syllable is almost always kha; 
e.g. ‘what?’ khare), ‘when?’ khathu’). 

2 Add a question-particle straight after the verb, when asking the 
equivalent of yes/no questions. After yjn, the particle is pronounced 
pa, and after re* it is pronounced wa. But in both cases it is 
spelt qsjt. 



Listen to the examples on the CD to get a clear idea of the intonation 
used when asking a question. The most important thing is not to 
inject a foreign tone by rising on the last syllable. 

Examples of the two question forms: 



aw 



khong su re\ Who is he? 

khong sdnam re’-wa. Is he Sonam? 



The question-particle is also often used together with a negative, as 
Dialogue 2 will illustrate. The affirmative and negative versions of 
a question are: 




morang lopthuk re’-wa. 

Is she a student? 




morang lopthuk ma-re’-wa. 

Isn’t she a student? 



5 Questions - the rule of anticipation 

When making statements, the verb yin is used for the first person(s), 
and re* for second or third person(s). But in Dialogue 1, in the 
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question ‘How are you?’ yin was obviously being addressed to the 
second person (you). The general rule is that when someone asks a 
question, the verb they use must be the one that they expect to hear 
in the answer; it anticipates the verb which will be heard in the 
response. So if I make a statement about you, the verb will be re’, 
such as: 

khyerang lopthuk re\ You are a student. 

But when I ask you a question about yourself, I expect you to answer 
with the verb yin (or me:), so I ask: 

khyerang lopthuk yin-pa. 



Exercise 3 

Checking against the English translations, fill in the blanks for the follow- 
ing questions with the correct verbs and question-particles (where 
necessary) . 







khyerang su . . . 


Who are you? 





khyerang nyjma 

(a personal name) . . . 


Are you Nyima? 


j 


khongtsho nangpa ma . . . 


Aren’t they Buddhist? 





khyerang kekan . . . 


Aren’t you a teacher? 


| 


nga lopthuk . . . 


Am 1 not a student? 





sonam khare . . . 


What is Sonam? 
(e.g. a role) 




(CD1; 16) 

Duho strikes up a conversation on a bus with an elderly man from 
a Tibetan village, who is rather inquisitive about various things 
Duho is carrying. 
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q^'aBsrsr^q'qqi 

fzycrq^in q3;-cBq-Ujq-(^q-)^] 

£N’«W1| 

^•^•^•qq| 

^•qqi 

5'^ 



tibetan the khare re’. 
duho ti khapar re’. 
tibetan parche ma-re’-wa. 
duho khapar re’, parche-ya re’. 

tibetan ala, then-tsho khare re’. 
duho tin-tsho nyuku re’. 

tibetan ti chG re’-wa. 
duho ma-re’, ti arak re’. 

tibetan re’-wa. 

duho ma-re’, chu re’. 



tibetan What's that? 

duho This is a [mobile] phone. 

tibetan Isn't it a camera? 

duho It's a camera, as well as a phone. 

tibetan / see. What are those? 

duho These are pens. 

tibetan Is this water? 

duho (jokingly) No, this is alcohol. 

TIBETAN Is it? 

duho No, it is water. 






/ 



! 

i 

i 

t 
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h 


the 


that 

< 

< 




t|n-tsho 


these 


pi 


ti 


this 


^1 


then-tsho 


those 


m 


khare 


what? 




nyuku 


pen 


I 


khapar 


phone 




arak 


alcoholic spirits 




parche 


camera 


S| 


chu 


water 


I 


mm 

ya 


also 

; 




thep 


book 




* In literary Tibetan, the word for ‘also’ takes different forms, depend- 
ing on the suffix of the preceding syllable (see Grammar section). As 
a compromise, I have used this spelling for ‘also’ throughout. When 
the correct literary form differs, it appears immediately afterwards, in 
brackets. 



Language points 

6 Single-plural 




There are no single or plural forms for a noun. So thep can be trans- 
lated as ‘book’ or ‘books’, depending on the situation. There is also 
no real equivalent of the indefinite article ‘a/an’. You can of course 
attach a number to the item, when there is a need to indicate a 
specific quantity. Apart from that, the only real clue to whether some- 
one is talking about one or many is tsho. The pluraliser tsho however, 
can only be added to: 

(a) Personal pronouns (e.g. ngan-tsho) 

(b) Demonstratives (e.g. tin-tsho) 

It should not be attached to nouns. 



7 Demonstratives 

English makes a two-way distinction, between ‘this’ and ‘that’. In 
Tibetan, the speaker can actually make a five-fold distinction, when 
referring to something or someone in relation to him- or herself. 
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^1 


ti 


this 


^1 


the 


that 


srSj, 


phaki 


that (over there) 


ur5ji 


yaki 


that (up there) 


I i 

sr^ji 


maki 


that (down there) 



The last three are obviously linked, and each commonly has the 
added to them, to produce phaki-the, yaki-the, and maki-the. 
Examples: 






phaki-the mota re’. That (over there) is a car. 
maki-the khyl re\ That (down there) is a dog. 



It should be remembered that we are dealing with verbs of identity here. 
We can use the demonstratives to identify a thing as a car, a dog, 
etc., but not to locate it: we cannot yet say ‘ there is a dog, over there’. 




Exercise 4 

(a) Which of the following can the pluraliser tsho be directly 
attached to? 






mota 




khyerang 






(b) As discussed in Unit 1, some syllable combinations bring about 
sound changes which are not reflected in the Tibetan script. 
One of these occurs when the syllable tsho is used. Look at 
the words in which tsho appears in this unit. What change 
does it bring about? 




Exercise 5 

Think again about the identity-existence distinction. If you had to trans- 
late the following English sentences into Tibetan ones, which of them 
would use a verb of identity? 



1 We are sad. 

2 Those (over there) are pens. 

3 I am here. 

4 Who is that (over there)? 

5 The dog is not up there, it is down there. 
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Exercise 6 

Using the new words below, translate these sentences into Tibetan ((a) 
has already been completed): 




(a) This is a door. ti ko re’. 

(b) That (up there) is a house. 

(c) These are people. 

(d) That is the ground. 

(e) That (down there) is a bug. 




khangpa 


house/building 


kg 


door 


sa 


ground 


kekhung 


window 


mi 


person 


pu 


creature/bug 



Exercise 7 

1 Translate the following statements: 

the kekhung re’, 
khyerang phuntshok ma-re’. 
khong-tsho minpa re’, 
khyerang phopa re’. 

2 Keeping the same subjects, change the statements of (1) into 
questions. 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 




Unit Three 



khyerang khgna yin 

Where are you from? 




In this unit you will learn how to: 



seek personal details 

talk about identity (name, place of birth, age) 

express possession 

count 

use question ‘tags’ 
say the days of the week 




A (CD1; 20) 

I Thinking that Duho is Tibetan, someone approaches him, and 
starts asking about Lisa, who doesn’t look Tibetan. 



^■ q ] 








^' q ! 






5I'^| 


^' q ! 
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TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 



morang khana re’. 

morang ari-na re’. 

ala, mgrang phorik ma-re’-wa. 

ma-re’ phorik ma-re’. 

eni, khyerang lungpa khana yin. 

nga koriya-na yin. 

ko-ri-ya, a, khyerang phopa me:-pa. 
me:, ng6na’ me:, nga chlkyal-na yin. 

Where is she from? 

She’s from America. 

Oh, she isn’t a Tibetan then? 

No, she isn ’t a Tibetan. 

And which area are you from? 

I’m from Korea. 

Ko . . . re . . . a . . . What, aren’t you Tibetan? 
No, really I’m not. I’m from abroad. 
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qra^jj 



khana 



where from? 



^1 



■■ ■ 
na 



from 






ari 



America (USA) 







’f^| 



kyalkhap country 






^oj| 



phayiil 



land (see below) 






phorik 



Tibetan (ethnic group) 







kyarik 



Han Chinese 



i^srq|arer 



ngona 



really/seriously; real 






what? (exclamation) 






lungpa 



country/area 



Places of origin 



khyerang khana yin is the simplest way to ask where someone is 



from. If one inserts the word kyalkhap, i.e. khyerang kyalkhap khana 



yin, it becomes an enquiry about which nation/state the person 



belongs to. When the person being asked is assumed not to be 



Tibetan, the term lungpa can substitute kyalkhap, without affecting 



the meaning. To a Tibetan, the question about his or her lungpa or 



phayiil (literally, ‘father(’s)-land’) will be understood as an enquiry 



about the area in Tibet he or she hails from. A Tibetan’s place of 



origin has huge cultural significance. It is one of the principal markers 



of identity, and an enquiry about it usually crops up very early in the 



conversation. 



Tibet (&j pho’) has traditionally been divided into three major 



provinces: (ii’-tsang) ‘Central’ Tibet (traditionally including 



Western Tibet), (kham), and (amto); the latter two compris 
ing East Tibet. 



Countries bordering Tibet, or those with which it had some his- 



torical relations, have proper Tibetan names. Names of the remainder 




L 
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are based upon those used either in English or Chinese. Some of the 
most commonly encountered are: 




kyakar India 
kyanak China 
phalyiil Nepal 
sdkyiil Mongolia 
tukyiil Bhutan 




Switzerland 

England 



When Tibetan (or some foreign) place-names have either a qi (pa) 
orqi (pronounced wa) attached at the end, they denote someone 
from that place. Hence a Tibetan is a (phopa). In fewer cases, 
?Jj (po) replaces the last syllable of the country’s name to denote the 
person. 



Exercise 1 

Try, without the aid of transliterated versions of the names, to identify 
the following places and peoples. In one case you must use your 
imagination a bit. 




(a) aq-anrqi 

(b) ^-q-qi 

(c) Swj’Sjj 



(d) §-«jj^q| 

(e) q^q-5ia:| 

(f) q^j|-q| 




(CD1; 21) 

Duho and Sonam are catching up over tea. Duho still has 
difficulties with Tibetan polite forms, so he’s quite happy to follow 
Sonam’s lead, and speak informally. Sonam returns, after stepping 
out for a moment. 








5jq 



c-c;ry^| 

^'qq'q'^qq’q^'Siq’Si’q'qq’qi 




qSfc’a: 
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rqsjj 

3T^| 



ST^SJj 



sonam nga: cha khaki re’, ti re’-wa. 

duho the nga: re’, khyerang-ki cha t[ re’. 
sonam khyerang-ki rokpa: mrng Hsa re’-wa. 

duho re’. 

sonam lisa lo khatsho’ re’. 

duho Nsa Ig sumcu-soclk re’. 

sonam khyerang-ya Ig sumcu-soclk yin-pa. 

duho me:, nga Ig nyishu-tsaku yin. thanta shonshon yin. 

sonam Hsa-ya lache’ re’-wa. 

duho ma-re’, mgrang kekan re’. 

sonam ala, khyerang-nyf’ kawo yin-pa. 

duho me:, Hsa nga: thgkpo re’, yjnna: nga-nyl’ kawo me:. 



sonam Which is my tea? Is it this one? 

duho That one is mine. Your tea is this one. 

sonam Your companion’s name is Lisa, isn’t it? 

duho Yes. 

sonam How old is Lisa? 

duho Lisa is thirty-one. 

sonam You’re also thirty-one, aren’t you? 

duho No, I am twenty-nine, (jokingly) / am still young. 

sonam Is Lisa also a civil servant? 

duho No, she’s a teacher. 

sonam / see. Are you two partners? 

duho No. Lisa is a friend, but we are not partners. 
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cha 

khaki 

nga: 

lo 

yin-pa 

yinna: 



tea 

which? 

my/mine 

year 

aren’t you? 
but 





khyerang-ki your/yours 



khatsho’ 

kawo 



* 

T^l 

sumcu-socTk thirty-one 

=0rir5r 



how many/much? 
partner (boyfriend/girlfriend) 



nyjshu-tsaku twenty-nine 







q' 






thanta 

thokpo 

rokpa 

lache’ 



still/now/at present 
friend 

companion/associate 
civil servant/office worker 



shonshon 



young 



khyerang-nyl you two 










nga-nyi’ 



we (two) 



Language point 

1 Possessive pronouns 




Adding one of two particles (5^j or crj) to a personal pronoun (I, you, 
etc.) changes it into a possessive pronoun (my, your, etc.). These 
particles are discussed further below. 




nga: 

ngan-tsho: 

khyerang-ki 

khyerang-tsho: 



my/mine 

our/ours 

your/yours (singular) 
your/yours (plural) 
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khong-ki 

khong-tsho: 

morang-ki 

khorang-ki 



his/hers 

their/theirs 

her/hers 

his 




Exercise 2 

Translate the following into Tibetan (the first 
completed): 



one has already been 



1 your name khyerang-ki ming 

2 our friends 

3 her teacher 

4 their dog 

5 That is your (plural) book. 

6 Those are not ours. 



5 Language point 

2 Cardinal numbers 



0-9 



o 




lakor 


9 


CS 

W5 


1 


elk 




«n^j| 


nyp 






sum 






1 


shi 




SI 




nga 




§°1 


thuk 

■ 




^1 


tun 


A 






kya’ 


c 


^1 


ku 



zero 


r 




one 


99 




two 


n 




three 


n 


q^'^l 


four 


9^ 


q^-q^l 


five 


9 H 


q^'S| 


six 


9^ 


q ^ 


seven 


nd 


q^-q^| 


eight 


9\ 


q^'qgqi 


nine 


9? 





10-19 




cu 


ten 


cuclk 


eleven 


cGnyF 


twelve 


cuksum 


thirteen 


cupshi 


fourteen 


conga 


fifteen 


cGthuk 

■ 


sixteen 


cuptun 


seventeen 


copkya 


eighteen 


cGrku 


nineteen 



Apart from 20 (^\q| nyishu), 30, 40, etc. are formed by adding the 
number ten after the number for three, four, etc. So: 
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cuksum thirteen 




sumcu thirty 



Fifty is g’q^i ngacu and so forth. The Grammar section has full details 
of the slight variations in spelling here, as well as the higher numbers. 
Each set of ten has its own extra numerical particle: 



20 - tsa 30 - Sjj so 40 - she 50 - cq nga 

60 - re 70 - 2^| thon 80 - gj khya 90 - Sfj' kho 

One of these must be inserted between the tens and the units to form 
21-29, 31-39, etc.: 



^ + = 21 (nyjshu-tsacik) 

+ 2^ + ^q| = 76 (tuncu-thijnthuk) 



In numbers beyond 10, there are many ‘invisible suffixes’ (of the type 
described in Unit 1). These extra sounds almost always occur when 
the unit is either 3, 4, 5, 7, or 8. Check the CD for these. 



Exercise 3 

Write these numbers in Tibetan: 

(a) 23 (e) 77 

(b) 48 (f) 52 

(c) 85 (g) 99 

(d) 66 




Language point 

3 Word order 




Look at this sentence: ti thep re’. (‘This is a book.’) 

In such simple sentences, a demonstrative such as ti (‘this’) or the 
(‘that’) is the subject; it is the first word in the sentence. But whenever 
the demonstrative is attached to a noun (i.e. ‘this box’, ‘that person’), 
it is placed after that noun. The word order is basically the opposite 
of the English; ‘that friend’ in Tibetan is thokpo-the. 
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Adjectives (colours, numbers, etc.) also come after the noun, with 
the demonstrative last in the order: 

That black book’ is thep nakpo the. 

In Tibetan, there is no direct equivalent for ‘the’. But the will often 
appear in a Tibetan sentence where one would expect to find ‘the’ 
or ‘it’ in English. 




Exercise 4 

Translate these into Tibetan: 



1 the Lhasan 

2 this white karpo) car 

3 these people from Kham 

4 pens 

5 the clean tsangma) water 

6 those countries 




f~\ (CD1; 22) 

^ I Duho shows photos from home to Sonam, who asks about the 
people and things in them. 










pJ-^q-^q-fzjq-^q'^'qcrzil'^-^-qq 

3 - Fiq-5j-q^z3|’2j-ujq-(qq-)^j 
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sonam m] ti su re’. 

duho nga: pala:-ki ngoshenpa re’. 

sonam khyerang-ki thokpo ma-re’-wa. 

duho ma-re’, yjnna: khorang-ki phu nga: thokpo re’. 

sonam khangpa-the sG: re’. 

duho mi the: nang re’. 

sonam khorang kyuchukpo re’-wa. 

duho re’, khorang tshongpa re’, mi kathak-chenpo re’. 

sonam khorang tshongkhang mangpo: takpo re’-wa. 

duho re’, sakhang-ki takpo-ya re’. 

sonam sakhang thentsho koriya: sakhang re’-wa. 

duho ma-re’, thentsho kyami:-sakhang re’. 

sonam Who is this man? 

duho He’s an acquaintance of my father. 

sonam He isn’t your friend then? 

duho No, but his son is a friend of mine. 

sonam Whose is this building? 

duho It is that man’s home. 

sonam Is he wealthy? 

duho Yes, he’s a businessman. He’s a prominent person. 
sonam Is he the owner of many shops? 

duho Yes, he’s also a restaurant owner. 

sonam Are they Korean restaurants? 

duho No, they’re Chinese restaurants. 







ngoshenpa 

pala: 

takpo 



su: 



(kyu-)chukpo 

ma-re’-wa 

kyami:-sakhang 



kathak-chenpo 




acquaintance 

father 

owner 

whose? 

wealthy 

(question tag; see below) 

Chinese restaurant 
famous/prominent 
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SI 


phu 




tshongpa 


3fc-fqc;-j 


tshongkhang 


3i=; - 25j 


mangpo 


"FI 


nang 


9'FK'I 


sakhang 



I 



son (preceded by genitive particle; 
i.e. ‘son of . . .’) 

trader/business person 

shop 

many/much 

home 

restaurant 




Language point 

4 The genitive particle 




The genitive particle (telta) corresponds in function to -’s and of in 
English. Like other Tibetan particles, it comes after the word it refers 
to. In written form, there are four versions of the particle: 

The one used will depend upon the suffix-ending of the word it is 
attached to (for more details, see the Grammar section). 

In spoken Tibetan however, the first three of these four are not dis- 
tinguished; they are pronounced uniformly as ki. So you only have to 
decide between two sounds: ki and i. These sounds were encountered 
earlier, when changing personal into possessive pronouns. 



ki - use this form of the particle when connecting to a word 
ending with a consonant in written Tibetan. It forms a separate 
syllable from the word to which it is attached: 

e.g. g’fqcn — > - ‘the restaurant’ — > ‘the restaurant’s’ 

sakhang — > sakhang-ki 

i (qj) - use this form of the particle when connecting to a word 
which does not end with a consonant. It is incorporated into 
the last syllable of that word, creating a long vowel sound: 

e.g. ^ — > gqi - ‘who’ — » ‘whose?’ (lit. ‘of who?’) 

su — > sii: 



To sum up: when speaking, there are only two forms of the genitive 
particle to choose from; a consonant and a vowel. Use the consonant 
after those words that end with a consonant in their written form, and 
the vowel after those that end with a vowel. 
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Exercise 5 



Translate the following: 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



qSfc'aaisi 

CN 






sonam-ki kekan 




6^| nyjma: parche 

the boy’s house 

the wealthy man’s house 

this tea’s name 




Language point 

5 Question tags 




Dropping the last letter of the question-particle, like this: 




re’-wa 




re’-wa 



produces a structure frequently used when stressing a point, seeking 
to confirm information, or simply stating something that is believed 
to be incontestable. It shares similarities with question tags in English 
(such as ‘isn’t it?’), attached to a question such as, Today is Thursday, 
isn’t it?’ The Tibetan version does not necessarily require a response; 
the expectation is always that the listener will or should agree with 
what is being said. 

It can be used either in affirmative or negative forms, and incor- 
porated into a sentence, or used as a stand-alone response. 

Examples: 






khyerang chukpo yin-pa. 

You’re wealthy, aren’t you? 

the ten pa ma-re’-wa. 

That’s not true, is it? 

mj-the kathak-chenpo re . 

That person is famous. 

re’-wa. 

Yes (he is, isn’t he?) 



This structure, like the real question forms, follows the rule of anti- 
cipation (Unit 2). 
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Exercise 6 

Add the missing tag endings: 



(a) This water is clean, isn’t it? 







31 



chu ti tsangma . . . 



(b) She is your daughter, isn’t she? 




morang khyerang-ki phumo 



(c) They are teachers, aren’t they? 






khong-tsho kekan . . . 



(d) I’m not Tibetan, am I? 












nga phopa . . . 



(e) You are my friend, aren’t you? 










q’jwsr 






khyerang nga: thokpo . . . 



Days of the week 




cngq-gj-qi 


sa-tawa 


Monday 




sa-mikmar 


Tuesday 


Z!|gq-^q|-q| 


sa-lhakpa 


Wednesday 




sa-phurpu 


Thursday 




sa-pasang 


Friday 




sa-penpa 


Saturday 




sa-nyima 


Sunday 



sa appears in each of the names, paralleling the English word ‘day’. 
But the general term for day, as a time-period (e.g. ‘two days’) is 
nyima. q^a^gqi tunthak means ‘week’, although for Tibetans 
outside Tibet, hapta (Persian via Hindi) is prevalent. 




Exercise 7 (cdi; 30) 

All the numbers you hear recited for Exercise 7 on the CD are from the list 
below. Try to recognise them. Then take the letters associated with them 
on the list, and rearrange them, to form the name of a day in the week. 



17 


8 


24 


6 


30 










CN 

#•% 

• a 


4 


80 


74 


95 


12 


aj 




*1 


5J 





14 


77 


41 


5 


61 






«•* 

si 






0 


2 


39 


44 


9 


q 


• • 
*.* 


51 




q 




Unit Four 



qg-Ssrqrq^-qirqi 

tashi khawa: tu’ 

■ MM 

Where is Tashi? 




this unit you will learn how to: 



ask about locations (of people and places) 

use verbs of existence 

describe where things are 

give directions 

express ‘to have’ 

use names for family members 





/ 




(CD1; 31) 

Duho is looking for Tashi. He enters the shop of Lhamo and Tenzin 
(two Tibetan acquaintances), where he finds Lhamo. 






q7T]-£^-qz^-qc:!j'zjra| 

ute-aqcrfS'- 

a]Z^£^v^-3)-qrz^-qi2S]| 



5l 
fl 

1i 









▼ 
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DUHO 

LHAMO 

DUHO 

LHAMO 

DUHO 

LHAMO 

DUHO 

TENZIN 

DUHO 

TENZIN 



DUHO 

LHAMO 

DUHO 

LHAMO 

DUHO 

LHAMO 

DUHO 

TENZIN 

DUHO 

TENZIN 



j 

i 

1 

tashi ta: tu’-ka. 

• — — • 

ta: m|n-tu’. 
ona khawa: tu’. 
nang-la min-tu’-ka. 

min-tu’. nga thancin tashi-ki nang-la yo’. yjnna: khorang 
min-tu’. 

lakhung-la min-tu’-ka. 
lakhung-la-ya: min-tu’. 

(Tenzin arrives, catching the conversation) 
tashi thanta phaki: chakhang-la tu’. 
khorang nyamtu mi tu’-ka. 

khorang nyamtu mi khasha’ tu’. tshangma tashi-ki 
larok re’. 

Is Tashi here? 

No, he's not here. 

Well, where is he? 

Isn’t he at home? 

No, I was just at his home, but he wasn ’t there. 

Isn’t he in the office? 

He isn’t in the office either. 

(Tenzin arrives, catching the conversation) 

Tashi’s at the teahouse over there now. 

Is there anyone with him? 

There are several people together with him. They’re all 
Tashi’s work colleagues. 
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tu’ 




ka 


all 


min 




■■ ^ 
yo 




me’ 




tintsin 




lhamo 




chakhang 




■ ■ 

ya 


3^1 


nang 




thancin 


afe’5]| 


tshangma 


9i| 


mi 




khasha’ 




lakhung 




larok 



i s/are (verb of existence) 
(question-particle for tu’) 
(negating particle for tu’) 
am/are (verb of existence) 
(negation of yo’) 

(personal name) 

(personal name) 
teahouse 

neither (with negation) 
home 

just before/just now 

all; everything 

someone/anyone 

several 

office 

colleague 



Language points 

1 Verbs of existence 

Dialogue 1 introduces verbs of existence. They are used here because 
the sentences are about location. As with the verbs of identity, there 
are two separate ones; tu’ is used for the second and third person 
(roughly equivalent to ‘is’ and ‘are’), whereas yo’, the abbreviated 
form of yo’pa, is used for the first (similar to ‘am’ and ‘are’). 




2 The ar2fs| (Igthon) particle 



Sentences showing location also require a particle, known as the lathon. 
This particle has multiple functions. Here, it marks out the location 
in the sentence, and translates roughly as ‘at’, or ‘in’. In the spoken 
language, the particle will take one of two forms: oji or ^ 
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• la can follow any location, as a separate syllable, e.g. 
lakhung-la ‘at the office’. 

• ra is used less, and only when the location does not end in 
a (written) consonant, so that it may be incorporated into 
the word, e.g. lhasar ‘in Lhasa’. 

The most important use of this ra is when it is incorporated into the 
demonstratives such as ‘this’ and ‘that’, to form ‘here’, ‘there’, etc. 




ti 



‘this’ 







the ‘that’ 




ta: ‘here’ 

tha: ‘there’ 



And phaka: yaka: maka: are ‘over there’, ‘up 

there’, and ‘down there’. It is the same ra in the word ‘where?’ 

khawa:. But in such words one hears no real ra-sound. As 
the transliteration shows, it often manifests as a long vowel sound. 
On other occasions (time-words, discussed below) it does not affect 
the sound. 




Exercise 1 

Following the example of 1 , add the appropriate lathon-forms to these 
locations, and translate them: 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



=5^"! pho’ . . . 










kyakar . . . 



tshongkhang ti. 
sakhang nyl* . . 
ap q lungpa the . . . 

lhamo:-nang . . . 




Exercise 2 

Translate the following into Tibetan: 



pho’-la . . . 



in Tibet 



1 I’m in Nepal. 

2 Sonam isn’t here. 

3 Is Lhamo in the shop? 

4 We’re not at home. 

5 Is he at the teahouse? 

6 Are you with friends? 
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Language point 

3 The implied subject 

Just as in English, pronouns, similar to ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘that’, etc. are used 
in Tibetan, to avoid repetition of the subject. However, unlike English, 
it is extremely common in Tibetan to omit the subject altogether, when 
it is assumed that it is clear from the conversation. For instance in 
Dialogue 1, Lhamo uses neither a name nor a pronoun to refer to 
Tashi in her answer to the first question, because it is obvious who 
she’s talking about. 

Exercise 3 

Return to Dialogue 1 , and count how many times the subject is implied, 
rather than stated. 





Language point 

4 Copulas in different times 




Copula verbs are used in sentences about the present and the past 
(sentences about the future require certain action verbs, described 
from Unit 11 onwards). However, copulas do not vary according to 
time. So yo’ might indicate either that I ‘am’, or I ‘was’ in a certain 
place. Apart from context, the main way to indicate different times is 
to add a time word or phrase, such as thanta and thancin in Dialogue 
1 , towards the beginning of the sentence. A sentence without such 
a term is generally assumed to refer to the present. 





nganma 


^'^'1 


thengsang 




thering 


fWSJI 


khisa 


^1 


thethu’ 




takpa 



in the past/used to 
these days 
today 
yesterday 
at that time 
always 
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In written Tibetan, some of these terms require a lathon-particle, 
whereas others do not. When a preposition (such as ‘in’ or ‘at’) is 
needed in English, a lathon is usually required in Tibetan. However, 
this lathon-particle is already incorporated into the word, as a ra, 
and in the spoken language is silent. 




Exercise 4 

Translate the following into Tibetan: 



1 Where are you? 

2 No, we weren’t at home yesterday. 

3 Is Tashi in the office today? 

4 There were five people here just before, now there are (only) four. 

5 Where was your friend at that time? 






£N'«qr«rarai q&'q^'si3jk7riq'2C^'^-qzsi 



qj<aa;-q^n'^'5r^’qq' 



E^tfc^qr^' 



<wp’q|qj’^qi 

q'5j'<q'pq’q'^^’2j’fq - ^’q^n|’5i| gq'^si'S^'q'iqq'q’^'cSq'gq' 










q - uj'£M'^q’<qqqi 

#«1| 
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YESHE 

WOMAN 

YESHE 

WOMAN 



YESHE 

WOMAN 

YESHE 

WOMAN 



YESHE 

WOMAN 

YESHE 

WOMAN 

YESHE 

WOMAN 



YESHE 

WOMAN 

YESHE 

WOMAN 

YESHE 

WOMAN 



aca-la:, tjwa: tonkhang ygre’-wa. 

yore’, shung-ki tonkhang yaki: yore’, yjnna: tets tha-rjngpo 
yore’, khongchenpo-ya re’, 
shanthak yo ma-re’-wa. 

ygre’. khangcong tonkhang serkhan-cik ygre’. the phopa: 
tonkhang re’, sanglam chenpo-la ygre’. khusimpo yg 
ma-re’. yjnna: tha-nyepo thang taptepo ygre’. 
lamkha khaki re’. 

phaki-la khangpa karpo khasha’ tu’-ka. sanglam chenpo 

khangpa thentsho: kyaplo-la ygre’. 

eni, tina karma khatsh6-ki lamkha re’. 

khangcong tonkhang t[na’ karma cu:-lamkha re’. 

sanglam-ki tshurchok-la thep-tshongkhang ygre’. the: 

tsa-la ygre’. 

gya aca-la:. 

gya. 

‘Sister’, are there any hotels around here? 

Yes. There’s a government hotel up there. But it is a bit 
far away. It’s also expensive. 

Aren’t there any others? 

Yes, there’s one called Gangjong Hotel. It’s a Tibetan 
hotel. It’s on a main road. It’s not quiet, but it is near and 
convenient. 

Which way [road] is it? 

You see there are several white buildings over there? 

The big road is behind them. 

And how far is it from here /lit. ‘how many minutes’ 
way is it’]? 

The Gangjong Hotel is ten minutes from here. There’s 
a bookshop on this side of the road. It’s next to that. 

Okay, sister. 

Okay. 
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W&x 



oaocofccwwp 



••v.vlvX'vJ* "“' J 
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* •.SVi'.VA •*.■»•.*. » I 



::: x:r 
*w:*: 









9 






phume’ 






yeshe* 






tonkhang 






yore’ 






shung 






•^5J 



tets 






'51 



karma 



<^'§T| 



tshur-cho’ 



'5i[Qd\ T cn%*n serkhan-cik 



I 



sanglam 






chenpo 






the: tsa-la 



3fc’^ T £Jj 



khongchenpo 






taptepo 



ror^Sj 



tha-nyepo 






thang 



«15T 



H 



lamkha 



R ^ 3 \ 1 



tina 







kyaplo: 



Tf^ 



shanthak 






v 



woman 



(personal name) 



ST^Jl 


aca 


elder sister (see below) 




tjwa: 


around here 



hotel/guesthouse 



is/are (verb of existence) 



government; authority 



slightly/a bit 



minute 



this side 



one called 



street 



large/major 



next to that 



expensive 



convenient 



near 



‘and’ 



road/path 



from here 



behind 



I ^1 


oya 


okay 


I (g*wqj 


khusimpo 


quiet 




t ha-ring po 


far 



other; another 



thep-tshongkhang bookshop 






tiT-ka 



(tag form of tu’) 
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Language points 

5 The distinction 




Aside from their basic function of connecting words within the sen- 
tence, copula verbs convey other important information, tu’ (technically 
known as an ‘evidential’ verb) can only be used when the speaker has 
first-hand experience of what the sentence asserts, or in a question, 
when the person asking assumes (following the rule of anticipation) 
that the one answering will do so based upon such experience. In 
Dialogue 1 , Duho quite correctly uses tu’ when asking Lhamo about 
Tashi; she has been in her shop, and would have seen if he was there. 
If Duho had rung to ask her, he should have posed the question in 
the same way. But Duho was less correct to use tu’ in his subsequent 
question about where Tashi was, because it presumes that Lhamo 
should have some first-hand knowledge of his whereabouts. 

yore’ is used in situations where a second or third person copula of 
existence is required, but a lack of first-hand knowledge means that 
tu’ is inappropriate. But do not think that yore’ suggests uncertainty. 
A speaker can assert plenty of things confidently, without having 
experienced them, for instance, general facts, such as: 



or very specific situations, such as my assertion ‘You are reading 
these words’. 

yore’ is also more likely to be used when talking about things 
which are relatively stable, like the location of the hotel in Dialogue 
2, rather than the more fluid location of a person. However, the first- 
hand experience of a thing usually takes precedence over its stability. 
So if the speaker has only recently, through first-hand experience, 
found out where the hotel is, he or she will talk about its location with 
tu’ rather than yore*. 






lhasa pho’-la yore’. Lhasa is in Tibet. 



6 Locations: being more specific 



^'1 


nang 




chllo: 




tun 




kyaplo: 



inside 




outside 




front 




behind 


§F1 



ok 


below 


thF 

■ 


beside/next to 


phar 


between 


kang 


on top; above 
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The lathon-particle is enough to convey that something is ‘at’ a 
location. To be more specific about where it is, one of the above words 
is used. A lathon is still required, and is placed after the position- 
word. In addition to this, a genitive particle is needed, to join the 
position-words to the place, for instance: ‘In front of the post office’: 



gpj-pqc;' 

place 

(post office) 



+ qr + 

+ genitive + 
particle 

(telta) 



+ or 
position-word + lathon 




takhang-ki tun-la 





Exercise 5 

Imagine that you are looking down upon the settlement in the illustration: 
With each pairing, describe where A is, in relation to location B (no.1 
has been completed already). 



1 

2 

3 

4 



A. bus langkhor or g T S)i pasi) 

B. road 

A. post office 

B. bank ngulkhang) 

A. monastery komba) 



B. hill/mountain 

A. restaurant 

B. bank 



(^| •!) 
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5 A. bus station (gq^ T q^;q T qqq T ^ip langkhor-paptshuk) 

B. hotel 

* pasi (for ‘bus’) and pasi-tlsin (for ‘bus station’), derived from the 
English, are commonly used outside Tibet. 

1 langkhor lamkha: thl-la tu\ 

■ Practical tip: directions 

In Dialogue 2, when the woman wants to point out some buildings 
to Yeshe, she uses tu’-ka, the ‘tag’ form with tu\ This is a way 
of directing someone’s attention to something that both of you are 
experiencing first-hand (seeing, hearing, etc.). Here, the tag functions 
similarly to the way in English one might start giving directions by 
saying ‘you see those buildings over there . . . ?’ 



Exercise 6 

You have just had your first look around the place in the illustration. Now 
you have to give the following instructions/information: 




(a) Go to the post office. 

(b) Go the bank; it is next to the restaurant. 

(c) You see the hotel (over there)? The shop is behind it. 

(d) You see the hill over there? His house is up (lit on) there. 



To direct someone somewhere, say the location, and then simply add 
the polite word for ‘go!’ (qqsji phep) 

e.g.: ^?fjk T qq T a:c; T ^ T qq^| komba: nang-la phep. 

Go inside the monastery! 




(CD1; 33) 

Falling into conversation with a Tibetan, Duho finds himself, as 
usual, being quizzed about his family. 
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TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 

TIBETAN 

DUHO 



sr^| 

afc’sr^j c;-fl4-ujc;'(qc;')5 




t^i 



ST^a^T 




'aw 







khyerang-la plnkyak khatshS’ yo’. 
nga-la plnkyak nyl’ yo’. 
nyl’ka phu re’-wa. 

ma-re’, nyl’ka phumo re’, nga-la plnkyak phu me’. 

elk aca re’, elk okma re’. 

aca-la phuku yore’-wa. 

yo ma-re’. nga-la-ya me’. 

phama yore’-wa. 

yore’. 

plnkyak thentsho nang-la yore’-wa. 

nang-la yo ma-re’. 

phama-la rokpa yo ma-re’-wa. 

rokpa yo ma-re’. phama kankhok ma-re’. ma-shina 

chlkyal-ki Iuks6l thang phopa: Iuks6l khakak re’. 



tibetan How many siblings do you have? 
duho / have two siblings. 
tibetan Are they both boys? 

duho No, both are girls. I don’t have any male siblings. 

One is an elder and the other is a younger sister. 
tibetan Does your elder sister have children? 
duho No, neither do I. 
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tibetan Are your parents [there]? [This implies ‘Are your parents 

still alive?] 
duho Yes. 

tibetan Are the siblings at [your parents] home? 

duho No, they’re not at home. 

tibetan Don’t your parents have any companions? 

duho No, but they’re not elderly. Anyway, foreign customs and 

Tibetan customs are different. 








fYll 


plnkyak 


sibling 




nyT ka 


both 




okma 


younger sister 


q*^| 


phama 


parents 


gqjsrgpjj 


luksdl 


customs/traditions 




kankhok 


elderly 




ma-shjna 


anyway 




phuku 


child 




khakak 


different 




Language point 

7 To have 




There is no verb ‘to have’. Instead, as when expressing location, one 
uses a lathon in combination with a verb of existence. This time the 
lathon marks the person or thing which has. The rules determining 
which verb of existence to use (first-hand experience, etc.) are the 
same as in sentences of location. So, for example, depending on the 
situation, ‘Tenzin has some money (ngiil)’ might translate either as: 






tantsin-la ngiil tu’.) 
tantsin-la ngiil yore’.) 



or 
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Exercise 7 

In earlier dialogues we learned of things which these people have. Follow- 
ing the pattern of (a), construct sentences expressing who has what: 



(a) Unit 2, Dialogue 1 - Duho (2 things) 

(b) Unit 2, Dialogue 2 - Duho (3 things) 

(c) Unit 3, Dialogue 3 - Duho (1 thing) 

(d) Unit 3, Dialogue 3 - the businessman (3 things) 

tuho-la rokpa/phopa: thokpo yore. 



Members of the 


family 






srsq 


ama 






mother 


1 


apha 




pala: 


father 


SYSI 


plnkyak 






relation/sibling 


erctn 


aca 






elder sister 


x5'x5| 


coco 




chola: 


elder brother 


rfa’511 


okma 






younger brother or sister 


ffsjwnz™ 


momola: 




mola: 


grandmother 


§f|pjqp| 


popola: 




pola: 


grandfather 




ashang 






uncle (maternal) 


®ng| 


akhu 






uncle (paternal) 




ane 






aunt (paternal) 




sumo 






aunt (maternal) 




tshawo 






nephew 


afSjj 


tshamo 






niece 


1 


khyoka 






husband 


l^i 


kyeman 






wife/woman 



These terms are obviously used for an individual’s own relations. 
However, it is also common practice to refer to, or address almost 
any individual (except religious figures, or people in official positions), 
including strangers, with these terms. Use of kinship terms can convey 
both a degree of friendliness and respect. The choice of which is 
used depends upon your estimate of the age of the person in relation 
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to yourself. A woman or a man who is a little older than yourself is 
regularly addressed as ‘elder sister’ or ‘elder brother’; elderly persons 
are either ‘grandmother’ or ‘grandfather’, and children are either 
‘son/boy’ or ‘daughter/girl’. 



Exercise 8 

Imagine you are someone of Duho’s age. Which kinship terms (if any) 
could you use when addressing these people? 




(a) a taxi-driver, in about his forties 

(b) a teenage girl, serving in a restaurant 

(c) a female police official, a bit older than you 

(d) a monk, probably in his late sixties 



Un t F ve 



tonkhang-la yo’-pa 

At the guesthouse 





. % * - 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• book into a hotel room 

• make requests and give orders 

• say ‘goodbye’ 

• use adjectives to describe and compare things 




pv (CD 1 ; 38 ) 

k m Yeshe has found the hotel. At the desk, he speaks to the receptionist. 




q^'p'qppq| r$j ^-5 ] -qqcnq j AW|srq]^psi^-| 



qq-|p'^q'q’Upqq'aitTjq| 

^'^• 3 l' 3 ]q-q-qqq 












pruiq-(qq-)^'a^'2pp| uja'^qq-o^’^np^'q - 
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YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 



YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 



YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 



YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 



YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 









tashi’-tele’. 

» ““ 

tashi’-tele’. o karma-cik shu-thang. (she answers 
a phone call, then returns to Yeshe) la: sGng-thang. 
khangmik tongpa yo’-pa la:, 
thanta mi mangpo tu’. yinna: khangmik tongpa 
clknyl’-ts yo’. 

khangmik khanta yore’, chu tshapo ygre’-wa’. 
thoka-la khangmik yakpo elk yo’. the-la thunkyen 
chatshang yore’, yinna: tets khongchenpo ygre’. 
the-la kgrmo khatshS’ re’, sung-thang. 
tshan clk-la kgrmo sumkya re’, khangmik shanthak 
the gktho’ re’, the-la-ya chu tshapo ygre’. yinna: 
tshalok-the nylngpa re’, the-la shuk yg ma-re’. 
nyl’ka tSn ro-nang. 

yin-tayin. phep-thang. khyerang-ki thgpo tT:-kyaplo-la 
shak nang-a. 



Hello. 

Hello. Oh, just wait a minute please! (she answers 
a phone call, then returns to Yeshe) Now, tell me 
[what can I do for you?] 

Do you have rooms available? 

Right now there are many people [i.e. guests]. But 
we do have one or two rooms available. 

What are they like? Is there hot water? 

We have one nice room upstairs. That has full 
facilities. But it’s a little expensive. 

Please tell me how much it is. 

It's three hundred per night. The other room is a 
ground floor [room]. It also has hot water, but the 
heater is old. It doesn’t have much power. 

Could you please show me both rooms? 

Of course! Please come with me! And leave your 
luggage behind here! 
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E $S8SiSS§^ySS“S:^ 




. . A*AV .... 

.■.'/.•.v.’.v/.v 

i£^w§* 

<Wx<v”v*aC-: 
tv!vvJX.v>«v: 
:*:«»: 






•Ste^qi 



nelenpa 



receptionist 






khangmik 



room 



q 3 T! 



shu: 



wait! (lit. ‘stay!’) 



^F q ! 



tongpa 



available (lit. ‘empty’) 



*T*5| 



khanta 



how? 



af*Jj 



tshapo 



hot 



:>; i 

vfl 

: x 1 



uwr 



?s 



yakpo 



good 



ciknyi’-ts 



one or two 



'^o 



thunkyen 



facilities 



ft'doR' 



chatshang 



all/everything 



^3^c; T u)3n 



yin-tayin 



of course! 



^qqi 



phep 



come!; go! 



^^1 



sung 



(polite imperative, inviting someone to 



speak) 



z^y^a^'^c;’|/ thang/nang-a/ (imperative complements: see below) 






ro-nang 






tshan 



night 




' q ! 



nyingpa 



old 



qjsR’qi 



sarpa 



new 



t 



m 



shuk 



power/strength 






kormo 



denomination (money) 



^•q^| 



sumkya 



three hundred 



q ^i 



tan 



show! 






oktho’ 



ground floor 



V! 



thopo 



baggage 



qopj 



shak 



put down! 






thoka 



upstairs 






heating 



tshalok 
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Language point 

1 Requests and commands 




To give a request or command one uses the imperative form of an 
action verb. The most commonly used ones all have a single syllable. 
Intonation and the nature of the action will partly determine whether 
the instruction is understood as a request or an order. More important 
is whether the polite (honorific) form of the verb is used. (Honorific 
language is explored in more detail from Unit 1 1 onwards.) There is no 
direct equivalent of the word ‘please’, but an instruction which uses 
the polite verb form achieves a similar effect. To form the negative, 
simply add the syllable ma before the imperative verb, e.g. 
ma-sung - ‘Please don’t say (that)!’ 

The same polite imperatives are used as ways of communicating 
welcoming and invitation. Gentle encouragements to come in, sit down, 
have some food or drink are indispensable for smooth communication 
in a culture which honours the guest. The most essential of these are: 





shu: 




phep 




ch6’ 




she’ 


There is no 


single 


invitations: 





Please sit down/please stay! 

Please come in! (also for invitations related 
to going, such as ‘to follow’, ‘to lead the 
way’, etc.) 

Please eat!/Please drink! 

Please take! (especially for food or drink) 



khale:-shu wished by person(s) departing, 

to those staying 

khale:-phep wished by person(s) staying, 

to those departing 

(*jj T 2l| khale literally means ‘gently’, ‘leisurely’.) 

Single-syllable imperatives can be used to communicate a request, etc. 
But as Dialogue 1 illustrates, a speaker can also choose to attach a 
variety of single or two-syllable words to the verb. These endings can 
be added to either polite or non-polite forms. The boundaries between 
them are not fixed, but they tend to be used in the following situations: 
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ro-chf 


Formal requests 




ro-nang 






shok 


Orders 


^'1 


thang 


Neutral: requests, or instructions to 
intimates 




a 


Neutral: instruction to an intimate 




Exercise 1 

(a) Organise these groups of people into matching pairs. 






kekan 

phama 




kankhok 

lopthuk 




phuku 

shonshon 



(b) Which imperative endings do you think would be suitable when each 
one of the pair requests or orders the other? The forms used should 
reflect the appropriate degree of respect and formality. I (nga) and my 
friends (nga:-thokpo), for instance, would use intimate forms, such as 
thang or a, with each other. 




Exercise 2 

Translate the following, choosing an ending appropriate to each situation. 
The object is placed before the imperative, e.g. 
khangmik-the tan ro-nang ‘Please show (me) the room!’ 



1 Go inside! (formal) 

2 Show me the money! (to a friend) 

3 Don’t go over there! (an order) 

4 Sit here! (invitation) 

5 Take this! (formal) 




Talking about money 



Some Tibetans in the PRC may refer to the Chinese currency they 
use with Tibetanised versions of the Chinese names. But for most 
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Tibetans the general pattern is to use the generic term kormo to refer 
to the main unit of a country’s currency, instead of using specific 
denomination names (i.e. rupee, euro, pound, etc.) When it is neces- 
sary to distinguish, some version of the country’s name might be 
attached to the word, for instance: 




ari:-kormo (US dollars) 



The sub-units are commonly referred to by their actual names (paisa, 
cents, etc.) 



Language point 

2 More ar^ki (Igthon) uses 




In Unit 4 the lathon was introduced as the particle which marks 
locations and persons who have things. The particle has numerous 
functions. In Dialogue 1 it appeared in the question about how much 
the room cost: 

(khangmik)the-la kormo khatsho’ re’. 

This structure will be covered in more detail in Unit 10 (Shopping). On 
other occasions, the particle is used much like ‘for’, in sentences such as: 

tj. nga-la re’, shanthak-the khyerang-la re . 

This (one) is for me, the other is for you. 




(CD1; 39) 

The receptionist shows Yeshe the room downstairs. 





JjSrq^j 
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RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 



RECEPTIONIST 



YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 



ta: si-thang 

ala, khangpa chungchung shethak tu’. tangmo-ya 
tu’. coktse thang kGpkyak-ya min-tu’-ka. eni 
chukhang sangco’. . . . 

chukhang sangco’ nanglo:-la yo ma-re’. chTlo:-la 
yore’, ona thoka-la phep. khangmik che:-the-la si’. 
(they go upstairs) 
ti pat che: tu’. 

khangmik-t[-la chukhang sangco’ khetsang ygre’. 
tsangnga-ya tu’. khangmik-t[ thancin the-la ng6na’ 
yaka tu’. 

thancin the-la khgngche: ygre’. yinna: kylwa ygre’. 
tl nga-la hk sa-re’. 



RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 



RECEPTIONIST 



YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 

YESHE 

RECEPTIONIST 



Here, take a look! 

Oh, it’s really small. It’s also cold, and there are no 
tables or chairs, are there? And the bathroom and 
toilet . . . ? 

There is no bathroom and toilet inside. They're 
outside. Well, come upstairs then, take a look at the 
larger room, (they go upstairs) 

This is much bigger! 

This room has an en suite bathroom and toilet. 

This one is also cleaner. It really is better than that 
room just before. 

It’s more expensive than the one just before, but it is 
more pleasant. 

This one should be okay for me. 



YESHE 
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3^’qqiSlj 



i i 



ff^' 

T^thl 



q’q 



kupkyak 

thangmo 

coktse 

nanglo: 



khetsang 
tik sa-re’ 
shethak 

a 

tsangnga 

chukhang 



sangco’ 



yaka 

kylwa 

nga-la 

khalak 



look! (polite) 




chungchung small 



chair 

cold 

table 

inside 

than (comparative) 
en suite/separate 
should be okay 
very; a lot 
cleaner 
bathroom 
toilet 

extremely (emphatic) 
better 

more pleasant 
for me 



food 



'q 1 



che: 



bigger 



Language point 

3 adjectives and impressions 

Unit 4 described how the use of tu’ indicates the speaker has first- 
hand experience of the thing that he or she is speaking about, and 
how it is also often associated with situations that are more change- 
able and fluid, such as the locations of people (other than oneself) 
at a particular time. 

tu’ is also used particularly when giving an initial impression of a 
person or thing. This does not apply to statements of identity, which 
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describe established facts or information, but to sentences where 
adjectives describing tangible attributes (excluding colours), such as 
size and shape, as well as those relating to quality, are involved. Such 
impressions are subjective, rather than established fact. In Dialogue 2, 
for instance, Yeshe is not stating as a fact that the room is cold, just 
that this is how it strikes him. 




Exercise 3 

Imagine you walk into a restaurant to find: 



Tashi is there. Tashi is your friend. He has some food. You order 
something yourself. The food smells and tastes good. It is 
Chinese food. You order some tea. It is Tibetan tea. It is hot. 

But there is a bug in the tea. 

Translate the sentences in italics, except those for which tu’ would not 
be the appropriate verb. Consult the list below, where necessary. 



Basic adjective 



Adjectives 



Comparative form 




yakpo 

shjimpo 



good 

tasty; aromatic 




chenpo 


large; great 


chungchung 


small 


rjngpo 


long/tall* 


thungthung 


short 


mangpo 


much/many 


nyungnyung 


few 


thopo 


high 


mapo 


low 


thangmo 


cold 


tshapo 


hot 


nymg-cepo 


attractive 



Ujqj’CJj 


yaka 


better 


(sterqi 


shim pa 


tastier; better 
smelling 


iz 


che: 


larger; greater 




chung-nga 


smaller 




nng-nga 


longer/taller 




thung-nga 


shorter 




mang-nga 


more 


qF* 


nyung-nga 


fewer 




thowa 


higher 


wqi 


mawa 


lower 




thang-nga 


colder 




tsha: 


hotter 




nymg-ce: 


more attractive 



* For people, ‘tali’ is sukpo-ringpo, and ‘short’ is 

sukpo-thungthung (sukpo refers to the body). 
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Language point 

4 Comparative adjectives 




The basic adjectives are turned into the comparative forms in the 
following ways: 



1 

2 

3 



For example: mangpo — > mang-nga - When the first syl- 



lable of the basic adjective ends in a sn ga or ct nga sound, the second 
syllable is replaced in the comparative by an ‘echo’ of that ending. 
For example: mapo -» e^wvqi mawa - The second syllable 

2Jj po is usually replaced by a qj pa or qj wa. 

Exceptions - chenpo, *2Jj nylng-cepo, and af p 2Jj tshapo 
-The last syllable is dropped, and replaced by a long vowel sound. 



When coming across a new adjective, follow whichever of the first two 
patterns is appropriate, unless it is one of the compound adjectives 
which incorporate i: 5 ^qj chenpo, such as ‘expensive’ 

khong-chenpo and ‘old’ (for persons) q’i^’qj lo-chenpo. In such 
cases, follow the third pattern. 



Superlatives 



The pattern is always the same: one replaces the final syllable of 
the basic adjective with 5q| sh6\ For example: yak-shb 

(‘best’), thGng-shd’ (‘shortest’). 



Exercise 4 

Write the comparative and superlative versions for each of these basic 
adjectives (the first one has already been completed): 





kyopo 

kyakpa 

lalapo 

kylpo 

thopo 

shuk-chenpo 



poor (resources or quality) 

g’q| kyowa kyosho’ 

stout/fat 

easy 

pleasant 

warm 

strong/powerful 
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ajqj la acts similarly to ‘than’ in the comparative sentence; it is attached 
to the item one is comparing the other thing to. For example: 



thering kh§sa-la thang-nga tu’. 

Today is colder than yesterday. 



khangpa nylngpa-ti khangpa sarpa the-la khong-che: tu’. 

This old house is more expensive than that new one. 




Exercise 5 

Translate these comparative statements: 



sdnam tashi-la lo-che: re . 



tonkhang kompa-la tha-rmg-nga yore’, 
mi-la kGpkyak nyung-nga tu’. 






kyanak-la ari-la mi mang-nga yore’. 







khangpa-the: chllok nanglo-la nylng-ce: tu 




Exercise 6 

Three different verbs were used in Exercise 5 (although this won’t show 
in the English translation). If one replaced the verbs in sentences 1,2, 
and 4 with tu’, 



(a) Would any of them be incorrect sentences? 

(b) If any are correct, would they convey anything different from 
the original versions? 
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Exercise 7 

Buchung (g T ^ T | phuchung) is seven, his sister, Namgyel (ssrgj^ 
namkyal) is nine, and their brother, Lotho (ifgjsij lotho’) is fifteen. 

Make each of the following into a statement in Tibetan (re* can be 
used here for the sentences about age, and tu’ for those about height): 

(a) Buchung - younger 

(b) Namgyel - older 

(c) Lotho - oldest 

(d) Lotho - taller 

(e) Namgyel - shorter 

(f) Buchung - not tall 




Unit Six 



E™-3r^tnq| 

kg mi-ka 

Likes and dislikes 




• talk about likes and dislikes 

• express reactions 

• communicate degrees (using negation and exclamation) 

• make sentences with an equivalent of ‘when’ 

• say more about things you are experiencing or have 
experienced 





(CD1; 44) 

Duho is travelling with Tashi. They have stopped in a spot 
overlooking a village. 

















||c'^c;-q-6B-q|-q^-aj-c:q|q-q-ajc:| 
q^-^j ^■0W'q'O]'q-q|q'q-aj'CT 






3J’ 



^1 
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TASHI 

DUHO 

TASHI 

DUHO 

TASHI 

DUHO 

TASHI 

DUHO 

TASHI 












sacha-ti khanta tu’. 

kyTpo tu’. ri-la t6’-thang. khanta tsjkpo tu’. 
yulcong kyTpo tu’. yinna: nga thongsep khukyok-la 
kapo me’. 

khyerang sacha khanta-la kapo yo’. 
nga thomsa-la kapo yo’. 

nga: nang thongkhyer chenpo-la yo’. thukpo ygre’. 
yinna: kyTpo yg ma-re’. 

nga sacha thukpo-la ka: yo’. thgngsep t[ntsho-la khare 
ygre’. kha: yg ma-re’. 
sem-ki shite ygre’. 

sem-ki shite khangshe’. t[-la changkhang thang tsekhang 
min-tu’-ka. kyTpo tsana yg ma-re’. 



tashi How is ‘[how do you find] this place? 

duho It’s lovely! Look at the mountains! How majestic they are ! 

tashi The scenery is pleasant But I don’t like these isolated 

villages. 

duho What kind of places do you like? 

tashi / like the market-place. 

duho Our home is in a large town. It’s lively, but it’s not 

pleasant. 

tashi / prefer lively places. What is there in these villages? 

There’s nothing! 

duho There is peace of mind. 

tashi Peace of mind? I don’t know about that! Here there are 

no bars or gaming centres are there? There’s no fun 
[pleasure] at all! 
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.v.'.nv.s* v.v •• srf .' S . m*7?«>./«**v.*,n*.*. 
%<<v:<->Xw! x*:x 
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STcB 







*T 



^OrgE^I 



sacha 

tsikpo 

yulcong 

thongsep 

khukyok 

kapo 

thomsa 

■ 

t6’ 

kha: 

tsana 

laka 



knukyoK isoiatea 

mq’SSj kapo to like 

jgsrsji thomsa market-place 

td’ look! 

q|c:'^c;'j kha: (negation; see below 

tsana (negation; see below 

<W7Ti| laka work 

khanta tsikpo tu’ how impressive it is! 



place 

impressive/majestic 

scenery 

village 

isolated 

to like 

market-place 

look! 

(negation; see below) 
(negation; see below) 
work 






sem 



lively/exciting 

mind 
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shite 


peace 




changkhang 


pub/drinking place 


sen 


chang 


beer 




tsekhang 


gaming centre 




ka: 


prefer 




thongkhyer 


town 




khangshe’ 


1 don’t know! (dismissive) 




khanta tu’ 

m 


how is it? 



Language point 

1 Liking and disliking 

kapo is used to express liking for a person or thing, but only when 
these likes or dislikes are more deep-rooted, having built up over 
time. It does not express immediate reactions to things (see below). 
A kapo sentence has a verb of existence. It also uses a lathon, to 
mark the object that is liked, kapo is not a verb in the Tibetan system, 
but as with the verbs explained in Unit 4, you can use it together with 
a time-word, to show whether your liking relates to the present, past, 
etc. To say that you do not like something, you use the negative of 
the copula. Examples: 

r nga semcan-la kapo yo\ 

I like animals. 

r ^ ^ nga thongkhyer the-la kapo me’. 

I don’t like that town. 

The comparative form of kapo (‘to prefer’) is ka:, and the superlative 
kasho’ translates as ‘favourite’. 

It is a slightly tricky point, but when discussing the likes and dislikes 
of others it is safer to use the copula verb yore 1 , rather than tu\ For 
example: 

tashi changkhang-la kapo yore’. 

Tashi likes pubs. 
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This is because tu’ indicates that one has first-hand experience of 
a thing, but it is questionable how much we can actually experience 
the likes of another person. 




Exercise 1 

Translate the following: 



1 I like him. 

2 We don’t like work. 

3 Who do you prefer? 

4 Do you prefer the large room? 

5 Sonam likes quiet places, Tashi doesn’t. 

6 Do you like Tibetan tea phocha)? 



Colours 


tshdntok) 


Yl^i 


karpo 


white 


3 \‘T er l 


nakpo 


black 




serpo 


yellow 


E:3^/3f/q| 


marmo/po 


red 


SF^l! 


canku 


green 




Hwang 


orange 


^1] 


smgkya 


pink 




mumen 


purple 




ngbnpo 


blue (but also the colour 



of vegetation) 




Exercise 2 

Translate these questions: 



khyerang tshdntok khaki-la ka: yo’. 



khyerang-ki kupkyak the: tshdntok khare re’ 
thep ti: nanglo-la tshdntok khatsho’ tu’. 
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Language points 

2 Making a negation stronger 

Dialogue 1 introduced two new terms sometimes used in negation. 
Either term may be added just before the copula, tsana can only 
be used in a sentence where the verb is negated. It is a way of 
emphasising the negation, similar to adding a phrase such as ‘at all’. 
For instance: 

nga phuku: tsemo-la kapo tsana me’. 

I do not like children’s games at all. 

Later, used with action verbs, tsana can mean ‘never’, as in ‘I’m never 
going to do that!’ 

kha: is similar to ‘nothing’, but only when the verb is in the negative. 
When the verb is affirmative, kha: functions like ‘any’ or ‘anything’. 

’armc;* 

khangmik the-la kha: tu’-ka. 

Is there anything in that room? 

Answer: 

kha: min-tu’. 

There’s nothino fthere). 




Question: 







^1 

As explained above, kapo is used when expressing longer-term likes 
and dislikes. But when discussing something more immediate, for 
example that one is enjoying a specific thing, as one is experiencing 
it, one just uses the ‘impressions’ form described in Unit 5 (adjective 
+ tu’). The adjectives used most commonly here (those communicat- 
ing that something is ‘good’, ‘tasty’, ‘pleasant’, or their negations) are 
strongly subjective; such statements require neither a personal pro- 
noun nor an equivalent for ‘like’. 

p khalak-ti shjmpo tu’. 

This food is tasty! (or, ‘I’m enjoying this food’.) 




3 Reactions (using 
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Another of these strongly subjective adjectives is nyanpo, which 
means ‘pleasant-sounding’ for songs, music and voices, and ‘engross- 
ing’ for written material, particularly stories. 

This isn’t a pleasant song, (or, ‘I don’t like this song.’) 



sha’-ti nyanpo min-tu\ 



To express that one is having fun, one describes the activity, for 
example, a picnic (ITngka) as kylpo; 

gfc*p^&'S^q*qErqi ITngka-ti kylpo tu’. 




Exercise 3 

Identify the objects on the left, then indicate (by ticking the box) whether 
the kapo or the adjective-tu’ structure would be the better one to use 
when expressing a liking for them, in some cases (if you can imagine 
different situations for the same object) both structures might work. 







sha’-ti 

kyakar-ki khalak 

tonkhang chenpo 

thering-ki ITngka 

thep-ti 

tashi-ki ane 
■ 



kapo adjective-tu’ 



P Language point 

4 Exclamations 

In Dialogue 1 Duho remarks how impressive the mountains are: (ri) 
khanta tsjkpo tu’. This simple structure: 

khanta + adjective + tu’ 

is a frequently used way of exclaiming surprise, joy, annoyance, etc. 
The verb (which is most often in the affirmative) must be tu’, since 
the speaker is necessarily reporting his or her immediate impression 
or feeling about the thing in question. For example: 
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tsemo-tj khanta kyipo tu’. 

This game is great fun! 



Exercise 4 

You can now express liking or disliking in two different ways, depending 
on the situation. You can also express various degrees (‘a little’, ‘a lot’, 
‘not at all’), up to, in more extreme cases, an exclamation. Using the 
two objects below, construct the sentences indicated on the right. You 
can make the object more specific, by adding equivalents for ‘this’, for 
instance. ‘Like’ here indicates kapo: 




pwri khalak - I like/like a little/like a lot/lt’s delicious! 

sij mj - I don’t like/don’t like at all/He’s terrible! 

(§^56^1 tukcak) 



■ Summing-up 

Unit 4 introduced how verbs of existence are used to talk about loca- 
tion and having. Units 5 and 6 have shown another major function 
for these verbs: how they are used together with adjectives, when 
expressing personal impressions. 




(CD1; 45) 

Tenpa and Norbu, two lay people, pass a monastery. Norbu notices 
Tenpa looking wistful. 








q 1 









q' 






e 



tfe’Siq'q^arq'gj’q'tta'qqi 















q^q-zq-atfq-sraki 

^•a-qq-^q’q^3:'q’Argq^-^'ajrn-Sj'aic:-5i-^-q| 
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TEN PA 
NORBU 
TEN PA 
NORBU 
TENPA 

NORBU 

TENPA 

NORBU 

TENPA 



TENPA 

NORBU 

TENPA 

NORBU 

TENPA 



NORBU 

TENPA 



NORBU 

TENPA 
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ngama nga kompa-the: thawa yin. 

ala. ngSma t&npa thawa yin-pa. eni khanta yore’. 

nga yo’-thu’ kompa-th tjktsuk thampo yore’. 

eni tSnpa tjktsuk-la kapo yo ma-re’-wa. 

thenta ma-re’. nga thawa y[n-thu’ ng6na kylpo tu’. saya 

thang tasa tshangma yo’. thokpo yakpo-ya yo’. 

eni thengsang t§npa-la thokpo yakpo yo ma-re’-wa. 

o, kgng:tha ngrpu. thengsang-ya thgkpo yakpo yo’. 

yinna: ngSma kgmpa-la yo’-thu’ semthal nyungnga ygre’. 

the-thu’ khyerang phukhu y[n-pa. phukhu-la semthal yg 

ma-re’. 

yinna: ngSma nga thawa yin-thu’ elk yo’. the thengsang 
min-tu’. 



/ used to be a monk in [of] that monastery. 

Oh! Did you used to be a monk Ten pa? [So] how 
was it? 

When I was there, the monastery’s rules were strict. 
(jokingly) And Tenpa doesn’t like rules, does he? 

It wasn’t like that. It used to be really pleasant when I was 
a monk. I had food, a place to stay, everything. And I also 
had good friends. 

And these days Tenpa doesn’t have [any] good friends, 
does he? 

Oh, sorry Norbu. These days I also have good friends. 

But there used to be fewer worries when I was in the 
monastery. 

You were a child at the time; children don’t have 
worries. 

But I used to have something when I was a monk. These 
days it’s no [longer there]. [He suggests that there’s 
something missing from his life.] 
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y.\* v,vvv.v jvJ.'.v.'Kv. . w/ . v/ 



q^ 



q 1 



3*1 



Si 



•q 



q;ar 



2Jl 



3'W 









’ 0^1 



Pl’^l 



q' 



tanpa 

norpu 

thu’ 

thawa 

thampo 



saya 



(personal name) 
(personal name) 
when (see below) 
monk 
strict/tight 
food /foodstuffs 




i 

thenta ma-re’ it wasn’t/isn’t like that 



tasa 



q^’ 

E^jc^r^qj kongitha 



semthal 

■ 

tiktsuk 

elk 



place to stay/sit 
sorry! 

worry/concerns 

rules/regime 

something 



Language point 



5 When 




thu’ (meaning ‘at the time that’) must be attached to a verb (identity, 
existence, or action). There are two portions (clauses) in these 
sentences, and thu’ comes after the verb which ends the first portion. 
This means that it falls in the middle of the sentence, e.g.: 



R’q 1 'sj w S}3 ^ % '2ra nga phuku yin-thu’ nga-la khyi yo\ 

had a dog when I was a child (lit. ‘when I was a child, I had a dog’). 

Again, context or an additional time-word will show whether the sentence 
with thu 1 is set in the past, present, etc. 

Tenpa is speaking about himself. So not surprisingly, he combines 
thu’ with ‘first-person’ verbs; in the phrases yin-thu’ and yi^-thu’. 
However, you use the same yin-thu’ and yi^-thu’ phrases for all three 
persons. You do not change the verb, e.g.: 



nga/khyerang/khong phukhu yjn-thu . . . 

When l/you/he/she was a child . . . 
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The feature of using ‘first-person’ verbs in this way also occurs in 
other structures. It is explained in the Grammar section (The rule of 
the ‘essential’ verb). 



■ Summing-up 

None of the verbs introduced so far have different forms indicating 
different times (i.e. they have no conjugation). Whether talking 
about identity, existence, having or liking you rely upon context 
or a time-word to indicate whether the sentence refers to the past 
or present. 




Exercise 5 

Translate these sentences: 



1 

thengsang rm-the shung-ki lache’ re’, 
lhamo-la phuku khanta mangpo tu\ 

3 

tantsin lo-nga ym-thii kham-la yore’. 

4 In the past, we were both at that school. 

5 I used not to like Chinese food, but this is really tasty! 

6 Nyima used to have an American boyfriend. 

7 Weren’t you in the bank just now? 

8 You see that man over there? He used to be famous. 







A (CD1; 46) 

k m Nyima has just arrived home after a get-together at the restaurant. 
She’s speaking with her mother. 
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| 

ST5J| 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 

NYIMA 

MOTHER 









g9r&|*r§J’q^I| GT5r«W|*l| 

&T3r«W|Sl| q^-gp-gf q^zjj 



khanta-chung. kylpo chung-nga’. 

kylpo chung. 

khalak khare khare tu’. 

ta-minta tu’. shame’ khalak-ya tu’. yjnna: sha-momo pe: 
shimpo chung. 

o-re’, pSton sakhang-ki momo ng6na’ shimpo yore’. 

sakhang-la phuntshok tu’-ka. 

phQntshok min-tu’. ama-la: cha tu’-ka. 

chatham-la tu’. 

ama-la: ti thangmo tu’. 

ona shimpo yo ma-re’. 



How was it? Did you have a good time? 

Yes. 

What food was there? 

There were all sorts. There was also vegetarian food. 
But the meat momos were really tasty. 

Oh yes, Palton Restaurant’s momos are really good. 
Was Phuntshok at the restaurant? 

No, Phuntshok wasn’t there. Is there any tea, mother? 
Yes, in the thermos. 

Mother, this is cold! 

Well then, it won’t be nice. 
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r ' :••>*•>: : 4>: •:••:.••• :<■: i- :•>:•;•!• 

J*$c : : : : - i: :^w>: 

W^.'T . . •. /. ... ;.;.*v;. • . . ,v>. .-•?.* •.•..• ■.*• .ii&.wX .}*.* .VIW.SW. .W.v, 









khanta-chung 


how was it? 




kylpo chung-nga 


did you enjoy yourself/have a good 
time? 




ta-minta 

■ mmm M w 


all sorts 




sha 


meat 




shame’ 


vegetarian (food) 




momo 


type of food (see Unit 9) 




pe: 


very/really 




o-re’ 


oh yes! 




Chatham 


thermos 


khare khare tu’ 

.anguage point 


what is/was there? (the question-word 
is repeated, because the mother 
expects to hear more than one item 
in the answer) 



6 Impressions and experiences 
past and present 



In accordance with what was stated in the last Summing-up, verbs 
in sentences with adjectives (e.g. chenpo ‘large’ and mangpo ‘many’) 
like the others covered so far, generally don’t have conjugation. 
However, with one group of adjectives there is an exception. These 
are the very subjective adjectives mentioned above in Language 
point 3, ‘Reactions’. To that list, we can add khakpo (‘difficult’) and 
lalapo (‘easy’). Referring to the present, one still uses tu’, as already 
described. For example: 

gjq’ loptshan-ti khakpo tu\ 

This lesson is difficult/l am finding this lesson difficult. 

But to indicate that the sentence is set in the past, tu’ can be replaced 
by the verb chung(-wa), e.g.: 
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kyukto’-the lalapo chung. 



The test was easy /I found the test easy. 



The question-particle for chung is nga, and the negative form is 
ma-chung. But chung can only serve as a verb like this when a first 
person is talking about his or her own experience. 



■ Tibetan text 

The various ways of talking about the past and present covered in 
this unit are brought together in the following passage. It just about 
manages to shift between these times without using action verbs. 



Exercise 6 

First, try to read the passage out loud; if possible, without looking at 
the transliteration. 




Exercise 7 (cdi; 49 ) 

Using the transliteration if necessary, read the passage again, trying to 
get the correct emphasis and spacing. The CD will help. 














khSsa ITngka-the yakpo chung. nga: thokpo thang 
ngoshenpa mangpo tu’. yinna: tashi min-tu’. tashi nga: 
thokpo yakshd’ re’, tashi’ yo’-thu’ kylwa yore’, nga-nyl phuku 
yin-thu’ takpa nyamtu yo’. ymna: thengsang tashi’-la kapo 
sarpa yore’, eni, kapo the: ming tolma re’, ngonma nga-la 
kapo-cTk yo’. eni, morang-ki ming . . . re . tolma re’, tashi’-ki 
kapo sarpa ngdnma nga: kapo re’, eni thanta tolma nga-la 
kapo yo ma-re’. nga tashi’-ki thokpo yakshS’ yin. ymna: 
thengsang tets khakpo yore’. 




Exercise 8 
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Answer the following questions (in English). 

1 Do we learn the name of the speaker? 

2 How many other people are mentioned by name? 

3 Someone has a problem. What is it? 

4 What is the cause of the problem? 

Exercise 9 

Finally, attempt a translation. 



Unit Seven 

chakhang-la kacha 
clfdmolfo’ shapa 

Banter at the teahouse 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• talk to friends informally 

• construct sentences with action verbs 

• describe what you and others did (intentional actions) 

• use the agentive particle 




(CD1; 50) 

Sonam rings his friend Yeshe. 



l^ T 3v 












q 









q^e^sij 



qsiz^wj| 



*3| 



St 





q 






sjst 















^ T ^^’g’^ T ^j| T q T uia^| 



j^srq^q'srsR' 

g<^<q'q’5terqsj| 



Stai i^^ T 3^^q^ T q^ T qsi| 
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'¥l 









qk'| q^q’Uj^| uji^j 




^•3f Sja^| rura j|q^q\^j^q* 




SONAM we. 

yeshe we, sonam. 

sonam tangkong khyerang khawa: chlnpa-yin. 

yeshe nga tawa:-tsa-la chlnpa-yin. 

sonam nga: tsa-la-ya khare-chana yong-me. 

yeshe nga tawa:-tsa-la shethak ta-me. nga ngapo lokpa-yin. 

tangkong nga tets tepo ma-chung. 
sonam ngapo nyalwa y[n-pa. 

yeshe yin. khyerang nang-la tawa yin-pa. 

sonam gng, tawa-yjn. yeshe, tuwo yo-pa. nga thanta khorang 

nyamtu yo’. eni khorang-la rgkpa tu’. chTkyal-ki phumo 
nyfng-cepo elk. 
yeshe eni khare ygre’. 

sonam khyerang chTkyal-ki phumo-la kapo yo-pa. 

yeshe khawa:-khawa. 

sonam tsemo yin. yinna: ngantsho thanta chakhang-la yo’. 

khyerang shok-a. 
yeshe ya:ya. 



sonam Hey! 

yeshe Hey, Sonam ! 

sonam Where did you go yesterday evening? 

yeshe / went to Dawa’s place. 

sonam Why didn ’t you come to my place as well? 

yeshe / didn’t stay long at Dawa’s. I went home early. I didn’t 

feel so good last night. 
sonam Did you go to bed early? 
yeshe Yes. Did you stay at home? 

sonam Yes, I stayed at home. Yeshe, you know Duho? I’m with 

him at the moment. And he has a companion; a pretty 
foreign girl. 
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YESHE So what? 

SON am You like foreign girls, don’t you? 

yeshe No way! 

sonam / was just joking. But we’re at the teahouse now. 

Come along! 
yeshe Okay. 




hey! (esp. an informal greeting, on the 



^'(qp 









•q 



nay* 












yln(pa) 

me(pa) 

yongwa 

tawa 

chin pa 

lokpa 

nyalwa 



(auxiliary verb) 

(auxiliary verb: negative) 



to come 



stayed 

went (see below) 

to return /come back 

to lie down (implying: to sleep) 



tepo ma-chung didn’t feel well 



tawa 



ngapo 
shok 
tsemo y|n 
khare-chana 
khare yore’ 



ong 



(personal name) 
early 

come! (see below) 
just joking! 
why? 
so what? 
yes/okay 

last night /yesterday evening 



5jcrc;'E^jjc;'| tangkong last night/yesterd 

kha:wa-khawa (emphatic denial) 



ya:ya 

yo-pa 



(response indicating agreement) 

you know . . . (question tag form, used 
like tu’-ka in Unit 4) 



* As a phone-greeting this rather brusque-sounding term imitates 
a similar one used in Chinese. 
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p Language points 

1 Action verbs 

Aside from a small number of purely colloquial verbs (such as the 
single syllable re’), all Tibetan action verbs follow one of two patterns. 
They are either: 

(a) two-syllable verbs 

(b) composite verbs (see next unit) 

Two-syllable verbs, like ^rqj nyalwa, derive from Old and Classical 
Tibetan. The second syllable must be either qj pa or q| wa, but this 
syllable is dispensable, as described below. 

As imperatives (see Unit 5), action verbs can be used on their own. 
In almost all other situations they are fused together with a support- 
ing, or auxiliary verb, forming a unit, e.g.: 



(I) went 




There is little conjugation of action verbs in the spoken language; 
spoken forms usually don’t follow the conjugation found in the 
written language (watch out for variation between the Tibetan-script 
and transliterated versions of the dialogues here: the conjugated 
forms of the written verbs are listed in the Tibetan-English glossary). 
Main verbs convey the activity itself, but most of the details, such 
as when and by whom the action was performed, are provided by 
the auxiliary (in conjunction with the particle which sometimes stands 
between the two verbs). 

The most important action-verb distinction in colloquial Tibetan is 
between intentional and non-intentional verbs. The next few units all 
deal with the first: 
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2 Auxiliaries with intentional verbs 



Through the previous units, a sort of profile for each of the copula 
verbs has been built up. They are used with certain persons (first 
person, second person, etc.), they have their own question-particles, 
tags and negated forms, and one of them functions as an evidential 
(showing first-hand experience). All the verbs used as copulas double 
as auxiliaries for action verbs. Almost all details of their copula-profile 
also apply when they are auxiliaries. 

For instance, in sentences about the past, yin is the auxiliary used 
for first person(s), whereas re’ is used for second and third. 




nga chakhang-la chinpa-yin. 

I went to the teahouse. 




khorang lhakhang-la chinpa-re’. 

He went to the temple. 



The patterns for negative forms however differ a little: 



^•2;n;-3rc;-aj-3]-^3r-q-^CT 



nga thom-la chin-me. 

I didn’t go to the market.* 

khorang nang-la ma-chlnpa-re’. 

He didn’t go home. 



* The Grammar section includes some remarks about the spelling of 
this negative auxiliary. 



Exercise 1 

Match the personal pronouns and names of the first group to the 
appropriate verb-units of the second (more than one combination 
might be possible). One of the verb-units is false, and should be 
discarded. 




1 



q; 

nga 



khyerang-tsho 




tawa 



ECcfjj u)\^’z^q-|jar5lj 

ngantsho yeshe’ thang tglma 



2 ^’q - u)a:| 

nyalwa-yin 

qg]E^q-^| 

tawa-re’ 



chTnpa-me 

5]-ufc-q-^q 

ma-yongwa-re 



yong-me 

q^-q-a)a:'qq| 

tawa-yin-pa 
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Exercise 2 

Translate the following sentences: 



1 

nga tonkhang-la tawa-ym. 

morang pho’-ki sakhang-la chmpa-re . 

khyerang ngapo khare-chana yongwa-ym. 

sa-la ma-ta’-a. 

tangkong khawa nyalwa-yjn. 




(CD1; 51) 

m m Yeshe arrives at the teahouse. Duho, unsure about when to use 
formal (honorific) language, chooses to speak to Yeshe rather 
politely, but Yeshe doesn’t reciprocate. Yeshe and Sonam address 
everyone, including the staff, informally. 




’5i 



^'2^3^’«jq|sr2jqsr?si'q'' 



qJS*^wj| £)'5p| 




uj'^q-aicr|q| q<atrp'^q- 



qSj^3]q| ^■qq’5ig3j-fqq-a]-<5im-ga^ , qq’ 
2l'^q| 







^q-qqi g-5l-S-'q-cn'^-gq-^q' 

J?T%j ^■q^'sj-qTOqq'^q-j (fc’qq'q^q'^rsr^q 



2)’^q| 




^•qq-qj^q%gnj-^q-z3|-qz5J’2fe-q-^^| 




FWTST 




2)’^q| 




'^•q’'q’^qai'5]q-q-iic^| uj^'3^qq-qq''qq'7T|-3iq-q'gq - q-a4^j 
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duho o yeshe’-la: phep-song. 

sonam yeshe’, ngantsho ta: yo\ shok-thang. 

duho yeshe’-la: shu:-thang. 

yeshe we, phumo nga-la cha t&’-thang. chlkyal-ki phumo-the 

khawa: tu’. 

sonam morang tonkhang-la IgkchTn-song. 

yeshe akha. eni tuho, elk sha’-thang. phumo-the khyerang-ki 

kawo sarpa re’-wa’. ngama-the-la khare cha-song. 
duho atsi. thenta ma-sung-thang. khong nga:-kawo ma-re’. 

yeshe khyerang-nyP chlkyal-na khathii’ ygngwa-yin. 

duho kh&sa-rang. 

yeshe tanyin khyerang ta: khare-chana ygng-me. 

duho tanyin nga-la ngul mangpo me’, yinna: nga’ laka mang- 

po chawa-yin. 

yeshe thalo ngul: mangpo yo’-pa. 

duho la:-yo’. 

yeshe gna, nga-la tets tS-thang. 



duho Oh, Yeshe has arrived! 

sonam Yeshe, we’re here, come over! 

duho Yeshe, please sit! 

yeshe Hey (to the female waitress), give me a tea! 

So where is the foreign girl? 
sonam She went back to the hotel. 

yeshe What a pity 7 So Duho, tell us something. Is the girl your 

new girlfriend? What happened to the last one? 
duho (slightly exasperated) Oh, don’t say that! She’s not my 

girlfriend. 

yeshe When did you [two] come from abroad? 

duho Just yesterday. 

yeshe Why didn’t you come here last year? 

duho Last year I didn’t have much money. But I worked a lot. 

yeshe Have you got much money this year? 

duho Yes, I have. 

yeshe Well then, give some to me! 





khyerang-nyi ’ 


you (two) 


5iq^(-q)| 


phep(pa) 


went; came (polite) 




khare cha-song 


what happened? 


^'1 


rang 


just/really, etc. (emphatic) 




s5ng 


auxiliary verb (see below) 


^’l^l 


lokchlnpa 


went back/returned (for people) 


w%i 


atsi: 


(exclamation; surprise, dismay, 
irritation, etc.) 




thenta 

■ 


like that/that way (in relation to 
actions) 


f^r^'i 


elk shi-thang 


say/tell (us) something! 
shl’pa to explain/describe) 


^’aj^I’?T|’5Jc;’2j 

gsr^-Stai 


nga’ laka mangpo 
chapa-yin. 


1 worked a lot (explained below) 


^1 


thalo 


this year 


S’^l 


tanyin 


last year 


8^1 


akha 


what a pity! 


HT^I 


ti’-thang 


give! 


S-3JI 


ngama 


former 
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Language point 

3 The ‘first-hand’ auxiliary 




Unit 4 explained how tu’ is used as a copula verb, when the speaker 
has first-hand knowledge of what she or he is reporting. Such report- 
ing also occurs with actions. A speaker who has first-hand experience 
of an intentional action performed by someone else will report it using 
the verb ^ T (qi) song(wa) as the auxiliary. 



negative form: 
question-particle form: 



srsjcq ma-song 

song-nga 






This auxiliary is used to report actions done in the past (corresponding 
to the English simple past, e.g. Tenzin stayed’), but sometimes also 
those which have just occurred (paralleling the present perfect, e.g. 
Tenzin has arrived’). 



Exercise 3 

The following translated text is Dawa’s account of Yeshe’s visit the 
previous evening. List the verbs in the passage, then separate them 
into those for which first-hand experience forms - either song(wa) as 
the auxiliary, or tu’ as a copula - would be appropriate, and those for 
which they would not. 




“Last night I got back home early. Yeshe came to my place at 
about seven. He also came to my place the night before , but 
I wasn’t there. My neighbour saw him, and told me he’d been 
there. Last night Yeshe and I drank tea and talked for a while. 

I asked if he would go to see Sonam later. But he said he was 
not well. He went home. At least that is where he said he was 
going . . .” 



Language point 

4 Coming and going 




The different forms of an action verb (past, imperative, etc.) are gener- 
ally very similar. The exceptions are the verbs of ‘coming’ and ‘going’. 
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Present Future Past Imperative 



to go qsffqj towa qsyqj towa g^'qj chinpa 

to come tfc’qi yongwa Bfc’qi ygngwa tfe qj ygngwa 



kyuk 






shok 



Here shok is a main verb, not a verb complement, as it was in 
Unit 5. 

These imperative forms are only used in the affirmative. The neg- 
atives follow the usual pattern: ‘don’t go!’ is srqg ma-to and ‘don’t 
come!’ is arcfc-j ma-yong. One might expect qg to to mean ‘go 
(away)!’, but in fact it means, ‘let’s go!’ 

A lathon is used to mark a destination or location, as well as certain 
activities, that one goes ‘on’ or ‘for’, such as ‘a holiday’ (^jq’s}c; T | 
kungseng), or ‘a wander around’ (qraa^qraaisji khyamkhyam): 




nga terge-la chinpa-yjn. 

I went to Derge (a Tibetan town). 







ngantsho kompa-la tawa-yjn. 

We stayed at the monastery. 



One cannot refer to a person as a location. One does not go 
to Sonam, or even Sonam’s, but always the ‘place’ where Sonam is 

s6nam-ki tsa). 




Exercise 4 

Below is a student’s completed test. He had to finish some sentences 
by adding the missing auxiliaries (underlined), and in each case give a 
reason why the chosen auxiliary was the correct one. He didn’t score 
highly. He got some of the auxiliaries wrong, because his reasoning was 
faulty or incomplete. For instance, no.1 : the subject does have first-hand 
experience, and song is an auxiliary which indicates that. However, he 
was still wrong, because song isn’t used for first-person, intentional 
actions. 



(a) Identify any of the sentences (apart from no. 1) which are incorrect 

(b) Correct the auxiliaries 

(c) Supply correct reasons 
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1 



2 



5 



6 



nga nang-la chin ma-song. 

- because the action is experienced first-hand 

khyerang-tsho kyanak-la chlnpa ym-pa. 

- 8ta|; because of the rule of anticipation 









3 

rm-the su:-tsa-la nyalwa-yjn. 

- because of the rule of anticipation 

4 







khasa nga ta’ song-nga. 

- because the action is experienced first-hand 

khyerang khyamkhyam-la chin song-nga. 

- because it is a second person (you) auxiliary 

nga ri: kang-la chln-me. 

- Siqi because the first person didn’t go 




Exercise 5 

Translate these sentences: 



1 When did you go on holiday? 

2 I sat there yesterday, but not today. 

3 Don’t go inside that old building! 

4 The road is not good; we did not go. 

5 Tashi slept at his elder sister’s. 

6 I didn’t go to work; it was Saturday. 




Language point 

5 Question responses 

To a question about an action, such as 

khyerang sa-la nyalwa ym-pa. 

one can respond 

either with the whole verb-unit: 
or the auxiliary verb alone: 




‘Did you sleep/lie on the ground?’ 
'^rq’ujan 
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Unit 7: chgkhang-la kScha cTtomolto’ shSpa 




Exercise 6 

Go through Dialogue 2 again, and answer these questions: 



(a) Do any responses not follow either of the aforementioned 
patterns? 

(b) How do Duho’s attempts to speak politely manifest in his 
responses? 

Language point 

6 The agentive particle 




When Duho said ‘I worked a lot’, towards the end of Dialogue 2, he 
added sji sa to the word for ‘I’, to form ^ nga\ This is the ‘agentive’ 

particle (Tibetan ^’§ji cheta). 

This particle marks the subject (or more properly, the doer , or agent 
- the person or thing responsible for the act). However, generally it 
is only required when the action verb in the sentence is a transitive 
one. Much more could be said about this particle (further discussion 
can be found in the Grammar section), but the important point 
for the learner is to know where and where not to use it. For those 
unfamiliar with the transitive-intransitive distinction, a starting point 
(and nothing more than that) could be to follow this rough guide: 

When the action does not require the involvement (the movement 
or re-positioning) of the whole body, add the particle. When the 
action does require such involvement (e.g. the actions of 
coming, going, sitting, etc.) don’t add the particle. 



This is sufficient to work with the verbs and situations introduced in 
the next few units. In the longer term, the Tibetan-English glossary 
distinguishes between all those action verbs which do, or do not 
generally require use of the particle. 

The forms of the agentive particle are very similar to those of the 
genitive, except that sa always features (for more details, see the 
Grammar section); 



genitive particles 
agentive particles 
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Hence the sa will either be incorporated into the syllable (agent) where 
there is no consonant ending, or stand separate from it, where there 
is. So to indicate that it was Dawa or Tenzin who did a particular 
action, the particle is added thus: 




tawa 

tlntsin 




tawa’ 

tlntsin-ki’ 



If both ‘Dawa and Tenzin’ performed the action together, usually only 
the last one mentioned (i.e. Tenzin) has the particle added. 

The agentive particle has to be attached to the subject (agent), 
so it cannot be heard on the frequent occasions when the subject is 
only implied. 

The agentive particle is the only one of the Tibetan particles that 
is stressed when spoken. In the transliteration, this will be indicated 
by its having a tone-marker. 



Exercise 7 

Go back to Dialogues 1 and 2. Identify those verbs which require the 
use of the agentive particle in each. 




Exercise 8 

Make the following into agents, by adding the written form of the agentive 
particle to each: 




1 you 

2 we 

3 our parents 



4 the government 

5 the car 

6 Dawa and Phuntshok 




Unit Eight 




chutsho’ khgtsho’-la 



At what time? (Making arrangements) 




In this unit you will learn how to: 

• tell the time 

• talk about what you or others are doing now 

• fix appointments and make plans (speaking about the future) 

• have a phone conversation 

• use a phrase equivalent to ‘because’ 

• say the calendar dates 





(CD2; 01) 

m m Sonam phones Duho. (Translations of this and following dialogues 
can be found in the glossary.) 



qSfc’a 



5JS| 


























qqz^5jq| ^'cfc’grq'^ST^q ^•^■^q'^q'q'qq-qi T Sjqj'5]-^c:-q| fSk'orq' 
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SO NAM 
DUHO 
SO NAM 
DUHO 
SO NAM 
DUHO 
SO NAM 



DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 

SONAM 



§|^| 

we, tuho, khyerang khare chjki-yo’. 

thanta nga mfksal kha: chiki-me’. 

tuho, thokong tokarkhang-la tSmo yore’, nga-nyT’ to. 

chutsho’ khatsh6’-la. 

tSmo chutsho’ tunpa-la yore’. 

thanta chutsho’ khatshS’ re’. 

chutsho’ ngapa-ts re’, thanta khyerang-la laka yo 

ma-re’-wa. ng&n-la ngantsho thom-la to. thatik chi’-a. 

nga khyerang-ki tsa-la yongki-yin. 

s6nam kuk-thang. chutsho’ thukpa-na thuk-thang 

cheka: phar-la thutshb’ me’, ta: mi-elk yongki-re’. 

yinna: tha: ce-la tongpa yin-pa. 

yin. 

ona ng&n-la nga nang-la tgki-yin. chutsho’ thuk-thang 
cheka: ce-la ygngki-y[n. 






tha: ce-la 
chutsho’ thukpa 



around/approximately 

special/particular 




before that 
after that 
six o’clock 



chutsho’ khatsho’-la at what time? 
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chutsho’ khatsho’ re’ 
thatik-chepa 

khyerang khare 
chiki-yo’ 

tlmo 

thokong 

thorn 

■ 

sangnyin 

thutshd’ 

phar-la 

tdngpa 

kukpa 



what time is it? 

to get ready/make 
preparations 

what are you doing? 

spectacle/performance 
(either live or viewed 
through various media) 

this evening 

market 

tomorrow 

time 

between 
free (for time) 
to wait 




Language point 

1 Intentional action verbs: standard forms for 
future and present 

To convey that an action is presently being performed, or will, with 
some certainty, be performed one uses standard verb-units for the 
present and future, respectively. 

In the spoken language, the present and future forms of action 
verbs sound the same (i.e. they have no conjugation). Instead the 
whole verb-unit will indicate the time-frame of an action. To form this 
verb-unit, the last syllable of the main verb’s dictionary form is dropped, 
and replaced by what looks like a linking particle. After this particle, 
an auxiliary is added, e.g.: 

Future toki-yjn (I) shall go 

Present tQki-yg’ (I) am going 

The linking particle follows almost the same pattern as the genitive 
(Unit 3). 
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In the spoken language, the sound is a uniform neutral-tone ki. In 
the written sentences it will appear in one of three forms - 
(there is no qj here; it is replaced by 5jj). 

The main information about when and by whom the action is done 
is provided by the auxiliary verb. These auxiliaries again take the same 
form as the copulas of previous units. An auxiliary verb from the 
identity category (yin or re’) is used to indicate a future action, whereas 
one of existence (tu’, yo’, or yore’) shows a present action. 

As was explained in Unit 7, the general ‘profile’ of these auxiliaries 
(which person they are used for, their question-particles, etc.) is the 
same as when they acted as copulas. 



Examples: 






nga laka-la toki-me:. 

I shall not go to work. 



khyerang/khorang takhang-la toki-re. 

You/he will go to the post office. 





In Unit 7, the cheta (agentive particle) was introduced. It features 
regularly when the sentence is set in the past. In present and future 
sentences however, it is often omitted. This point is discussed further 
in the Grammar section. 



Exercise 1 

Translate: 



1 

2 

3 

4 



sangnyin nga nang-la taki-me:. 
khyerang-ki thokpo khawa toki-re’. 

pq’ Sfaj ' ^ qcrqj 

khangmik chungsho the-la su nyalki-tu’. 
khyerang-tsho khathii loki-ym. 
mi-the ngul tiki ma-re’. 





5 
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Language point 

2 Telling the time 



An ordinal number is formed by adding the syllable pa after a cardinal 
number (see Unit 3), e.g.: 



nyi 1 (two) 
^ji k y (nine) 




nyi ’pa 
kupa 



(second) 

(ninth) 



The exception to this is ‘first’, which has a completely different word: 
c^qj thangpo. thutshd’ is the general word for ‘time’. But the word 
for both ‘hour’ and ‘timepiece’ (‘clock’, ‘watch’, etc.) is chutsho’, 
which appears in the question ‘what time is it?’ (lit. ‘How many hours?’) 
Ordinal numbers are used to indicate different hours o’clock. 

For half hours one switches back to cardinal numbers (except for 
1, which remains thangpo), and links the word for ‘half’ (cheka) to 
the o’clock with thang (‘and’). For example: 



five o’clock 
half past five 














chutsho’ ngapa 
chutsho 1 nga-thang cheka 



No equivalents for ‘quarter’ are used. There are two ways of including 
minutes. The ‘shorter’ version involves simply adding the minutes 
(karma) to the hour, like with the half hours (the word for ‘hour’ is 
sometimes also omitted). 



7.15 

(chGtsho’) tun-thang karma conga 

1 0.45 

(chGtsho’) cG-thang karma shjpcG-shenga 



The longer version uses cardinal numbers for the hours, and phrases 
equivalent to ‘past’ (yol-na) for times up until the half hour (i.e. minutes 
1-29), and ‘to’ (smpa-la) for times after the hour (minutes 31-59). 
The longer versions of 7.15 and 10.45 are: 

chGtsho’ tunpa yol-na karma conga (re’) 



chGtsho’ cGcik smpa-la karma conga (ty’) 
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However, Tibetans tend not to be very precise about time. The 
syllable -ts (‘around’) is used liberally, and rather than in minutes, 
times are frequently described in terms of being either ‘past’ (yol + 
auxiliary) or ‘coming up to’ (sin + auxiliary) the hour or half hour. 

There are no colloquial terms for a.m. or p.m. When clarification 
is necessary, words for ‘day’, ‘night’, or ‘evening’ (z^fc’crqi kongthak) 
and ‘morning’ (i&jisrq| shokpa) are added. 



Exercise 2 









Language points 

3 Composite verbs and verbalisers 




Two-syllable verbs were introduced in Unit 7. Some of those (such 
as ‘eating’ and ‘drinking’) require an object. For example, to say the 
equivalent of ‘I ate’, or ‘We’ll have a drink’, one must either mention 
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the type of food or drink (the object), or at the very least, say nj&Jj 
(elk), which is equivalent to ‘something’. 

Apart from the two-syllable verbs, there are composite verbs. Here 
a noun and verb are fused together, to compose a new action verb. 

Noun + Verb 

thatik (preparation) + ^-q| chepa (to do) = qj-|jqj-^-q| 

‘to make preparations’ 

Unlike the example with food and drink, where one can choose 
a variety of objects (nouns), both the noun and verb parts of the 
composite verbs are fixed. The second part of the composite (chepa, 
in the example) turns the whole thing into a verb. For this reason it 
is referred to as a ‘verbaliser’. Almost all colloquial composite verbs 
use one of these four verbalisers: 



chepa tangwa 



sowa 



ST 55 ! 

kyapa 



Some of these have meanings in their own right: the first three can 
be understood as ‘to do’, ‘to send’, and ‘to make’, respectively. But 
as verbalisers, their meaning is more fluid, and varies, depending upon 
the combination. Here are some illustrations: 



qq-TTVC^-qi 


laka-chepa 


to work 




nyopcha-kyapa 


to shop 




mota-tangwa 


to drive 


£q-gqj-q[ 


tshong-kyapa 


to trade 




lopcong-chepa 


to study 




ka’-tangwa 


to call to; to invite 


^wq-c^-qi 


rokpa-chepa 


to help 




changsa-kyapa 


to get married 


^•gqj-qi ka’-kyapa to shout (but ka’ is also ‘language’, e.g. 



phoka’ is ‘spoken Tibetan’, so tfcr-^-ajqj-qi phoka’-kyapa 
is ‘to speak Tibetan’ - both the act and the ability) 



Question-words and adverbs are usually placed in between the noun 
and verbaliser parts of the composite as in Dialogue 2, Unit 7: nga’ 
laka mangpo chawa-yjn. ‘I worked a lot’. 
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4 The written-spoken divide: verbs 



As already stated, spoken Tibetan relies heavily upon auxiliary verbs 
to indicate time. The sound of the main verb will not necessarily 
change to reflect different times. But there is verb conjugation (i.e. 
different forms for the past, present, and future) in written Tibetan. 
So when writing sentences, one needs to choose the correct form 
of the main verb. These forms can be found in the glossary. In com- 
posite verbs, it is the verbaliser which has conjugation. There is more 
discussion about these issues in the Grammar section. 



Exercise 3 

Translate: 

1 What is she doing now? 

2 They invited me, but I didn’t go. 

3 What language are they speaking? 

4 I shall sit next to you in the car. 

5 Tenzin isn’t here? Well then, I shall wait. 

6 You did the shopping. I shall make food. 




Language point 

5 Other time-related phrases 




Note that the structures used for talking about things in time (Dialogue 
1) are similar to those used for talking about things in space (i.e. 
location, Unit 4). You situate an action or event in time by using 
a lathon, which can translate as ‘at’, ‘on’ or ‘in’. Then to talk about 
‘after’ or ‘before’ something (i.e. one time in relation to another), 
you follow the same pattern as the more specific terms for location, 
linking the time-word to that something with a genitive particle. 
Examples: 

c^V§S 3 ^ai| the: ngan-la before that 

er3jr^i«rai| ngan-tsho: ce-la after us 

chutsho’ sum-ki ring-la for three hours 



no 
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Exercise 4 

Put these times together with the actions in full Tibetan 
Consult the glossary if necessary. 



sentences. 



(a) 10.00 - I shall work 

(b) 11.30 - you will eat 

(c) 17.10 - we were not here 

(d) 14.00 - Dawa went to the restaurant 

(e) now - will you come here? 

(f) 23.00 - go home! 



Example: 

chutsho’ sGm-thang cheka-la nga lopcong cheki-ym. 

At half past three, I shall study. 




Exercise 5 

Marked in bold is the situation. Provide the necessary information in 
Tibetan, in no more than three sentences each time. Don’t forget to use 
polite verbs when appropriate: 



1 You are making an appointment to see someone. Inform the 
person that you will: (a) come to his/her office; (b) come at 
14.15; (c) work up until (q^Tn pharthu) then. 

2 Someone who wants to meet up with you today rings. Inform 
this person that: (a) no, you don’t have time today; (b) you will 
be at home tomorrow morning; (c) she could come at 11.00. 

3 You are at a restaurant, and ring a friend. Inform your friend: 
(a) where you are; (b) that you are together with an acquaintance; 
(c) that he/she could come along before 19.00. 

Language point 

6 ‘Because’ 

A straightforward way to express something like ‘because’ is the phrase 
khangyin-serna. When written, this is inserted between two sentences, 
but stands separate from them. The sentence which follows it is 
always the reason or justification for the previous one. 
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^cM'aj^'7T| w 5I^2f25^j 

thering nga chakhang-la yongki-me: khangyin-serna nga-la 
laka mangpo yo’. 

I am not coming to the teahouse today, because I have 
a lot of work. 

khorang(-ki’) nga-la rokpa cheki-re khangyin-serna khorang 
nga: thokpo re’. 

He will help me, because he’s my friend. 



Exercise 6 

On the left is what you have decided to do, or not do. On the right is 
the reason. Make these into the five Tibetan sentences suggested, using 

khangyin-serna: 




(a) 


Not staying in that big hotel 


expense 


(b) 


Going to your friend’s 


time 


(c) 


Going on a picnic 


holiday 


(d) 


Not giving Tenzin that money 


not having 


(e) 


Eating at the Tibetan restaurant 


liking 




(CD2; 02) 

Some exercises from this point on test your understanding of the 
dialogues and passages. This symbol (7) at the start of a dialogue 
means that you are advised to attempt the related exercises before 
checking the translation. 

Duho has to phone a travel agency. He gets nervous, particularly 
because he is not confident when using polite language. A female 
voice answers. 
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c;’ 



■q^’3:3j!5j'^'^£nz5i’^''u)a;] 
2(| qjJ-S^-q^qwij 




gzsra-q'i^' 



qafo’ 




•uki 



q-^’<3j’2q-^'3l^-ajsn25j| ^'sqq’fq'^q'^'^-q-p'^-afci rnaarsj’ 







fn^5i'^'qgq-^'5j-^c-| qqq-^-^CT| 



Qq^q':jja;5r^wqqq'|}'si3^qq 



a«p - 3j3^| qr^'^rjq'^zii^sj’^'ai'^qq'^'^i 



W 



-ni-c:c:-SJ''^cr'qc;'aiz5]'fgc;^'q&3;-^q^'c:c;' 

•^ir-c:c;-q-aj-J) 

5j3v| q|-qq-qqq-3:qq'q^q|'q|-^c:| 




duho khangseng-timtulkhang re’-wa la:. 
tsering la-re’. 

duho nga kato tonkhang-na khapar tangki-yo’. khyerang 

tshering tolkar-la: yin-pa. 
tsering la-yin. 

duho tashi-tele’ tshering tolkar-la:. nga: ming-la tuho serki-yo’. 

nga s6nam-ki thokpo yin. 
tsering o, tashi-tele’. 

duho tshering tolkar-la:, nga nangnyinkha namthuthang-la 

toki-yin. yinna: pasi (langkhor) ngapo shethak tgki-re’. 
chana nga mota tshSlki-yo’. 

tsering ngantsho-la mgta me’-la:. yinna: khalowa nggshenpa 

khasha’ yo’. namthu chutsho’ khatsh6’-la phfrki-re’. 
duho namthu phTrki-ma-re’. papki-re’. 
tsering khantas. khyerang namthu-la phepki-me:-pa. 
duho la-me:. nga:-thgkpo namthu-la phepki-re’. 
tsering ale-thangpo khyerang lakhung ta: phep-thang. 
duho chutsho’ thangpo-la e. 
tsering me:, khathu’ phep-na tiki-re’. 
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ior 









qSfcrqi 



tshering tolkar 
khangseng 
kato tonkhang 
namthuthang 
tshilwa 



mrng-la tuho serki-yo’ (I’m) called Duho 



khantas 

a 

khapar-tangwa 

nangnyinkha 



(personal name) 

‘Snow Lion’ 

(hotel name) 
airport 

to search/look for 

(question-particle: see 
below) 

how is that? (see below) 
to phone 

day after tomorrow 










’a ap: 






khathii’ phep-na tiki-re’ come here whenever you 

like (lit. whenever you 



T\*ll 

Sj-re-2gi 



namthu 



pappa 



come, it’ll be okay) 
airplane 
to land 



ST' 









or 



(mota:) khalowa 

ale-thangpo 

timtulkhang 

phlrwa 

-la 



driver 



anyway; first 
travel agent 
to fly 

on/by (for transport) 



Exercise 7 

Some misunderstandings arose in this conversation. What were they? 
The answer section has some suggestions about how they might have 
been avoided. 
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Phone etiquette - basics 



The phone conversation in Unit 7 was between friends. Here, the 
situation is a little more formal, between people who have not 
met. In such situations, as a bare minimum, be sure to: (1) adopt 
a respectful tone, with none of the abrasiveness of playful banter; 
(2) use the polite request verbs (introduced in Unit 5); (3) liberally 
sprinkle the conversation with la: - if there’s no official title you can 
address the person with, you must add la: to their name (there are 
no direct equivalents for Mr/Mrs). 

tashi-tele’ is not used as a perfunctory opening remark, like ‘hello’, 
and is used mainly when one knows the other person (or, as in the 
dialogue, during introductions). There’s no polite way to say goodbye 
on the phone. If the conversation was between friends, they may 
exchange the phrase which is also frequently used at the end of a 
face-to-face meeting, and is similar to ‘see you!’: (cal-yong). 

But one is only really sure that the conversation is over when either 
person says ‘I’m putting (the phone/receiver) down’: 
nga shaki-yjn. 




Language point 

7 Useful ‘checking’ questions 



When you don’t hear or understand what someone has said, you 
politely prompt them to repeat it with la: (or impolitely with 
q| T ^i khare, or a). 

khantas (or *jj T q^ T s)|) is a question, used to ask ‘how?’, in 



relation to actions, e.g. ’ khyerang khantas 



toki-ym. ‘How will you go?’ 



But it can also be used as a polite response, when you heard what 
was said, but didn’t understand exactly what someone meant (not 
dissimilar to ‘How is that?). 
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Another term is useful when you just want to ensure that you have 
understood correctly what someone has said; it is particularly helpful 
for checking details, when making practical arrangements, finalising 
plans for travel, meetings, etc. You simply repeat the piece of infor- 
mation (as you have understood it), then tag Sji e to the end, e.g.: 

sa-pasang-la e On Friday (you said)? 



Exercise 8 

Over the phone, Sonam has just given some details about where and when 
you should meet him. Using the new structure, check that you have under- 
stood him correctly; you think he said that you should meet (a) tonight 
at 7.30, and (b) at the bus station. You also want to check whether you 
should meet (c) in front of (as opposed to inside) the station. 





Dates 



Instead of referring to individual months by names (‘January’, ‘February’, 
etc.), you use ordinal numbers, to call them the equivalent of ‘first 
month’, ‘second month’. There are two principal calendars: the general 
or ‘foreign’ (i.e. Gregorian) one of everyday affairs, and the Tibetan lunar 
calendar, used mainly to mark religious dates. So for dates, rather than 
using the general word for month (grqi tawa), you need to specify: 




cinta (month of the general calendar) 
phonta (month of the Tibetan calendar) 



For example: 




cinta thangpo 
phonta thukpa 



January 

the sixth Tibetan month 



The pattern for dates is similar to months. 



afsrqi tshepa is the general word for ‘date’, but one normally 
specifies, either: 

T afci| chltshe’ (general date) 

^r T aS^i photshe’ (Tibetan date) 
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In the subcontinent and amongst the diaspora communities however, 
it is more common to hear tarik, a loanword from Hindi (etc.), 
for dates of the foreign calendar, e.g. 




chitshe’-ku, for ‘the 9th’ 



When a month and date are put together, one only needs to specify 
either ‘general’, or ‘Tibetan’ once: 




cinta sumpa: tshepa cucik 

11th of March 

phonta kyepa: tshepa nyjshu 

20th of the eighth Tibetan month 




Unit Nine 




khalak thang sgkhang-ki kor 

Food and restaurants 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• order in a restaurant 

• identify some Tibetan foods and dishes 

• ask about and express wants and needs 

• understand food and drink culture 

• make sentences which have more than one action verb 




(CD2; 07) 

Two young women, Lhadzom and Dekyi, together with Lhadzom’s 
son, have taken a break in their journey to eat in a simple 
restaurant. They address the staff, and each other, informally. 



q T ^ T pq’q^I T ^ T q^5|’ai3^] 
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'^1 















gi 



^jrq*qj 



fcr 




T GT 



a^awrSfara^’qran 



^srq^gf^srffij q T ^^ T q T ^| T ^ T q^ T Si^TOq| afarefar 



qSVaf*; 



w a*r 



T sr 












t zt|^| g’q^’q^j q^aw'q^jsrqsj 






lhadzom khare saki-yjn. nga thukpa thungki-yjn. 



DEKYI 



TENZIN 



namshi’ thangmo tu’-ka. nga-ya thukpa thungki-yin. 
phu-tantsin khy6’-la khare kg’, 
nga-la momo ko’. 



lhadzom phuku t[ y[n-na. takpa khgng-chesho’-the saki-ygre’. 

tekyi, phaki phu-the k&tang-na khalak ngak-thang. nga 
chukhang tshSl-ka tgki-yin. {she leaves) 
dekyi phu, ngantsho-la thukpa nyT’ t&-thang. eni mgmo tu’-ka. 



worker thanta mgmo sgki-tu’. karma conga-ts kgrki-re’. 



DEKYI 



karma conga-ts e. gna thukpa tets khyer mo-kg’. mgmo 
so’ tshar-na tshangma nyamtu khyer-shok. 



worker la:so. thungya. 



DEKYI 

TENZIN 



cha nyi’. phu-tantsin, thungya ko’-pa. 
thungye kha: mo-ko’. ame’ elk lapki-re’. 
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yi 

Xn 

•Iv 




q^rq| future of qSfcrqj 


tshilwa 


to search for 


qSsrqi 


so’pa past of sowa 


to make 




korki-re’ 


will take (a certain amount 
of time) 




phuku ti ym-na 


this child! (phrase, 
expressing exasperation) 




Ihatsom/tekyi’/ 
phu tintsin 


(personal names) 




thukpa 


Tibetan food (see below) 


| 


lami 


worker 




la:so 


(expression of assent/ 
agreement) 




thungya 


a drink 




khyerwa 


to carry/to take 


a£qqi 


tsharwa 


to finish 




Eating habits 



The term sakhang (translated here as ‘restaurant’) encompasses 
various eateries, ranging (in the Tibetan context) from relatively plush 
eating-places in hotels, to the far more widespread, extremely humble 
type of establishment. Eating in the latter is an ordinary, informal and 
relatively inexpensive social activity. Beyond a standard repertoire, 
menu variation is not great. Because of their modest scale, these 
places frequently run out of dishes. It is therefore often sensible to 
ask what is available, rather than trusting the menu. 

Vegetarianism amongst Tibetans was almost unheard of until 
modern times. The traditional diet was grain and meat-heavy; fruit 
and vegetables featured little. In more recent times, Chinese and 
subcontinent influences have altered this to some extent. 

Tibetans eat with spoons (thurma), hands <qqj*q| (lakpa), or 
chopsticks (kotse). 
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Language point 

1 Expressing wishes, using 




Tibetan action and modal verbs (see also the Grammar section) gener- 
ally require auxiliaries; kg’ (dictionary form ko’pa) is an exception. 
You use it to ask about or express preferences, wants and needs 
(mainly related to physical objects and practical matters). This struc- 
ture is only for first-person statements and second-person questions. 
A lathon follows the personal pronoun. 



nga-la thi kg’. I need a knife. 

As Dialogue 1 shows, the negative particle (usually pronounced mo) 
goes directly before the kg’, and the question-particle (pa) goes 
straight after it. 

This form should only be used with intimates, or those you would 
not usually address with polite speech (such as children). It would be 
rude to address someone who would normally be shown respect 
(including strangers) with phrases such as: 




khyo’/khyerang-la khare ko. 

What do you want? 




Exercise 1 

Translate these as though they were spoken amongst intimates: 



1 Do you want a chair? 

2 I want the cheaper one. 

3 Don’t you want some of this (food)? It’s tasty. 

4 khyerang-la rokpa ko’-pa. 

5 nga-la khangpa khetsang mo-ko’. 




Ordering food 



Addressing restaurant workers in very polite terms (the polite instruc- 
tions of Unit 5, etc.) is permissible. But it is more common to use 
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less formal request forms, particularly verb complements, such as 
thang. There are no phrases corresponding to ‘I would like’, or ‘please’ 
here. The simplest request is to name the item required, preceded by 
the equivalent of ‘for me’ (i.e. nga-la). 



Language point 

2 Measure words 




Simple requests for individual cups or bowls of things can be made by 
attaching a number to the item in question; e.g. cha-clk, (‘one (cup of) 
tea’), or thukpa nyp (‘two (bowls) of thukpa’). qjcq khang and S tho 
are terms sometimes used instead of ‘one’ and ‘two’, respectively. 

Certain words of English origin are standard amongst Tibetans 
outside Tibet, e.g. q T S^| paleta (‘plate’), ^rq T Sj| khalasi (‘glass’). 

In Tibet, one is more likely to encounter Tibetan terms, such as: 



Sfa^qi phorpa (‘bowl’), CTrc’afai karyol (‘porcelain cup’), and 

Nf M— ■ It I ■ 






si tertse (‘plate’). 






kang followed by a number can be used to refer to many items 



(food or other) which are countable. Three ‘apples’ (ttj^| kushu), for 
instance, is kushu kang-sGm. 



Meals and foodstuffs 




qi thukpa - (1) noodles and noodle dishes, (2) soups and 
broths 

kyathuk - Chinese-style long noodles, and soups with 
these noodles 

thenthuk - soup with flattened noodles 

aqqraqqi momo - parcels of dough, encasing meat or other 
stuffing, which are steamed or fried 

shaphaklep - fried, meat-filled flattened ‘breads’ 



(g’)agajj (ngo-)tshal - vegetables 
qm^qi phaklep - bread 
ta’ - rice 

shanta - meat and rice dish 
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-R'gzjj shaptak - fried meat and chilli dish 

phlngsha - dish with glass noodles and meat 
tango* - fried rice 
thangtshal - salad 
tlmo - steamed bread 
sro mar - butter 
konga - eggs 
iaj sho - yoghurt 
r3/sj| oma - milk 

khunglaphuk - carrots 
qzji \Ri phaksha - pork, langsha - beef 

chasha - chicken 

g^’qi chura - cheese (the Tibetan form of which is often 
rock-hard) 

^srqi tsampa - (roasted) barley-grain flour; the Tibetan staple 
food 

shame’ (pa:) khalak - vegetarian (i.e. meatless) 

food 



ngarmo - (1) sweet (taste), (2) sweet dishes (desserts, 

etc.) 

i§p|sr& shokcha - ‘morning tea’ (the closest word to ‘breakfast’ 
in normal conversation, but used with the verb ‘to drink’, not 
‘to eat’) 

nyinkung-khalak - lunch 
kongtho:-khalak - evening meal 




Exercise 2 

Imagine that you are in a restaurant with a friend. Do the following in 
Tibetan: 



(a) Ask your friend what she wants. 

(b) Ask the restaurant worker whether fried rice, yoghurt and tea 
are available. 

(c) Order rice and yoghurt for yourself. 
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Language point 

3 More than one action verb 




So far sentences have been limited to single action verbs. Equivalents 
of ‘but’ and ‘because’ (conjunctions) have been explained, but these 
are stand-alone phrases; they don’t affect the order of the words 
around them. The following two structures are embedded in the 
sentences. They allow you to add more action verbs, to make more 
complex sentences. Note that in both, you remove the auxiliary from 
the first verb-unit: 



(a) qja;| 

When someone comes or goes somewhere, to do a particular 
action, the two verbs (one showing motion and the other showing 
the intended action) can be included in one sentence with the 
syllable ka; it functions like ‘(in order) to’. 

The verb-unit expressing motion is the primary one here (so the 
personal pronoun has no agentive particle); it ends the sentence, 
and varies according to time (past, present, etc.). The verb express- 
ing the intended action stands in the first part of the sentence. 
That first verb has no auxiliary, and its (disposable) last syllable is 
replaced with the ka. Whatever time the sentence is set in, that 
first verb, showing the intended act, always takes the future form. 




nga khalak soka toki-yin. 

I shall go (in order) to make food. 







nga khalak soka chinpa-yin. 

I went (in order) to make food. 



(b) 3^]| 

If there were two separate actions, with one following after the 
other, instead of expressing these in two separate sentences, na 
allows you to combine them in one. The action in the first part 
of the sentence is the one done first, and the one in the second 
part follows it. The one who performs the actions is frequently 
(although not always) the same person: i.e. ‘having done A, she 
did B’. The pattern for the second verb-unit is the same as with 
ka. That for the first verb is also very similar (with na replacing 
ka), except that the first verb takes the past form. 
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In these examples, very literal translations are given, to help demon- 
strate the order: 

nga sakhang-la chTn-na khalak sawa-ym. 

Having gone to the restaurant, I ate. 

nga’ tashi-la khapar tang-na klcha shlpa-yin. 

Having phoned Tashi, I spoke (with him). 

If the first verb is in the negative, the negating particle (ma) goes just 
before the last syllable of that verb. 

khorang-tsho thatik ma-cha-na toki-tu. 

Having not made preparations, they are going. 




Exercise 3 

Perhaps someone (let’s say Duho) was once learning the structures just 
described. He wrote different portions of sentences on flash-cards, and 
practised creating sentences by neatly arranging the cards in various 
orders on a table. When he briefly left the room, let’s suppose a Tibetan 
friend thought that it would be ‘amusing’ if he switched certain verbs 
and negations in these sentences, creating chaos. Please restore some 
order. 



namthu thering phlr-na khlsa phap-wa-re’. 

(a) ^•ak-tn^-^cn^-q-gz^'5|-a)a:| 

nga yong-ka rokpa cheki-yin. 

khdrang-ki’ sa’-na khalak ngak-s5ng. 

nga’ ngQl chin ma na tokarkhang-ki nanglo-la tapa-ym. 

(d) 

nga ma-na nyal toki-yin. 
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Exercise 4 

The sentences below are formulated in a variety of ways in English. But 
they all fit comfortably in the aforementioned two structures. Translate 
them: 




1 He went without saying anything. 

2 We sat and talked in the restaurant. 

3 I shall go and search for a hotel. 

4 I don’t want food. I ate something before coming here. 

5 Having ordered two noodle-soups, Nyima gave one of them 
to me. 

One of Dekyi’s sentences in Dialogue 1 uses the standard present 
form introduced in Unit 8. But she is commenting on her son’s eating 
habits. So obviously this form is not just for describing what someone 
is doing right now, but also talking in more general terms about the 
present. This point will be explored more in Unit 10. But bear it in 
mind when doing the next exercise. 



Exercise 5 

According to your current understanding of Tibetan culture, judge which 
of these generalisations are likely to be true, and which are likely to be 
false. 




phopa sha-la kapo yo ma-re’. 
phopa oma-la cha-la ka: ygre’. 












phopa’ nang-la chang soki-yore. 
phopa lakpa’ tsa-na saki-yo ma-re’. 



phopa’ saya ngarmo shethak saki-yo ma-re’. 






kyarik-la phopa’ sho mang-nga thungki-yore’ 
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A (CD2; 08) 

m i Yeshe’s mother has invited Duho to the family home for a meal. 
Yeshe and Duho talk to each other using informal terms, whereas 
Yeshe’s mother addresses Duho as befits a guest. 









ffc'l <^z^’q<aqwrc^’i q’afaj’afzir 
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sqq' 




35=^*w 

•^| ^tn-afTrn'g-qj5i'qgq - 5ngq-^'ffjq’| a^'SJ'^qrn 

tnSJai-^'q^j «5n'ara-cn'q^'qqq|'<qcn!j]j 

iqtnqj (^sr^ria^q'qqq 

gq'c^'aiq-5i36q| gq'afc'q'e&n'aftq'siq'^'^cn tnSJar^’aiairq 




5jq'5l-5j-qqq’q^| 

q-oj-m?(5aj-^;-5jg:-s^-^5n-ajq|^| uj'Sqj j^'^q’Z^’Sjq’erar^’qj'q^' 



5iq - q-^ci|'q-qqq qvq-z^q-:jj^q-5fz^jqj u^'^qq'<<^-||'3)'qqzjj 



q-aj-a^q-q-gE^^'l 

mq-u]q-aj^-3i-q^| gqq#>rqq| 




^1 



5W|'3Wl'af'q'5166^| 

jfl’^q-awjqi q^'^qq-z^q-q|)qjq’!^c: 

^•q^-(&q)-^-^cr-^c:'q-^q'q^'grn-&'aic-'qj zr-aEjin-^tn- 






^■q'^q’q^’g’jfjq'i 5i^qq-5r§=^q'| siq-^ai -g-a^q- 
q-5]^qq'^'^'5te| BT^l q^-cfjc^pS'qi 







mother khong, ta: shu:-thang. ale-thangpo s6lcha khang ch6’. 

nga momo lenka tgki-yin. (she returns) ngantsho ta: 
shalak yakpo me’, yjnna nyepo ch6’-ro-a. 
yeshe tuho, mgmo sa-thu’ sapsap chi-a, tshapo tu’. 
mother s6lcha she’, momo khanta tu’-la:. 
duho la: shjmpo shethak tu’. 
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mother thangtshal-ya ch6\ thaptsang-la momo mangpo yo\ 

solcha ch6’. thangmo min-tu’-ka. 
duho nga-la s6lcha me: aca-la: {she leaves the room) yeshe’, 

khyerang-ki amS’ nga-la cha khanta mangpo luki-tu’. 
nga-la ng6na’ mo-ko. yinna: nyanki min-tu’. nga-la rgkpa 
chi’-thang. 

yeshe kha: yg ma-re’. Iuks6l re’, (she returns) 
mother ta: mgmo tshapo ch6\ 
duho aca-la: nga: ng6na’ tjk-song. 
mother kang khasha’ she’-thang. 

yeshe tuho, khyerang phokS 5 phopa nangshin kyaki-yo’-pa. tha 

mgmo phopa nangshin sa-a. tsang ma-chi’-thang. 
mangtsa sa-a. 

duho nga tsang chiki-me’. ara, nga: thgkhok. 
yeshe nylngce:, chlkyal-mi thentsho . . . 
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\dT‘ 



aj'aji 



a 



^q T afc 



q|gq*q|gq^'CJ| 









9^1 

a^qS^j 






solcha 

lenpa 



shalak 

thaptsang 

sa-thu’ 

sapsap-chepa 



tea (polite/honorific) 

to take/collect/get 
(intentional) 

food (polite/honorific) 

kitchen 

when eating 

to be careful 



nga-la solcha me: no tea for me! (polite) 



kha: yo ma-re’ 
(nga:) tjk-song 



nyingce: 



tsang-chepa 



thokhok 

■ 

lukpa 

nyanpa 

nangshin 

mangtsa 

tha 



ara 



it doesn’t matter/it ’s okay! 

that’s enough (for me)! 

(exclamation of sympathy; 
meant mockingly here, 
like ‘oh, poor you!’) 

to hold back/to act with 
restraint (out of 
politeness) 

stomach 

to pour/put (in) 

to listen 



the same as 



some more 



so/now 

ow! 



or shalak nyepo cho’/ enjoy the food! 






shalak nyepo 
nang-ko 
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Eating etiquette; host and guest roles 



The Tibetan host abhors an empty vessel; such a vessel verges on 
being something of ill-portent. Hence the host’s most essential role 
is to ensure that the guest’s bowl, cup, etc. are constantly replenished. 
This is accompanied with unremitting encouragement to ‘eat!’ and 
‘drink!’ These are delivered in the form of polite imperatives. Note 
also that certain polite nouns are required (explained further in Unit 
15). Protests from overwhelmed guests are treated as part of the 
performance (and are generally ignored). A guest showing frustration 
at the host’s apparent disregard of his/her protests would obviously 
be offensive. The seasoned guest paces him/herself (taking, for 
instance, just small sips of tea, when invited, so that the cup is only 
topped-up by a small amount each time). 

The idea of ‘going Dutch’ after eating or drinking out with someone 
is a rather alien one. Indeed, showing eagerness to foot the whole bill 
is almost expected. It is not uncommon to see two parties physically 
restraining one another, in their desperate attempts to be the one 
to pay! 

Because of the association between appetite and health, an obser- 
vation that someone is eating well (i.e. ‘a lot’) is a positive thing to 
say, rather than a criticism. Similarly, to say ‘you have put on weight!’ 
is a compliment, akin to ‘you look well!’ 



Exercise 6 

The snippets of speech below are possible statements and responses. 










mo-ko’ 

la-me: 

tjk-song 



nyepo ch5-a 
ti shimpo min-tu’ 
oya 






nga saki-me: 



thuce-che 









yakpo sa-a q’(X)^T^q*q^zri nga (X)-la 



tjk-song-la 



kapo me 
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Choose which one(s) would be appropriate if you found yourself in 

each of these social situations (sometimes it is stipulated whether the 

situation is formal or informal): 

1 You need to respond to someone who has just invited you for 
a drink, but who you don’t particularly like. 

2 You’ve invited someone for a meal; the food’s on the table, 
ready to be eaten (formal). 

3 Someone’s attempting to put more food on your plate, but you 
aren’t sure if you can eat more (formal). 

4 Someone’s attempting to put more of some dish on your plate, 
which you didn’t like the taste of. 

5 Your friend has just poured you some more beer (informal). 

6 The restaurant worker brings your food and drink. 




Exercise 7 (cd2; 12 ) 

Two elderly Tibetans sit, with their tea, in a restaurant, sharing thoughts. 
They eventually notice two other customers, and their conversation turns 
in a new direction. 




khotshG’ khare saki-tu . the-la thangtshal serki-re . 
thangtshal-e. re’, chfkyal-ki mi’ tshal ngbnpo mangpo 
saki-yore’. ala, ngantsho phopa-la shimpo yo ma-re’-wa. 
yg ma-re. ngantsho: lungpa-la tshll thentsho semcan-la 
taki-yo. eni, khotsho khare thungki-tu’. the chG ngarmo re . 
khorang-tsho’ phuku: thungye khare-chana thGngki-yore’. 
khang-she’. 

1 Who else is in the restaurant? 

2 Organise the text into portions, for speaker A and speaker B. 

3 How many different uses are made of the standard present here? 



Unit Ten 



® g*jrcj| 

nyopcha-kyapa 

Shopping 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

- - vx 

•> 1 i 

• make purchases and bargain for prices 

• personalise statements 

• use volunteering structures (similar to ‘I’ll do it!’) 

• describe actions done regularly or repeatedly 

• use phrases equivalent to ‘only’, ‘whether or not’, ‘too’, etc. 




(CD2; 13) 

Whilst shopping in Kathmandu, Penpa addresses a female 
shopkeeper. 




q^-3(qjsr^| 






q-q’argjq-^'g-q^-g'q^-U)3;| 



^n-^5i - n|^rr|’Wq^q|'q|q| 

ajq-q-i ^-q-ujq'(qq')uT^'qq| 
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n^\ 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 


















"N 

F> 










aca-la: khata yo’-pa. 



la-yo’. 

tan ro-chi’. thentsho-la khatsh6’ re’. 
t[ntsho puka yaka yore’, rere-la kgrmo ngapcu 
ngapcu yin. siki-yjn-pa’. 



tets cak-ya tu’-ka. 

nyl’ sik-thang, nga’ kormo kupcu-la tshong-kg. 

yongnga, nga’ nyl’ nyg-kg. tsampa-ya yo’-pa. 

tsampa yo’-la:. 

kilo-la khatsh6’ cheki-ygre’. 

kilo-la kgrmo kyacu re’. 

kgrmo kyacu. tanyin nga’ kgrmo thukcu-la 

nyowa-yin. 

tha thengsang tshangma yar-pharki-ygre’. 
tshongpa-la-ya kale-khakpo tu’. ngSnma sacha ta: 
phopa: tshongkhang mangpo ygre’. yinna: thengsang 
nga clkpo yin. phorik-la tsampa mlksal-ki khal-chenpo 
re’, t[: cha-na tshongki-yo’. khepsang shethak 
yg ma-re’. 

thaka-rang re’ aca-la:. tsampa ngona khal-chenpo re’. 



PENPA 
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• f * 9 $ a // 4 



ft liTY 




Fi'JX'/Kiv! !v! IvlW *! 1 

t<y\ oy. xZv. 






IT 



& 







"7TrtW*Jj 



pen pa 
tshongkhUn 
piika yaka 






*q 



qpn*rq| 

qfe'qi 






rere 



nyowa 

sjkpa 

tshongpa 

yongnga 

thaka-rang re’ 

calak 



(personal name) 
shopkeeper/sel ler 
better quality 
each (see below) 
to buy 

to buy (honorific) 

to sell 

okay! 

(you are) quite right! 

thing (manmade, mainly 
small items) 
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■*X 






thentsho-la khatshd’ re’ 


how much are they? 




cak-ya tu’-ka 


any chance of a reduction? 




khatsho’ cheki-yore’ 


how much? (see below) 


q^jq T qqq(’|p| 


mlksal(-ki) 


especially 




yar-pharwa 


increasing 




kale-khakpo 


difficult 




khepsang 


profit/gain 




khal-chenpo 


important 


<I]UF;'q| 


yarwa 


to borrow; to lend 




yin 


(personalised verb; see 
below) 




tha: 


(speech-filler) 




khata 


Tibetan silk ‘scarf’, usually 



white, signifying 
auspiciousness; 
presented in various 
religious and social 
situations (when 
greeting, parting, 
congratulating, etc.) 




Language point 

1 Talking about prices 

nyopcha-kyapa is usually shopping for essentials, rather than as 
a pastime. There is no separate verb for ‘pay’; instead equivalents 
for ‘give’ are used. Whether talking about buying, selling, or indeed 
borrowing, prices and rates are always attached to items by a lathon 
- the closest English equivalent here would be ‘for’ (as in, ‘how 
much for this?’) This use of lathon is illustrated in Dialogue 1 , in both 
questions about prices: 

thentsho-la khatsho re\ (How much do they cost?), and 
kilo-la khatshd cheki-yore\ (How much is it per kilo?) 
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The first question is accompanied by a verb of identity, whereas the 
second - used more when asking about rates of things - may have either 
one of existence, or identity. The word rere (for ‘each’) here is neces- 
sarily referring to a number of uniformly priced items, so as in the 
example, the price is repeated (rere-la kormo ngapcu-ngapcu yjn). 



Exercise 1 

Translate the following. The first sentence has already been done. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



How much is a (cup of) tea? 









cha-cik-la khatsho re’. 



A (cup of) tea costs 5 rupees. 

No, I don’t want (to buy) that one. How much is the green one? 
Please sell this to us. 

I paid 14 Yuan for these noodles. 

How much will you sell that table for? 

We borrowed his car for two days. 




Shopping and bargaining 



For someone learning a language, regular engagement with native 
speakers is usually guaranteed when shopping for essentials (in super- 
markets, grocers, etc.) However, due to prevailing economic, social 
and political conditions, Tibetans are not active in a huge range of 
commercial spheres. Perhaps the most likely interactions are with 
Tibetans who are owners of small shops and stalls, selling cultural 
and religious artefacts, souvenir items and trinkets. 

Not all prices are open to negotiation. You can establish whether 
the price is fixed or negotiable (and gain an idea of the range for 
negotiation) by asking whether there is any possibility of a reduction 
(as in Dialogue 1). This is preferable to ‘suggesting’ an alternative 
price at the outset. 

Some points on currency variations were discussed in Unit 5. 
Tibetans outside Tibet usually adopt the weights and measures of 
the society they live in, so things are frequently purchased in 
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(kilo ‘kilograms’). More common in Tibet is the aj’sij (kyama - 500g, 
or about 1.1 pounds). 




Language point 

2 Personalisation 



In previous units, yin and y6’ (verbs of identity and existence, respec- 
tively) were used only for the first person; that is, sentences with T 
or ‘we’ as their subject. But the boundaries of these verbs can be 
extended. So instead of using them only to refer to him- or herself, 
a speaker may choose to use them when the subject is a second or 
third person, possession, place or institution in order to indicate that 
the speaker has a dose or personal relationship with the person or 
thing in question. Saying ‘he is my friend’ using the verb re’ is obviously 
still correct, e.g.: 

khorang nga: thokpo re . 

because ‘he’ is a third person. 




But a greater sense of intimacy or personalisation would be conveyed 
by instead saying: 



p ^ q d)a:| khorang nga: thokpo yin. 

The shopkeeper in Dialogue 1 uses this type of personalisation in 
relation to her goods, when she tells Penpa the price of her khata 
(rere-la kormo ngapcu ngapcu yjn). 

For another example, a wife might say: 






nga: khyoka nang-la yg\ 

My husband is at home. 



Although the subject (her husband) is a third person, the wife chooses 
to personalise what she says, by using yo’, instead of another verb 
of existence. 




Exercise 2 

The following are statements about purchases. Each has a reason 
why the purchase goes ahead or not. Add the missing words, then 
translate the sentences into English. 
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1 r 






nga thukpa nyoki 
nang-la thukpa 



khangyin-serna, ngantsho: 






tu’. 



2 c; 












nga thanta the nyo 
ka yo’. 



tgki me: khangyin-serna, nga-la 



3 c;- 



■arErzjp't^siEn 






■SJ’flJ' 






nga ngonpo nyo’ me khangyin-serna, nga 
la kapo me’, nga marmo-la ka: . 



4 | (If Skr 

as^sr^i 

nga khotsho-la shaphaklep nyoki- khangyin-serna, 

khotsh6 saki yo ma-re’. 













nga mi the: tsa nyoki-ym khangyin-serna, 

khorang-ki calak khong yore. 



Exercise 3 (CD2; m ) 

We have been employing lathon in a variety of ways. Pay special 
attention to these, as you: 

(a) Translate the following passage. 

(b) Make a list of the different ways in which lathon is used here. 




a^'UCT’Sfuic;- 

^a5*qgq’3vSTR T 

thering nga thom-la nyopcha-kyapka chmpa-yjn. nga’ 
tashi’-la phaksha nyowa-ym. khangyin-serna, tashi’ 
phaksha-la mlksal kapo yore’, tshal yakpo-ya nyowa-ym. 
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nga’ khunglaphuk-la kgrmo thuk tawa-ym. nyopcha kyap-na 
nga timo yarka chlnpa-ym. khorangtsho nyjma-clk-la tamo 
rere-la kormo tun-tun lenki-ygre’. yinna: nga to-thu’ 
khotsho-la tamo yakpo min-tu’. nga’ kha: yar-me. 




Language point 

3 The ‘volunteering’ form 



The standard future form (Unit 8) is used to express an intention to 
perform an action, e.g. nga khalak sgki-ym. (‘I shall make food.’) 
But another first-person structure can be used to show willingness 
to do an action, similar to what ‘let me . . . !’, or ‘I’ll do it!’ convey in 
English. This would usually be chosen, for example, when expressing 
a wish to help. But equally, the situation might be as in Dialogue 1, 
where the trader expresses her preparedness (rather than enthusiasm) 
to reduce her price. Or, it might be uttered in exasperation, when 
someone else seems unwilling or incapable of doing a particular action 
(a mother, for instance, talking to her child). 



Example: ^ nga’ che’ kg. I’ll do it! 

The structure might appear curious: ‘I’ has the cheta-particle attached 
to it. In Unit 7, as the ‘agentive’ marker, this particle only accompanied 
certain verbs. But with this volunteering form, whatever intentional action 
verb is used, the first-person form is always nga’. One can use the 
present forms of action verbs in this structure (although some prefer 
other forms). Note also that unlike in Unit 9, is pronounced kg. 

Like English sentences with ‘let me . . . !’, Tibetan volunteering 
sentences tend to be quite brief. When negotiating over a price, both 
the potential seller and buyer would regularly use this structure, as they 
indicate their preparedness to sell for, or pay a certain price, e.g. 



Buyer 



Seller 



nga’ kgrmo nyishu ta-kg. 

I’ll give you twenty Yuan for it! 

nga’ kgrmo nyishu-tsenga-la tshong-kg. 

I’ll sell it for twenty-five Yuan! 
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Exercise 4 

Translate the following: 



nga’ phuntshok-la lap-ko. 
nga chutsho’ tynpa-la tl’-ko. 
nga’ khotsho-la khapar tang-ko. 
nga’ rokpa-che’-ko. 
thering thutsb me . 
nga’ sangnyin to-ko. 

Exercise 5 

Create a Tibetan sentence for each of the following situations, expressing 
the decision that you have made. You must choose whether the volun- 
teering structure, or some other, is more appropriate for each one. 

1 Eating with friends, you decide to return home. 

2 You decide to pour some tea for your companion. 

3 In the marketplace, you decide not to buy the item the trader 
wants to sell you. 

4 You decide to leave work early; you tell your colleague. 

5 Your friends are encouraging you to stay for another drink; you 
decide to do so. 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) q^^q^ T ^sj| 

(e) 





More useful shopping phrases and vocabulary (CD2; 15) 



zfc'jzyqj khong-khepo - cheap 
?ffc’afe| khongtsha’ - price 
qSfa'sj! sllma - change (i.e. coins) 



cn khyong - loss (financial) 





khong-tikpa - to bargain/negotiate a price 



cak ro-nang - (Please) reduce the price, 
khatshfi’ chak-song - How much does that 

come to? 



T 5Tq^wc^ T ] kyama kyak-thang - Weigh that (for me). 




tsi’ kyap ro-che’. - Please make up the bill/ 
How much do I owe you? 
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r*\ (CD2; 14) 

g g Duho is out with Tashi. He sees a shirt outside a Chinese shop, 
and asks Tashi about it. 













g:qq-^-rfjq-£'q-qqqj 

u)3^qq'q]%q|'q'5r^q 

U]3^qq’3j3^q'| g^q'^'^’q' 



qc^-qq^-qq-^-q^jq| ^c;-q|-qcq|'q|^j c^r^zM'^-qctij'tij^! 




cr-^-araia^qrqj iP'^j 3]3^S]^’3!a^5I^'^’g'q'^'^'2J^'C4^| 






^•aqq'ffi’Stqqsn urqi%£!j-qj-q3;-qErqj q-c§q-q-^'q'^’cB’5’5j’Ul3^| 

p-3;q-^-^^-q|-q3;-gci|-q|-^| gq’q’q^’g’gj’^'ar 



Q^'^q-q^’^jq-| qq-q^'z^cijq| 



f^q-qjq-qr^'qq-SSiq' 



urq%^'3T^^q'5tq^’aiq-^-qz^rj 



^•fq-^|q-q - qcn-q-q|%cn - 5j’zi|^q|q’aj^ - 5] - ^ - q| 



duho thancin tshongkhang shanthak the-la tdthung t[ tapo elk 

tu’. yinna: the khong-che: tu’. 
tashi tapo tu’. yinna: clkpa ma-re’. 

duho khyepar khare tu’. 

tashi thancin the: kyupcha yaka tu’. yinna: khon-thang. 

khyerang-la lanpo tu’ min-tu’ nga’ ta-ko. shongki-tu’-ka’. 
tham-thak min-tu’-ka. 
duho tham-thak min-tu’. khanta tu’. 
tashi khyerang-la lanpo tu’. tuho, tshamtsham-la chupa 

khonki-yo’-pa. 
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duho chupa-e. nga khonki-me’. o, lakshup tj-ya yakpo tu’-ka. 

yinna: cha min-tu’. ya-clk khawa: tu’. nga tshongpa the-la 
k&cha tiki-yin. 

tashi khantas, khorang phok§’ khawa: kyapki-re’. tshongpa 

tjntsho kyakS’ matok kyapki yo ma-re’. khyerang ta-a: 
nga’ t[-ko. (he goes , then returns) 
duho khorang-kT’ khare lap-song. 

tashi ya-clk matok min-tu’ lapki-tu’. 

duho lakshup ya-clk sQ’ nyoki-re’. 

tashi mi khasha-la lakpa elk matok yo ma-re’ -wa. 

duho cho khare yore’. 



wM'mi 









■q’ 






q' 



q« 



tothung 

tapo 

clkpa 

khyepar 

kyupcha 

khonpa 

lanpo 



tshamtsham 






tu’ min-tu’ 
chupa 



ae ^ ^ cho khare yore’ 



qq 



khawa: 



mmmm 






shirt/blouse 



similar (see below) 

the same 

difference 

material(s) 

to wear 

becoming 

sometimes 

‘is or isn’t’ (see below) 

traditional Tibetan dress (with both 
male and female versions) 

(lit. ‘what is the point?’ This 
rhetorical question is used to 
scorn what someone has said 
or done) 

(lit. ‘where?’. This term is used 
either to deny or call into doubt 
an assertion - in this case, that 
the shopkeeper will be able to 
speak Tibetan - a similar phrase 
appeared in Unit 7, Dialogue 1) 
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5T1 


thak 

■ 


too (see below) 




shongwa 


to fit 




lakshup 


gloves 


55 ] 


cha 


pair 


ura%q] 


ya-clk 


one of a pair 




kacha-tiwa 


to ask 




nga’ ta-ko 


I’ll take a look! 




matok 


only (see below) 




tawa 


to look 



5> Language points 

4 Likeness, similarity and difference 

Dialogue 2 has examples of each of these, in the discussion about 
the shirts. Note that when talking about things or people being the 
‘same’ (clkpa), or ‘different’ (khaka), verbs of identity are used: 

khothung ti-nyp clkpa re’-wa, 

Are these two (pairs of) trousers the same? 

Things referred to as ‘pairs’ are those made up of two separable items 
(shoes, gloves, etc.), not trousers, glasses and so forth. 

Things or people are described as ‘similar’ or ‘alike’ (tapo) mainly 
using a verb of existence. The word khyepar allows one to talk about 
specific differences. 

calak tj-nyf’-la khyepar khare tu’. 

What difference is there between these two items? 

khyepar chesho’ the puka re’. 

The principal (biggest) difference is the quality. 
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5 Too 



As shown in Unit 5, shethak is used in sentences such as: 

* ■■ ■ 

mi mangpo shethak tu\ 

(There are/were very many people.) 



In this sentence, shethak might be understood as an emphatic, like 
‘so’, suggesting that there were too many people. This would depend 
upon the situation; in certain circumstances the same statement might 
be an expression of pleasant surprise. 

A less ambiguous way of saying something like ‘too’ appears in 
Dialogue 2. The last syllable of an adjective (such as those introduced 
in Unit 5) is simply replaced with thak. Examples: 



mangpo many 51^™^ mang-thak too many 
chungchung small -» chung-thak too small 

With the small number of ‘exceptions’ noted in Unit 5, thak is added 
to the comparative form of the adjective: 




chenpo large 




che-thak too large 



Exercise 6 

Translate these sentences: 




1 Who did you buy that fc** 0 

2 The shopkeeper hasn’t got change. Have you? 

3 This thing is cheaper than the others. 

4 How much are they selling it for? 

5 I didn’t buy the book, it was too expensive. 

6 All these bowls are similar. 

7 Which of these Tibetan dresses will you buy? 
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Language point 

6 Talking about actions done regularly 



Unit 8 introduced a standard form of the present, as one used 
to express ongoing actions (those with - ing endings in English, 
often described as ‘present continuous’ or ‘present progressive’). 
But as mentioned in Unit 9, exactly the same form is used for 
more general statements. In Dialogue 2 of this unit, for instance, 
Duho is asked about an item of clothing; not about whether he’s 
wearing one right now, but whether he ever wears one. So what 
was first introduced as the standard present form is also used to 
say things like ‘goes’, ‘eats’, ‘drinks’, or in this case, ‘wears’ (i.e. 
like the English simple present); actions which are repeated or usual. 
For example: 

nga thuklok (clothes) nakpo khonki-yo . 

Depending on the situation, this sentence might mean either ‘I am 
wearing black clothes.’ or, ‘I wear black clothes’. To help distinguish, one 
can, of course, add certain time-words, such as 3 ^ T |^| namkyun 
(‘usually/normally’). 




Exercise 7 

Select which time-word in column B goes together with which group of 
words in column A. Then construct each sentence in Tibetan. The first 
one has been completed below: 



A 

1 I/study/Tibetan 

2 Duho/wear/Tibetan traditional dress 

3 Penpa/buy/tsampa 

4 Duho/live/Korea 

5 Duho/buy/clothes/from market 

6 Chinese traders/speak/Tibetan 

r Sjcn 



B 

never 

sometimes 

now 

usually + negation 

sometimes 

normally 



1 



thanta nga phoka’ cangki-yo . 
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Language point 

7 Helpful phrases which use negations 




Dialogue 2 introduces two new expressions equivalent to ‘only’ and 
‘whether’. 

The most common way to say something like ‘only’ is by adding 
the word matok after the thing in question. But this only works when 
you negate the verb (the copula or the auxiliary) standing at the end 
of the sentence. For example: 

nga-la kormo sum matok me’. 

I only have three units of money (Yuan, Rupees, etc.) 

khangpa the-la rm-cTk matok taki yo ma-re’. 

There is only one person living in that house. 

khyerang(-kT’) tj, matok nyo’ me-pa. 

Did you only buy this one? (or, ‘Is this all you bought?’) 



There is no word directly equivalent to ‘whether’, but a similar effect 
is produced in another way. For instance, you have an affirmative 
statement, such as: 

shamo-the khyerang-la lanpo tu. 

That hat suits you. 





You take the negated form of the verb, and affix it to the affirmative 
form already in the sentence (so here, tu’ becomes tu’ min-tu’). 

I 

shamo-the khyerang-la lanpo tu’ min-tu’. 

With this ‘is or isn’t’ ending, the meaning is similar to ‘whether or not 
the hat suits you’ (or, ‘if the hat suits you’). Comments such as 
‘I don’t know’, etc., can be added straight after this ending, e.g.: 
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eisj 






shamo-the khyerang-la lanpo tu’ min-tu’ nga’ lap-ko 

’ll tell you whether or not the hat suits you. 



The verbs which such endings are normally created with are tu’, yin, 
and yo’. Unit 13 has more examples. 




Exercise 8 

Yesterday you made a list (in English) of the things you needed to do in 
or near the market. Today, because you feel unwell, your friend has 
offered to go for you. 



(a) Translate (into informal Tibetan) the list of instructions for your 
friend. Start with the Tibetan equivalent of ‘first’ for no.1. Begin 
each subsequent instruction with the term ^ 3:^1 the-na, 
meaning something like ‘then’, or ‘next’. 

1 Go to Dolma’s, give 90 Yuan 

2 Buy bread (for five people) 

3 Buy 1kg apples 

4 Buy 2kg rice 

5 See whether there’s any good meat 

6 Collect my shirt from the tailor’s (afer^OF^I tshem(pu)-khang) 

(b) Two other phrases or structures apart from the-na* could be 
employed here, to show one thing following after another - one 
was introduced in Unit 8, the other in Unit 9. What are they, 
and how would they work here? 



Unit Eleven 



tepo min-tu’-ka 

Aren't you well? 



. , * • • • • • . • ■ . . ■ ,v -.•« * . . • 

In this unit you will learn how to: 



■ V •* ' ,VA* ' • .V/, V. 



• \t4rs • >. * r ; _ •* 

/*': : •> /; ^ ' r H: 

■* • *X* • ■ - *V •« ’ »\\V V. \ •> 



•>* .vvi* • ' X • r'v *-• -/'w -: 



•a • :<«v y. 




talk to the doctor about ailments 
use non-intentional verbs 
name parts of the body 
use honorific terms 
describe physical sensations 
express ‘must’, ‘should’, etc. 




•,\SV.W/AW.\V 









. ... ..... ... 




. . V.'A' /.• A'.VA v. v A'. */.■.•.• v.v. ...... 

.'.•/.‘.■/.•.•.■.'/.•‘/.‘■.V. A*.' V, V 






I v x j[ v ; ■ ; ■* ~ ■ 



. . ii'4 

vx-nx-f: :<■:■:■:■>:: 

Xj>! •x.^i'l 

v . ... ......... . 

^y.v-«.-v , ^- , : , . , 1 .’.■■v , 1 'XvyXsvA v/a ^y^y. av/^w; a -, 








(CD2; 18) 

Tashi, who’s not feeling well, enters the local doctor’s surgery. 



5)3! 




qn]-^| 5)3r^’«w|q| q-afq-qqq'l^qrn «q'^q-(qq-)a^’qqcij 

5)3!'a5| 

5)3J-^| 

qj]-^q| 3)q-q'6^’qqq ^•S-«m-^-qp5q-^-qrq|-a]q|^j 



5)31 



q<3WC^'| ^-qq-q^'^-qqzjj’zjjqj 



5)3! 



assrq’Sja’q’^En ^q^q-^-^q-E^assrq’g^’^’q^ij 



qg'^qj 5)3!'£6'a!t!|q-qgqq'5i-qq-qq| 
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SterS] sr^j 

qg^qj ^5i T ®^^'q^q^ T ia:q T ^] 

ster%| qg^q^3: T ^ T ^^ T g T ^ T aj^(qc;’)^ T ajq^^^j 

qg^i ^aropj 

doctor shu:-thang. khyerang tepo min-tu’-ka. 

tashi emchi-la: nga tshawa parki-tu’. kg-ya naki-tu’. 

doctor shanthak kha: min-tu’-ka. 

tashi shokpa yar-lang-thu’ 16 shethak kyapki-tu’. 

doctor 16 kyap-thu’ khare cheki-tu’. 

tashi m]pa tshaki-tu’. eni koyu khorki-tu’-la:. 

doctor champa yjn-sa-re’. thensang mi mangpo champa 

kyapki-tu’. 

tashi emchi-la: nyGng ma-song-nga. 

doctor emchi champa kyapki yo ma-re’. tj manpa: tikthim re’. 

ma-re’. nga tsemo tseki-yo’. yinna: t[ ng6na’ re. 
ngantsho-la natsha shethak khoki yg ma-re’. 
tashi emchi-la: sote-chenpo re. 

doctor th6ten thang tsangta-la-ya raklaki-re’. 
tashi re’-la:. 

doctor nga ta: mSn nyl’-ki ming tiki-yg’. mSn t[ntsh6 tets phanki-re’. 



m** 

' * VmW, 

KWH* 













W 



5l5rE| 

1 


emchi 


doctor 


^1 


nawa 


to be ill (non-honorific) 




natsha 


illness 




ko-nawa 


headache 


TP\'T1 


shanthak 


other than that 




lo-kyapa 


to cough 


aBwej! 


champa 


a cold 
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c63rq - |jni'q| 

^•q-qq^'qi 

Sj^’q'af’qi 

3J^-qj^'q| 

uiq-iqc;-^! 

q^q^arcA 




champa-kyapa 

tsemo-tsewa 

thdten-thang tsangta 

tshawa-parwa 

mjpa-tshawa 

koyu-khorwa 

yar-lang-thii’ 

. . . thu 5 khare cheki-tu’ 

yin-sa-re’ 

sote-chenpo 

nyungwa 

tikthim 

■ m 

t|wa 

min 

napa 

khopa 

phinpa 

raklapa 



to have a cold 

to joke; to play 

health and hygiene 

to have a fever 

to have a sore throat 

to feel dizzy 

when (I) arise/get up 

what happens when 
you . . . ? 

I should think it is . . . 
(see Unit 12) 

to be fortunate (usually 
attributed to a person’s 
virtuous actions) 

to be ill (honorific) 

rule(s) 

to write 

medicine 

patient/sick person 
to contract (an illness) 
to be helpful/beneficial 
to depend 



Language point 

1 Non-intentional verbs 




The most important verb division was mentioned in Unit 7: the 
units since then have concentrated on intentional action verbs. But 
Dialogue 1 here contains some non-intentional verbs. These verbs 
indicate things which (especially in this unit) happen to people, rather 
than actions that they consciously perform or have control over. 

In Dialogue 1, for instance, nawa expresses that someone is ‘ill’. 
The Tibetan equivalent of ‘I am ill’ is not a statement of identity; nawa 
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is a non-intentional action verb. The same is true not only of all other 
physical complaints (having a cold, headache, etc.), but most other 
transient physical and emotional states which we experience. In 
English we communicate these with adjectives, and verbs of ‘being’ 
(e.g. we are angry, happy, bored, etc.), or ‘having’. 

An action verb generally has to be either intentional or non- 
intentional. Non-intentional verbs, like intentional ones, require auxiliaries, 
but the first-person auxiliaries particularly differ from those used with 
intentional verbs. The intentional action of eating, for example, requires 
the auxiliary yg’: 

nga khalak saki-yo’. 

I am eating (intentional; present). 

Contrast this with a non-intentional action, such as: 

nga kyukpa kyGki-tu’. 

I am vomiting (non-intentional; present). 




The first person uses tu’ to refer to his or her own non-intentional 
actions. In fact tu’ is used for all three persons (as long as the speaker 
observes the action). This is, at least partly, because with a non- 
intentional action (like vomiting), the first person is more of an observer 
than its conscious performer. 

Other sentences using non-intentional verbs: 








nga nyi’ khuki-tu . 

I am falling asleep. 

nga sapthuk langki-tu. 

I am itching. 



The auxiliaries for the first person in the past and future are generally 
the same as those already in use for intentional actions performed 
by second and third persons. So whether it is mine, yours, or some- 
one else’s non-intentional action, such as falling over (rilwa), the verbs 
are the same: 

nga/khyerang/khorang nlki-re’. 

l/you/he/she will fall over. 

^ ^ ^ nga/khyerang/khorang rH-song.* 

l/you/he/she fell. 

* In the Lhasa dialect the auxiliary (chung) would be used here, 
rather than Sjcn. 
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In summary, a non-intentional action verb must be combined with 
a non-intentional auxiliary. The auxiliaries yin and yo’ are generally 
associated with intentional actions. The sentence nga 

nlki-yjn, for example, is wrong, because it uses an intentional auxiliary. 

In previous units tu’, re’, and song were used only for other peo- 
ple. But from now on (with non-intentional actions) they will be used 
for all persons. The only one which should not be used for the first 
person (singular) is yore\ 



Exercise 1 

Each sentence introduces a new action verb. Consider whether the 
action is intentional or non-intentional before completing the sentence, 
using the correct auxiliary. 




1 You will recover (thakpa). 



6 






2 I forgot (cepa) it. 



khyerang thak 







nga’ the ce’ 



3 I 



shall consult (tenpa) a doctor. 



nga emchi ten 



4 We heard (khowa) something. 






ngantsho’ cik kho 



5 I shall catch (sjmpa) the thief (kuma). 



c; '5^ , * r ^ q P c; ’ 



nga kuma-the sun 



She is reading (lokpa) my book. 

morang nga: thep lok 



7 We didn’t find (nyepa) the road. 






ngantsho lamkha-the nye 



8 I received (rakpa) two letters today. 

thering nga-la y|ke nyl’ rak 



Non-intentional verbs are roughly divided into three types, those 
related to: 

• reception - with a lathon marking the person or thing which 

receives 

• perception - with a cheta (agentive) particle marking the one 

who perceives, etc. 

- with no particle marking the subject 



• occurrence 
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Exercise 2 

So far, twenty-one non-intentional verbs have appeared in this unit. 
Locate them, and organise them into the three groups given above. 




Exercise 3 

Running horizontally are the six common auxiliary verbs. Based upon 
what has been explained so far, put either a tick or a cross, depending 
on whether or not they can go together with the categories on the left. 
The first has been completed: re’ is generally not used as an auxiliary 
with a first person, where the action is an intentional one. 







1 


Int. 

Non-int. 


X 


You 


Int. 






Non-int. 




He/she 


Int. 

Non-int. 






Honorific words 



In certain European languages you show politeness by addressing 
a person with plural forms of personal pronouns and verbs. In Tibetan 
there is a far broader scheme. Terms described in previous units 
as ‘polite’ actually form part of a formalised system of respectful 
language, which has whole sets of alternative vocabulary, specially 
reserved for polite communication. The following classes of words 
have honorific equivalents: 

1 personal pronouns 

2 nouns 

3 action verbs 

4 adjectives and adverbs 
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The more polite versions of personal pronouns were introduced in 
Unit 2, and there are only a small number of honorific adjectives and 
adverbs. So the main challenge is with nouns and action verbs; all 
of those related to the individual have honorific and ordinary (i.e. 
non-honorific) alternatives. As we have seen from the dialogues so 
far, in conversations between friends, relations, and so forth, honorific 
forms can have a limited role. But in more formal situations they 
become important. 



Language point 

2 Honorific nouns 




One of the best illustrators of the two sets of vocabulary (i.e. ordinary 
and honorific) is names for parts of the body. The following list gives the 
ordinary term, and then the honorific alternative (in brackets). It shows 
that these equivalents can be very different from one another, but 
that sometimes (as in the terms for ‘body’, ‘finger’, etc.) the honorific 
version differs from the ordinary one by a single syllable. 



Parts of the body 




sukpo (kusuk) 


body 


lakpa (chak) 


arm/hand 


kangpa (shap) 


foot/leg 


tsuku (chaktsuk) 


finger 


amcok (nyencok) 


ear 


kg (u) 


head 


tongpa fshalra) 


face 


ta (uta) 


hair 


mlk (cln) 


eye 


kha (shal) 


mouth 


so (tshem) 


tooth 


cele (cak) 


tongue 


naku (shang) 


nose 


thokhok (sdltho’) 


stomach 


kalpa (kutd’) 


back 
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Rules for honorific language usage are discussed in the following 
units. For now, the basic rule is: use honorific terms for others, and 
ordinary terms for oneself! 



/ 




Duho is more familiar with ordinary Tibetan than honorific. He’s 
particularly anxious about accidentally referring to himself using 
honorific terms. The danger of this blunder is illustrated in the 
medical situation. Questioning you about an ailment, a doctor or 
nurse might show respect to you by using honorific language. But 
in response, because you are talking about yourself, you must use 
ordinary terms. For example: 



Question: 



khyerang u nyungki-tu -ka. 

Do you have a bad head? 



nga kg naki-tu’. 

(Yes,) I have a bad head. 




Answer: 
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Exercise 4 

Duho practises with this format. First, imagining himself as the doctor, 
using honorific terms, he asks whether there is something wrong with 
some part of the body. Second, as the patient, he answers with non- 
honorific terms. Follow his example in the sequence below. Use only the 
two verbs in the example (nawa and nyungwa): 



(a) 


Q. 


bad arm? 


A. Yes, . . . 


(b) 


Q. 


, , eyes? 


A. Yes, . . . 


(c) 


Q. 


„ leg? 


A. Yes, . . . 


(d) 


Q. 


„ head and back? 


A. No, . . . 


(e) 


Q. 


„ head, yesterday? 


A. No, . . . 




Language points 

3 Describing physical sensations 




Exercise 4 demonstrates the general pattern for expressing pain: after 
the part of the body, you add the non-intentional verb which conveys 
what you feel. For example^ 

nga kangpa naki-tu’ My foot/leg hurts. 

Note: there is no genitive particle linking the person with the part of 
the body (i.e. it is not nga: kangpa, ‘my foot’). 

nawa or nyungwa can both be used to communicate either that 
something is not right with the part of the body, or that it hurts. There 
are some other, more specific verbs: 



a£*qj tshawa for stinging and burning sensations 

qi pkwa for a lack of sensation and numbness 




suk-kyapa for aching 



Other verbs describing physical sensations generally incorporate the 
name for the part of the body they are experienced in, e.g. 







thokhok-tokpa 

thokhok-kyakpa 

kha-kompa 



to be hungry 
to be full (stomach) 
to be thirsty 
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So the way to express illness and sensation is noun + non-intentional 
verb. Do not try to replicate the patterns of English. 



4 Verbs of thought and perception 



Some verbs describing perception are intentional, others are non- 
intentional. Intentional verbs are used to describe situations where you 
actively control the process, and/or direct your attention to a thing. 
If, on the other hand, the verb is describing the experience of sensations 
(sights, sounds, and so forth) that come to you, and are experienced 
in a more passive or accidental way, non-intentional verbs are 
employed. Both sets of verbs require use of the agentive particle. 



Intentional action 



Non-intentional action 



^1 


nyanpa 


to listen 




tawa 


to watch/look at 




numpa 


to smell 



(to intentionally sniff something) 



T 5 ! 


khowa 


to hear 




thongwa 


to see 


p-qi 


khawa 


to smell 


1 

(to get 


a whiff of something) 



For example: 

nga metok-ki thjma numpa-yjn. 

I smelt/sniffed the scent (of those) flowers. 



man-ki thjma kha song. 

(I) caught a whiff of a medicinal smell (‘the smell of medicine’). 



The same distinction of intentional 
with respect to thought: 

q^5r§pj|^c;"q| samlo-tangwa 
to think 

(when you reflect upon 
something, or think 
it over) 



non-intentional action is made 

sjsjsrqi sampa 
to think 

(when something - an 
impression, assumption, 
thought, or idea - comes 
to mind) 



and 
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Usually, intentional verbs of thought or perception are linked to their 
objects by lathon, whereas non-intentional ones are not. 



■ Language tip - Forget about it! 

Instructions such as ‘go to sleep!’ or ‘forget about it!’ make perfect 
sense in English. But non-intentional actions are, by definition, not in 
your control. So when giving someone an instruction to do something, 
or volunteering to do an action yourself, avoid using non-intentional 
actions, because most of the time such sentences will make no sense 
in Tibetan! 



Exercise 5 

How do you say these in Tibetan? The first sentence has been completed 
already. 




7 



-y-' C\ 

3v T qT 






nga so naki-tu’ 



1 I have toothache. 

2 It stings! 

3 Don’t your ears hurt? 

4 I’m thirsty; let’s go to drink something! 

5 Because we didn’t eat lunch today we are all very hungry. 

i 

6 My tongue goes (is) numb when I eat Szechuan pepper 



(snuK T 5jj erma). 

Many children had diarrhoea thokhok-shalwa 

yesterday. 








SivI.'M' £*#' , 



■r v.vy, 

. . . 






#■» V AV/.'. 




WM: 

mmm 



wmlM I 







(CD2; 19) 

Lhamo returns home to her husband Tenzin. 
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qfjs'^ai 

ar*j 

q^'^l 

q^-q^| 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 

TENZIN 

LHAMO 



q T aj^| ujg^q 









ys 



^•q^a^'^n-g-^-cn-qq-^qcn q'nj-q^^-^q-| q'^-qq'qg-q'u)^| 



w w 25j 



tSntsin, nga’ thancin khyerang-la khapa tangwa-yjn. kho 
ma-song-nga. 

nga’ kho ma-song. nga thancin mSn-tshongsa-la yo’. 

nga: mSn-the nyowa-yjn-pa. 

nygwa-yjn. 

yakchung. rNpu khatsh6’ sa-ko’-re’. 

nga’ nyo-thu’ m|-the’ lap-song, thena nga’ lamsang 

shGku: kang-la thiwa-yin. yinna: . . . 

tha khare cha-song. 

ta’-a, nga samlo tangki-yo’. nlpu sum re’ than-song. 
shgka nyl’ thang kgngthak elk. 

tSntan yjn-pa. shan: nyenkha ygre’. m5n-t[ shGk-chenpo 
yore’. 

tha thanki-min-tu’. 

•” ■ ““ “ ■ 

ma-shina shGku-the khawa tu’. nga-la tan-thang. tha 
khawa tgki-yin. 

nga kgna m5n-tshongsa-la k§cha-t[ka tg-ko’-ki tu’. 
eni shGku-the . . . 

shGku-the man-tshongsa-la la’-song. 
ayo, thenta: mi-cik tu’. 
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IV/ .'.V/. \ WiNV 



/Iva’avav: 






yv.or.yy-^.yr^-y 











rjlpu 


pill 




lamsang 


immediately 




shuku 


paper 




thiwa 

• "■ 


wrote 


q^zrjNe;'| 


ta’-a 


hold on! 




lawa 


to leave something (accidentally) 


§j3^'!5]| 


min-tshongsa 


chemist/pharmacy 


cm'QJt 


ayo 


(expression of weariness or 
discontent) 




thanpa 


to remember 




shan 


otherwise 




kona 


again 




nyenkha 


danger/risk 




than-song 


(1) thought . . . 


0°«1 


thil 

■ 


tax/duty 


tn^s^t^'ujs-qjsr 


tintan yin -pa 


are you sure? 


<^WTO]| 


shoka 


morning (alternative for shokpa) 




yakchung 


(expression, somewhere between 
‘that’s good!’ and ‘thanks!’) 




thenta: mi-cik tu’ 

"• m "■ ™» 


(expression uttered when irritated 
with someone, stronger in tone 




than the literal meaning: ‘such 
a person/individual!’) 



Language point 

5 Need to, should, must (E^jjzsrqi) 




In Unit 9 ko’ was used alone, as a main verb. Here it is attached 
to an action verb, to express necessity, etc. (that is, kg’ is a modal 
verb). Usually, auxiliaries such as re’ and tu’ give information about 
time, person, etc. But when combined with kg’ they work differently, 
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conveying various types of necessity, like you do in English, with 
‘need’, ‘should’, and so forth. However, as the table shows, the 
distinctions do not match the English ones exactly. 







going (simple 
statement of intent) 


‘shallV‘wiir 




ko’ re’ 


going because 1 am 
compelled to by 
some outside force 
(duty, responsibility, 
an order, or pressing 
circumstances) 


‘must’/‘need to’ 




ko’-ki tu’ 


going because 
my presence 
(somewhere) will be 
useful or necessary 


‘should’/‘need to’ 






ko’ yo’ 


going because of 
an urge or personal 
choice 


‘should’/‘wish to’ 



In these sentences, neither ko’ nor the action verb varies, to indi- 
cate different times: any of the above could mean either ‘I have to 
go’ or ‘I had to go’. When clarification is necessary, a time-word can 
be used. 

ko’ yo’ is only for first-person sentences; the others may be said 
by or about anyone. 




Exercise 6 

In English, the phrase ‘I have to’ might refer to a whole range of neces- 
sities or wishes. There is no such single phrase in Tibetan; you must 
be more specific, by choosing the kg’ ending most appropriate to the 
situation. 

Complete the sentences in Tibetan adding the correct kg’ ending 
(following the example of no. 1). Even if you can imagine more 
than one possible scenario for some of them, try to select the most 
obvious one. 
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1 we - pay taxes ^ ^ ngantsho thil ti’-ko’ re\ 

2 I - eat (I’m hungry) 

3 you - take medicine (i.e. instructing someone with a serious 
illness, like TB) 

4 I - go to (i.e. walk towards) the toilet 

5 I - help an ill friend 

6 I - go on holiday 

7 you - go to bed/sleep (e.g. parents telling their children) 



Exercise 7 

A new computer program can translate from English to Tibetan! But 
the differences between the languages mean that it has problems dis- 
tinguishing between intentional and non-intentional verbs. The mistakes 
in the passage are all due to this problem. 




(a) Locate where verbs have been translated incorrectly. 

(b) Replace these mistaken verbs with the correct ones. 

(c) Translate the passage; you should end up with a reconstruction 
of the original, with all the English verbs which confused the 
programme in place. 



nga: ama-la champa rak-song. nga champa: min nyo-ka 
chTnpa-yjn. yinna nga-la rak ma-song. khangyin-serna 
thongsep ti-la mi mangpo-la champa rak-ki yore’, eni 
khorang-tshd min tshangma nyoki-tu’. khlsa nga thongsep 
shanthak-la man nye’-ka chTnpa-yin. the-la champa:-man tu . 
nga-la min lenpa-yin. y[nna: thanta nga-ya 15 kyapki-yo’. 
nga-la champa sim-song. 
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Exercise 8 

Some Tibetan sentences below don’t match the translations: identify 
and correct them. The only mistakes are in the verbs (action or auxiliary). 



1 

akhu naki-yore’. 

Uncle (paternal) is ill. 

nga thering thom-la chin-song. 

I went to the market today. 

khyerang khawa naki-tu . 

Where does it hurt? 

shokpa nga mankhang-la me’, ymna: yeshe tu’. 

This morning I wasn’t at the hospital, but Yeshe was. 

khyerang emchi ten song-nga. 

Did you consult the doctor? 

nga rk kang-la to-thu koyu khor-song. 

I get dizzy when I go in (lit. on) the mountains. 



Unit Twelve 




tulkyo’-ki kor 

■ M * 

Travel 



v : * • . • . • v • * • . • .* * • ■ • • • • •• . • > 




• discuss travel arrangements 

• talk about the weather 

• express a lack of certainty 

• say ‘able to’/‘can’ 

• describe how actions are done 

• construct sentences with ‘if in them 

• communicate feelings and reactions to events 





(CD2; 23) 

Duho and Sonam want to visit Gyantse. Last night, they arranged 
for a jeep-driver to collect them early this morning. But another 
driver has turned up at the meeting-place, and is signalling to them. 
Duho makes various comments to Sonam (out of the driver’s earshot). 







3^! p T ^ T 5| T a^q^ T c; T q^R T ^| 
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qsjEra^j 
[zr^rq 1 




DRIVER 

DUHO 

SONAM 

DRIVER 

DUHO 

SONAM 



DRIVER 

SONAM 

DRIVER 

SONAM 

DRIVER 



SONAM 




phep-shok. 

the khasa: mi y[n-sa ma-re’. 

(to the driver) kh&sa ngantshS’ khalowa shanthak 
nyamtu kScha-chapa-yin. 

kho nga: rokpa re’, yinna: thering khorang kyantse-la to 
thGp-ki ma-re’. khorang-ki tshap-la nga tang-song, 
ngantsho sapsap che’ ko’-ki tu’. mi-the ngantsho-la 
kokor tang-sa re’. 

tuho, semthal ma-chi’. nga’ kacha sha’-kg. 

(to the driver) kh&sa: khyerang-ki rgkpa nyamtu khgng 
tik-tsharwa-yin. 

ti nga’ hakgki-me’. khasa nga me’, yinna: nga’ kgrmo 
sumkya-la kySl-kg. 

lamkha kyu’ yo’-pa. chutsho’ khatsh6’ kgrki-re’. 

chutsho’ shi-ts kgrki-re’. 

kgrmo ny[kya-ngapcu-la kySl-thang. 

the nyung-thaki-re’-la:. nga kgrmo sumkya-la 

kyalki-yin. thanta khyerang-tsho-la mgta shanthak 

raki-ma-re’. 

tuho, the ng6na’ yin-sa re’, ngantsho-la mgta shanthak 
rak-sa ma-re’. khorang nyamtu-tg. 
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kokor-tangwa 

lepa 



don’t worry! 
to deceive 

to arrive (non-intentional) 



nyjkya-ngapcu two hundred and fifty 








arq 



kacha-chepa 

kyilwa 






hakoki-me’ 



khasa: mi yin- 
ma-re’ 



^q-q| 

aSq/qi 






lfrT q | 



thupa 

tsharwa 

lawa 

ko-kyapa 



to negotiate/discuss a plan 
to transport/carry (past form: 

q|<q-q|) 

I don’t know anything about 
that 

sa doesn’t seem like the man from 

yesterday 

able to (see below) 

already/finished 

to hire (past: gprqj lawa) 

to close the door 
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kyu’ familiar with 

kyantse a Tibetan town 



sumkya three hundred 

tlkate-tokpa to book something (lit ‘to get 

a ticket’; an expression used 
by Tibetans outside Tibet: 
tlkate is derived from ‘ticket’.) 





Travel in Tibet 



With only a small number of airports and one train line, public transport 
options in Tibet are limited. Travel by bus is popular; but vast dis- 
tances, poor roads, and rather basic facilities can make it a gruelling 
experience. The main alternative is hiring private jeeps or minivans. 
These are readily available, popular with both Tibetans and visitors, 
and usually quite reasonably priced. Negotiation is an integral part of 
this travel experience. Having located the point where these vehicles 
congregate, one attempts to work out a deal with drivers and/or other 
passengers. 

There are particular problems in Tibet at the time of writing; these 
are causing major disruption to travel by visitors. 



p Language point 

1 A note of uncertainty . . . 

In English, to communicate that you are not totally sure of a thing, 
you add words such as ‘probably’ or ‘maybe’ (adverbs). But in Tibetan, 
you show a lack of certainty by modifying the verb (copula/auxiliary). 
This book will not cover the many variations of this in Tibetan. Instead 
it will focus upon one widely used structure, which involves adding 
the particle sa. Duho especially favours this most versatile structure. 
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The translation ‘I should think that . . .’ will often be used. But 
sometimes another phrase, such as ‘seems’ or ‘more than likely’ might 
better capture sa. This will depend upon the situation. There can be 
no fixed English equivalents for such structures as sa, because Tibetan 
recognises more degrees of uncertainty than English. Whichever way 
sa is translated though, it always suggests that there is greater 
certainty than doubt about what is being asserted; i.e. it is closer 
to saying ‘probably’ than ‘might be’. 

As in one example below, sa is also used in questions, anticipat- 
ing that the answer a person will give is unlikely to be one that he or 
she is completely sure of. 

sa can be used to show that a statement, etc. is an assumption 
which one has grounds for believing is correct. The verb forms change 
here, as follows: 





Certain 


Reasonable assumption 


Identity 


re’ 




yin-sa re’ 


Existence 


yore* 




yo’-sa re’ 



Question: 



khorang phopa yin-sa re’-wa. 

Do you think he’s Tibetan? 



Answer: 



yjn-sa ma-re\ 

I shouldn’t think so. 



toce tshongkhang-la yo’-sa ma-re . 

I shouldn’t think that Dorje (a personal name) is at the shop. 

Only re’ and yore’ can be modified to accommodate the use of sa. 
The verbs yin, yg , J tu’, and song cannot; they are used when talking 
about yourself or things you have witnessed, so they always convey 
some certainty. 

This structure can also be used in a predictive sense, with both 
intentional and non-intentional action verbs. As the example shows, 
all you have to do is to replace the linking particle with sa: 

Certain: 

thering sbnam thang tuho toki-re’. 

Sonam and Duho will go today. 
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Less certain: 

thering s6nam thang tuho to-sa re . 

I should think Sonam and Duho will go today. 

In English, one can say ‘probably’ about one’s own actions; such as 
‘I shall probably go . . sa cannot be used for the first person in that 
way (i.e. with intentional verbs). The only situation where a first person 
can use it is when predicting that something will happen to him or 
her (i.e. using a non-intentional verb): 

nga na-sa re\ 

There is a good chance I will fall ill . . . 




Exercise 1 

Different English phrases have been used in the following sentences 
to express a lack of certainty. But in Tibetan, they can all be expressed 
with the sa structure. Translate them, remembering to choose the right 
ending according to the identity-existence divide: 



1 The car/jeep seems to be new. 

2 I doubt this restaurant has vegetarian food. 

3 The airport is more than likely far from here. 

4 I shouldn’t think we’ll arrive by (at) 10 o’clock. 

5 There are probably many people in that car. 

6 I shouldn’t think the bus will go there. 

7 Do you think that our driver is drinking spirits? 




Language point 

2 Weather qiasrinSsn (namshi') 

When non-intentional verbs were introduced in Unit 11, the focus 
was upon things which happen to people. But non-intentional verbs 
are also used to describe events, occurrences, etc. unrelated to 
people, such as weather conditions (which are obviously very relevant 
to travel). Weather-related words are almost all composite verbs 
(see Unit 8). For example, charpa is ‘rain’: when the verbaliser kyapa 
is added, it produces ‘to rain’: 
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charpa-kyapa/tangwa 

khang-kyapa/tangwa 

nyjma-tinpa 

lhakpa-kyapa 

sera-kyapa 

mukpa-khorwa 



to rain 

to snow 

to be sunny 
to be windy 
to hail 

to be misty/foggy 



There is no equivalent of ‘it’; one just adds the appropriate (non- 
intentional) auxiliary to one of the above. For instance: 






lhakpa kyapki-tu . 



It is windy. 



Exercise 2 



thering ch§ 

cr?jfc-crm- S 3;-q-q|^c:-z5]-^c:| kongthak c 

^q™-7Tra-^-3rq'33^-2sr5r^c:j shoka nyirr 

Is it raining? 

It was cold yesterday, but it didn’t snow. 
It hailed when we were going to Lhasa. 

It seems to be snowing up there. 



thering charpa tangki-re’. 
kongthak charpa tang-sa re 
shoka nyjma tin-sa ma-re’. 




Language point 

3 ‘can’/'to be able* 




thupa is a modal verb (see Grammar section). Usually, sentences 
with modal verbs (such as ko’) have time-words, showing when the 
action occurs. But with thupa, time is indicated by auxiliary verbs, 
like normal sentences with action verbs, 
thup slots in after the action verb: 
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khorang to thGpki-re’. 

He will be able to go. 

khyerang khyer thupki min-tu. 

You cannot carry it. 



thupa is generally attached to intentional, rather than non-intentional 
action verbs. In this respect it is like ‘am able to’; one is able to 
‘go’, ‘eat’, etc., but not to ‘get ill’. Despite this, one attaches thup to 
talk about the ability to do the action, rather than the action itself, 
and this ability is seen as non-intentional. So sentences with thup 
(and other modal verbs) use non-intentional auxiliaries. 

A sentence like is impossible. 

With thGpa, the same auxiliaries can be used for all three 
people: 

nga/khyerang/khorang lap thGpki min-tu’. 

I am/you are/he is not able to say. 

sa can also be added, straight after thGp, indicating that one is not 
completely certain, e.g. 

nga to thGp-sa re’. 

I should think I’ll be able to go. 




Exercise 3 

Complete the sentences according to what appears in brackets (in the 
affirmative, unless otherwise indicated). 



1 

2 

3 

4 














nga chGtsho’ thangpo-la yong-thGp 
nga mota chenpo ti tang-thup 



(future-definite) 

(future-predictive) 



khorang mi sGm kyil-thGp (past) 

nga tshangma thGng-thGp (past-negative) 






ko kyap-thup (present-negative) 



5 
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6 | 

calak tmtsho khyer-thGp (future-predictive-question) 

khorang-tsho mota: tun-la ta’-thup (future-definite) 





(CD2; 24) 

Things have not gone well. There has been a mishap with the 
vehicle as Duho and Sonam were travelling on a mountain pass. 
There is no mobile signal, so now they must just wait. 





DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 

SONAM 

DUHO 

SONAM 












qgfiq 



T 1 Tf Tf 









^'^qR’c;’5§'’«i’g - W5ic:' 2 5’’^| ^Irq’as'sjsrq’qq^n q- 





^'§'q'^’R|^qq-3:z5j’S'q'q-^q| q-qq-qgq'3:q-S , q'q-qc:| aja- 



aqq-^'aB'q^-q^-qq-q-q^^’ai'qa’^’q-qqi q^a-q^a-ssr • 



^q-E^-E^q^'m'^Er| qqq'|j'0^qyq'Jn^q-j &'^cr'g i q-g:q'&' 



mi the’ mota yakpo tang ma-song-nga. nga thangpo-na 
kho-la thokpa sa-song. 
khalowa northiil ma-re’. 

“ m “ 

ona su: ky6n re’, mota shanthak ma-yong-na ngantsho 
khare che-ko’ re’. 

semthal ma-chi’. mota shanthak yongki-re’. 
yinna: kyokpo ygng-sa ma-re’. eni khang kyap-na . . . 
khang kyap-na khare-ygre’. khang kyll-la mgta tg 
thupki-re’. 
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DUHO 



SONAM 



yinna: ngantsho-la saya mangpo me’, eni sacha thopo 
tu’. nga uk yakpo tang-thupki min-tu’. 
tuho, ngantsho-la cheya kha: min-tu’. ta: kuk-na 
ta’-ko’-re’. eni ngantsho khyak-na shT-sa ma-re’. 
lathuk-kyap-na shT-sa ma-re’. yinna: k&cha tinta 
mangpo sh&-na ph§nki ma-re’. t&ntan buksup-thokpo 
soki-re’. samlo shethak ma-tang. lh6lho’-chana ta’. 



















•‘»ir-!»T»£.‘->X Xy/IwMw/rv •»>!• .-I.Kv'.vIy >!•!<• v/-Xvl Avi” 1 ! *!/,• •*.*,•.*.* ,v *.*! .• •,%v.vMvMy>!vfi Xv%?{'.v.^' X* *^.»‘ •'***.*. y'"\ .•'•V^v/.vvX . 1 •>. *:>v*v. IviJvX.v*. •••Mjpy.O »>•£»>• ■’ *•' • « vil ‘ I 






<^51 



q^q-q-g-q! 

qi'^'2jtr-^ir| 



adl-gq'^cn'gfq^-q 
















m 




23 i 









q*q 



^r q i 



thangpo-na 
north til 

m 

kyll 

khyakpa 

tinta 

thokpa-sawa 

lathuk-kyapa 

khare-yore’ 



ngantsho khare 
che-ko* re’ 



(right) from the start 

mistake/error 

in the centre of/amidst 

to feel cold 

like this/in this way 

to have doubts 

to have altitude sickness 

so what (if) . . . ?/what 
does that matter? 

what are we to do? 



I 



buksup-thgkpo sgwa to make a situation tense/ 

more stressful 

Ihdlho’-chana ta’ stay calm! 

cheya kha: min-tu* there’s nothing we can 

do/nothing to be done 

ky6n fault/defect; harm 

kygkpo quickly/soon 

uk-tangwa to breathe 

shlwa to die 

tlntan definitely 



kydn 

kygkpo 

Gk-tangwa 

shlwa 



tantan 
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Language point 

4 Describing how actions are done 




Many words such as yakpo (‘good’) can also be used to describe 
how an action is done (i.e. adjectives also function as adverbs): they 
go immediately before the action they describe, e.g.: 

mi the’ lamkha yakpo tan-song. 

That man showed us the route well (i.e. did a good job of 
showing us the route). 

As illustrated, these words may have lathon incorporated into them 
(as ra) in written form. But this is not heard in spoken Tibetan. 

In the case of composite verbs, these words go in between the 
two parts (i.e. just before the verbaliser). 

khd’ mota kyokpo tangki-tu . 

He is driving quickly. 





The term chana can also be used when describing actions. It can 
be tagged onto the end of the words like yakpo (instead of ra), with 
the same meaning as above. It can also modify the end of some 
action verbs, changing them into descriptions of how the action is 
performed, e.g. 



u]qrq T §sra^| yakpo-chana 
(to do, drive, etc.) well 

qjgq’qpq’gsrs^ji sapsap-chana 
(to do) carefully 



kyokpo-chana 

(to do) quickly/hurriedly 



Exercise 4 

Following the example, join each description phrase (adverb) with 
its accompanying verb, and translate the combination. The same 
phrase may translate in different ways, according to which action it 
describes. 
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(a) 

(b) 



Description phrase 

shuk-chenpo 

flqarSa'Srgsrawi shuk-chenpo- 

chana 



(c) 

(d) g^'£r§sT3wj 

(e) 

(f) «wa’2j| 

(g) 



thopo-chana 

kylpo-chana 

kylpo-chana 

lalapo 

IhGlho’-chana 



Action 

^ a5 T q-F[^q| k§cha-shlpa 



qgic-'qi 


tawa 




khonpa 




temo-tawa 




nyalwa 


q^-qj 


kowa 


[H'<wg'q| 


khalak sawa 







kacha shuk-chenpo shapa 

(to speak forcefully/powerfully) 



5 Language point 

5 What happens if . . . ? ai 

‘If’ is expressed with the particle na. As Dialogue 2 shows, na is 
inserted at the end of the clause with the if (‘the conditional clause’), 
unlike in English, where it goes at the beginning, na can combine with 
the verb(s) in a variety of ways. Here we shall use a very common 
variation, where na simply replaces the auxiliary and linking-particle. 
The second (‘the main’) clause takes the same form as a sentence 
in the future. This is similar to the English use of ‘will/won’t’, as in 
the examples below. 

mota shanthak yong-na ngantsho to-thupki re’. 

If another car comes, we will be able to go. (Or, ‘We’ll be able to 
go if another car comes.’) 

When the if-clause is negative, the negating particle goes before the 
action verb: 

mota shanthak ma-yong-na ngantsho to-thGpki ma-re’. 

If no other cars come, we won’t be able to go. (Or, ‘We won’t 
be able to go unless another car comes.’) 
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The action verb to which na is attached will often have the past form 
(both when written and spoken). This indicates nothing about time; 
whether the action verb is in the past or the present/future forms, the 
meaning is the same. 



khyerang-tsho kyantse-la to-na . . . 

If you go to Gyantse . . . 



khyerang-tsho kyantse-la chln-na . . . 

If you go to Gyantse . . . 



Exercise 5 

Duho has nothing to do except ponder various potential outcomes of 
the present situation. He imagines a range of ‘what if . . scenarios, all 
of which are unfortunately bad! The sentences below are split into their 
separate clauses, to help clarify the structure, sa cannot be used in the 
if-clause, but it can appear in the second (indicated by ‘might’) to express 
a strong likelihood, rather than a definite occurrence. Follow Duho through 
his increasing panic as you translate these sentences (vocabulary below): 




(a) 


If no other cars come . . . 


We can’t go to Gyantse. 


(b) 


If no other cars come . . . 


We can’t go/return to the 
guesthouse. 


(c) 


If no other cars come . . . 


We must go to search for 
help. 


(d) 


If we go searching for help . . . 


We might get bitten by 
a mastiff. 


(e) 


If robbers come . . . 


What are we to do? 


(f) 


If we don’t get water . . . 


We’ll become (i.e. be) thirsty. 


(g) 


If we don’t get any food . . . 


We’ll get hungry. 


(h) 


And, if we don’t get water . . . 


We might die! 


(i) 


And, if we don’t get any food . . . 


WE MIGHT DIE! 
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chakpa 









qq^jST 




yongwa 

tha:-matik 

■ 

tSnpa 

tokkhyi 



garq^jjsrqj kyon-tsukpa 



q^q T q’ 

Z^ T 7f|C^' 



so-kyapa 

tsulwa 

sakong 



robber/bandit 
to happen 

unfortunate events/mishaps 

(past of qzr^’qj tonpa) to extract 

Tibetan Mastiff (large, ferocious type of 
dog, used to guard herds, monasteries, 
villages, etc.) 



(past of gsrq^wq]) to blame/criticise 
someone 

to bite 

to enter 

rut 




Here is Duho’s account of the mishap and its aftermath. Read the 
passage, with the help of the additional vocabulary above and in the 
list on p. 178: 



3fc’| 3Sr^vqqR’f|a^Si’qCT| ita'aqR’R’cfersr 

^a^ T ^^ T q^3^q T 5r^ T | sr^rarujq’ 

zjj^q^ij R T fq T iq T q^ T aj T agq|’q^’5|’q^ 

lamkha-the ngone’ yakpo min-tu’. yjnna ngantsho: khalowa 
the’ mota sapsap-chana tang ma-song. lamkha-la sakong- 
clk tu’. yjnna khorang-kF kacha mangpo sha-na the ma- 
thongwa-re . eni ngantsho: mota tha: nang-la tsul-song. 



qpq T §^'3^ T q^w^| ^^ T p^ T ^ T ^ T q|%q| T qqq| 8)a^ 
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ngantsho-la kha: cha ma-song. mgta-la-ya kyon min-tu’. 
ymna ngantsho’ sakong-na mota t6n thup ma-song. 
ngantsho-la rokpa ko -ki tu . mota shanthak ygng-na rgkpa 
raki-re . ymna mgta shanthak ygngki min-tu’. nga khalowa 
the-la tshlkpa saki-tu . eni s5nam-kl nga-la kicha shethak 
shaki min-tu’. nygpki-tu’. 



Exercise 6 (CD2; 27) 

Translate the passage. But first gauge how well you have understood it 
by trying to answer these questions (in English). 

According to Duho’s account; 





1 Was it only the driver who was to blame for the accident? 

2 Is there any suggestion that the driver might have been 
drinking? 

3 What have the three travellers been unable to do? 

4 Do we hear anything about the driver’s reaction to the mishap? 

5 What frustrates Duho about the situation? 



Sonam’s thoughts on the situation are summed up in a few words: 




chlkyal(-ki) mi mangpo’ tuho nangshin cheki-ygre . chikyal-ki 
luksol ym-sa re . tshamtsham-la tha:-matik ygngki-re . ymna: 
lamsang rgkpa-la kyon tsGk-na khare phinki-ygre’. kylpo yg 
ma-re’. 



Exercise 7 

Based upon what Sonam says here (and doesn’t say), answer these 
questions (in English): 




1 Who does Sonam blame for the accident? 

2 What does he find least pleasant about the situation? 

3 Are his private thoughts (expressed here) different from what he 
communicated to Duho in Dialogue 2? 
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4 He refers to customs; what do you think he means? 

5 What differences in attitude do Duho’s and Sonam’s reactions to 
the situation seem to suggest? 

6 What qualities and types of behaviour do these thoughts 
suggest Sonam prizes? 



g Language point 

6 Feelings and reactions 



— (nj-)agq|-q-g-q| 


tshikpa-sawa 


to be angry/annoyed 




thokpa-sawa 


to be suspicious/ 
have doubts 




shepa 


to be scared 




halawa 


to be surprised/ 
shocked 




ngamtak-chepa 


to be anxious 


^I T ^| 


nyopa 


to be bored/listless 




thang-chapa 


to be tired 



These are non-intentional actions. We know when we feel these things, 
so can use the auxiliaries tu’ and song to report them. We can be 
less certain about other people: sa can be added when talking about 
them, to show that we are only inferring that this is what they feel. 




Exercise 8 

Emotions are running quite high. Sonam, Duho, and perhaps the driver 
have reacted to the situation in different ways. Link these private thoughts 
with the individuals you think they belong to. 



1 

kho-la tshlkpa khare-chana saki-yore 
kho nyopki yo’-sa re’ 
mota-la kyon min-tu’ 
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sheki yo’ sa re’ 



kh5-la halaki-tu’ 

nga-la tshlkpa saki yo-sa re’ 

kho-nyT’ khare-chana nyopki yo ma-re’ 

nga-la tshlkpa khare-chana saki-yore’ 

kho-nyT’ kacha khare-chana shlki yo ma-re’ 



Unit Thirteen 



khgre-sg 

What did he say? 




In this u III you will learn how to: 

• pass on messages and report what someone said 

• deal with direct and indirect speech 

• use a structure similar to ‘the one who . . 

• describe two types of past action 

• talk about knowing and understanding 

• express the content of thought and speech 

• ask questions related to names, meaning, etc. 




(CD2; 28) 

k M As Duho passes through the marketplace, someone recognises him 
as a friend of Tashi’s. 










q’ 
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^•c? - p’qq'$|’^'q'5i^cr|q'qq'|_ar 

^9jq-^-qq£i| p-qq-qq-^-g-qq-qg-sipa-u)^' 



]^q|}-qqqj q^-qTTJ'S^-aj-mg^-^' 



5*1 






q©q]sr 



£f)q-| 



*W 




q'5]q-q- 






-qq-i q-afe'5]- 



5WT 






<T^| ^'aicf|'q||q'g-ai^-gq^iq-5iq^'^’.g'q^| ^qmq-^Er-qqi 

ujq-sl^-^'£N-(g-^q-q^3:-^q| 



c^q-qq-q-q(|q'^-^-gq'qq'q'a!^! uj^’^q’^-^-^'fg'^q’q^^' 




ffT3j| qg-^-(^g-^?jjq-^-5l-qqq|'ci| 

^•uqi-qq-mqa-aqqM jf)-(^-^q-q^3r-gq-q-q-q^-3]p3:-^c:| qj]- 






q«93^|^q'||q'q^q’^-qqqj srq|jq'3^'|^\gq'q^'|}q'qq’ 



^-q||q;gq'^-5rq^-q| 



^•3]3rqjgq'qq-| qq’q^'flq'q'q3^'^'^^'gq'^qjq| 
^qp5'a)3^| 



tshenor khong. khyerang tashi-ki thgkpo yin-pa. thering tashi 

thuk-sa re’-wa. 

duho nga thanta tashi-ki tsa-la toki-yin. 

tshenor o takak cha-song. tashi-la Ian kyal thup-sa re’-wa. 

duho nga’ Ian kySl-ko. chg-la: khyerang(-ki) tsh§n-la khare 

shuki-yo’. 

tshenor nga: ming-la tshewang norpu serki-yo’. tashi-la tinta 

sung-thang. nga sangnyin tashi-ki calak thentsho kyalsa- 
la khyerki-yin-s lapa-yin. yinna: nang-la nStshul-shik 
thon-na nga sangnyin to thup-sa ma-re’. yinna: akhu 
thuptan sangnyin to-nyan re’, calak thentsho khyer-kg 
serki-tg’. eni thentsho khorang-ki tsa-la kygkpo kySl 
ko’-ki tu’. khangyin-serna khorang sangnyin ngapo 
tg-nyan yin serki-tu’. ti tashi-la sung-a. 
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DUHO 



DUHO 



DUHO 



tets shu-a. chg-la-ki’ mangpo sung-song. nga tshangma 
kg-tsh6’ ma-song. calak thentsho khare re’. 



tshenor t[ khal-chenpo ma-re’. tashi hakhgki-re’. 



duho gna calak thentsho khyerki-yjn-s lap-nyan the su re’. 

chg-la: re’-wa yang-me:na akhu thuptan re’. 
tshenor thangpo nga khyerki-yin-s lapa-yjn. yinna: thanta akhu 



thuptan-ki’ khyer-kg-s lapki-tu’. 
eni tashi to ko’-ki min-tu’-ka. 



tshenor tha yakpo sSn-a. akhu thGptan kyalsa-la tg-nyan re’. 

tashi tg-nyan ma-re’. yinna: tashi-kT’ calak thentsho 
akhu thuptan-ki-tsa-la kyal ko’-ki tu’. ma-kyal-na akhu 



thuptan-ki’ sangnyin kyal-thupki ma-re’-wa. 
tha kg-tsh6-song. nga’ tashi-la Ian takak-kyal-kg. 



tshenor (as Duho walks away) tha khanta yin-na. 



iUv 



K*'\.v r ' y/7 

' \ y ' 



r / f . I % m 

>' , Ik: 



\\~- 










-L l 




iu. 







thukpa 


to meet (non-intentional) 


r^i 


nyan/khan 


the one who . . . (see below) 


| qjqa-qi 


sinpa 


to listen (honorific) 


| i^i 


kyalsa 


capital city 


1 


lan-kyalwa 


to deliver a message 
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-s lapa-yin I said (see below) 

akhu thuptan (personal name) 



tha khanta yin-na I wonder . . . 

hakhoki-re’ (he) will know 

kg tsh6’ ma-song (I) haven’t got it/understood 



tshenor 



(abbreviation of the name 

tshewang 

norbu) 



khyerang(-ki) what’s your name? (honorific) 

tshin-la 
khare shuki-yo 



nga: mjng-la X my name is. . . . 
serki-yo’ 



natshul thonpa 
takak cha’-song 

serki-tu’ 

takak 

shik 

yang-me:na 



a situation has cropped up 

that’s perfect! (i.e. ‘that’s 
really convenient for me’) 

(he) says 

exactly/precisely 

a (used only occasionally) 

or/alternatively 




An oral culture 



Tibetan may verge on the monosyllabic, but Tibetans certainly do not! 
Indeed taciturnity generally creates discomfort. Banter is highly appre- 
ciated, and people relish opportunities to gather together, and engage 
in long, raucous sessions of conversation involving joking, repartee, 
and the telling (as well as the frequent re-telling) of events and stories. 
Tibetans also often speak very fast! The distinction between knowing 
the language and knowing some of the language is one lost upon 
many Tibetans; getting people to make allowances for learners can 
be a struggle. Negotiating situations such as Duho’s in Dialogue 1 is 
therefore an experience familiar to many. 
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Language point 

1 Describing what someone says 



Spoken Tibetan doesn’t recognise a divide between direct (quoted) 
speech and indirect speech (which reports the content, without directly 
quoting). Instead there is a standard form, indicating that something 
should be understood as ‘said’. This form combines features of both 
direct speech and indirect speech (or what count as such from the 
English perspective). The most frequently used verbs indicating that 
someone has said something are: 

<wqi lapa - to say/tell q^z^qi s ^P a - to say/explain 

^ T qi serwa - say qj^q*q| sungwa - to say/tell (honorific) 

se (written like the verb above) acts like a verbal speech-mark. It 
signifies the end of the speech content. For instance, ‘he said that 
Tashi is not over there.’: 



(khorang-kF) tashi phaka mi-tuk-s lap-song. 



As the transliteration shows, this speech-marker is tagged to the end 
of the speech content without a pause, sounding similar to a short 
hiss, or the way that the plural ‘s’ is tagged, for example, onto ‘dogs’. 

The speech-marker indicates where the speech-content part 
of the sentence ends. But speech-content is not considered a 
verbatim quotation. It sets out to capture the gist of what is said, 
rather than the actual words (i.e. like indirect speech in English, it’s 
a paraphrase). 

The auxiliary verb in English direct speech is the one which the 
person being quoted actually said (e.g. “He said ‘I am going’.”, instead 
of “He said that he is going.”) The same is true in Tibetan: 






X toki-yin-s lap-song. 



However, personal pronouns are not used as they are in English. Firstly, 
Tibetan never repeats the personal pronoun, as in the English ‘he said 
that he is going’. (The agentive particle is often omitted; a single personal 
pronoun is understood as subject for both the sentence and the quota- 
tion.) And when the personal pronoun is used, the voice is that of the 
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person reporting, not the original speaker. The sentence above, with 
the personal pronoun included, would be: 

khorang toki-ym-s lap-song. 

This sentence has no equivalent for T in it, and because there is no 
differentiation between direct and indirect speech, it can be translated 
either as ‘he said “I am going”’ or ‘he said that he is going.’ 



Exercise 1 

The English sentences report things various people have said: the Tibetan 
snippets are supposed to match what should appear at the end of the 
‘quote’ in their Tibetan equivalents. Indicate with a tick or a cross whether 
the snippet matches the English sentence. 




(a) I said, ‘they won’t look.’ 

(b) He says he likes you. 

(c) You told me he didn’t 
stay. 

(d) We said ‘we don’t have 
any money’. 

(e) They say they don’t 
have any money. 

(f) He told me you’d go to 
sleep. 

(g) ‘I’ve got it!’ she shouted. 

(h) I’ll ask her whether 
she’ll wear it. 





taki-me:-s 


q-qiq-Hj-ak'iq-" 


kapo-yo’-s 




ta-me’-s 




ngul me -s 




ngul me’-s 





nyalki-re’-s 




TTf 



rak-song-s 

khonki-yjn-pa-s 



■ Speech: abbreviated 

The personal pronoun is dropped when it is clear from the context 
whose speech is being reported. Similarly, it is not repeated when a 
whole series of things said by a single individual are being reported, 
one after another. A further abbreviation is also common in these 
situations: the speech-marker and verb of speech, which are normally 
separate, are collapsed into the single syllable sa. So the whole sentence 
(‘he said he is going’), in this highly abbreviated version would be: 
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q§!pj-u}3^ 




toki-yin-sa. 




This final syllable may be heard either as the ‘hiss’ mentioned earlier, 
or, as shown in the transliteration, as a distinct syllable sa. 

Exercise 2 

Translate these into English, following the example. 



1 



nga ce-la khapar tangki-yin-s lapa-yin 



said I’d ring later. 



2 

kh6rang(-ki’) cha-me’-s lapki-re 



3 

namthu-la tgki-yjn-s lapki-tu’. 



4 






thuptan kongthak khyerang-ki tsa-la ygngki-yin-sa 



5 

kho-nyr thokpo ma-re’-s su’ lapki-tu’. 



6 



sonam ma-ta-na tolma-ya taki-me:-s lap-song. 

7 q^^ w q|3^35 w q|^^ujq|’2rq^q| w ^J 

phaki-la namshi yakpo tuk-sa. 

ce-la shi’-ko-s. 



9 ^’^q^'q'q^’^| 



thanta laka yo’-s. chutsho’ shipa-la shok-sa. 




Language point 



2 



span 



This word is pronounced either nyan or khan. It replaces the final 
syllable of a verb (either action or copula), and is roughly equivalent 
to saying ‘the one who . . .’. That is, it indicates that the person (or 
physical object, etc.) is somehow associated with the action or state 
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shown by the verb. Placed after an intentional verb, for example, it 
refers to the doer of the action: 



Ian kyil-nyan the one who delivers the message 

The action verb here generally remains in the present form whether 
or not the action has been performed. So, depending on the situation, 
the above might translate in various ways: 

the one who delivers/delivered the message/the one who will 
deliver the message/the messenger (etc.) 



Attached to a non-intentional verb, it denotes the one(s) who experience® 
the action/state shown by the verb, e.g.: 



arsipan na-nyan the one/those who are ill 

It can also be attached to either of the ‘essential’ verbs (see Grammar 
section) of identity or existence, primarily for purposes of description: 



thapa yjn-khan the one(s) who are/were monks 
ta-nngpo yo’-khan the one/ones with long hair 



Negations within nyan-phrases are also common. Here essential verbs 
are negated in the usual way (i.e. either me: or me’), whereas ma is 
added before action verbs (both intentional and non-intentional). Other 
words relating to gender and number can be added after nyan when 
clarification is necessary, e.g.: 



^ q lhasa-la to-nyan phumo-the 

the girl who is going to Lhasa 

Exercise 3 

Formulate these in Tibetan, using nyan, as in the example: 



1 The one who’s reading Tibetan 

2 The one who’s drinking beer 

3 The ones talking outside 

4 The ones who didn’t return home 

5 The one who wears white clothes 

6 The boy who has no parents 

7 Those who’ve got long legs 

8 The children who don’t study 

1 qq '^1 pho’yik lok-khan-the 
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■ Language tip - description vs. naming 

Learning something’s name might seem like the logical first step to 
being able to talk about it. But in Tibetan, the tendency to describe 
people and things in terms of their functions, actions, or appearance 
rather than their names is stronger than in English. So add nyan 
generously! The closest comparable English structures are the 
‘relative pronouns’ (who, whom, whose, that, which, such as in: ‘the 
man who called me’, etc.), but their frequent use in normal conversa- 
tion would sound impersonal. However, nyan sounds completely 
natural in Tibetan. When trying to unravel what has been said in 
accounts or messages, presented in long blocks of speech, it often 
helps to break things down, using nyan questions, to work out the 
various roles of the people involved (something Duho attempts in 
Dialogue 1). 




Exercise 4 

Each of these dialogues has a character that can be described using 
the accompanying nyan-phrase; identify each character by name (U = 
Unit, D = Dialogue): 



1 U5-D1 - 



7 



pc; khangmik tshal-nyan 



2 U6-D2 - ^ q ^ T 3^pa^j nginma kompa-la ta-khan 

3 U7-D1 - p z^^ ^c; khapar tang-nyan 

4 U9-D1 - p T ^ T ^ T ^3^ T ^^ T ^q^pa^| khalak khong-chenpo-la 
ka-nyan 

5 U10-D2 - q ^ ^ 55 ^pa:| tshongpa-la kacha ti-nyan 



6 U11-D2 - ^ ^ ^ T ^pa:| man-tshongsa-la ma to-khan 



U12-D2 - Sisisrigar r ^’5ip3f| semthal che-khan 




Language point 

3 Two types of past action 



The structures introduced so far to describe past actions (for example, 
chlnpa-yin, chin-song) refer to actions which occurred or were 
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performed a single, or a limited number of times. In similar situations 
in English, one would use the simple past, e.g. £ l went’, ‘you went’. 
These structures can be categorised as ‘Type 1 ’, to distinguish them 
from what follows. 

Spoken Tibetan distinguishes Type 1 actions from those which 
occurred or were performed continuously, or repetitively, and are 
described in terms of some flow of time. These will be referred to as 
Type 2 actions. English uses structures like ‘ used to go’, or ‘ was 
going ’ to express these situations. 

You express Type 2 actions in Tibetan by using the following set 
of verb-units: 

main verb (present form) + linking particle + verb of existence 

toki-yg7tu7yore , 

This set of verb-units is multi-functional; it is already used for 
actions done in the present, expressing things like ‘I am going’, 
and ‘I go’ (explained in Units 8-10). But time-words or context 
will indicate whether a particular verb-unit refers to the present or 
the past, e.g. 




nganma nga lopcong cheki-yo’. 

I used to study. 



thethti’ phuku thentsho lopta-la tg-thupki yg ma-re . 

The children weren’t able to go to school then. 



Exercise 5 

If you had to translate the following sentences into Tibetan, would you 
choose Type 1 or Type 2 structures? Mark the appropriate column 
with a tick, as in the example. Consider the nature of the actions; some 
verbs imply activity spread over time (i.e. Type 2 actions), even if this 
isn’t reflected in the English sentence structure: 
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Type 1 Type 2 



1 I stayed at home yesterday. / 

2 He used to talk to me every Monday. 

3 I got angry with him. 

4 She lived in Beijing. 

5 Did your father speak Lhasa dialect? 

6 Our dog died yesterday. 

7 I constantly read when I was young. 

8 But were you ill during that time? 

9 He sold cheap things in his shop. 

1 0 They would wear attractive clothes. 





(CD2; 29) 

U jjf Lhakpa enters a cafe where he finds his friend Tshering, who 
seems to be concentrating on something. 
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LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

LHAKPA 

TSHERING 



LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

TOURIST 

LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

LHAKPA 



TSHERING 

LHAKPA 



j^ST^ST^’l 

we tshering, khare:-thok-la samlo tangki-yo’. 
samlo tangki-me’. ngantsho: kyaplo-la m[-nyT’ tu’-ka. 
kho-nyT’-ki kacha-the nyanki-yo’. 
kho-nyl’ ka’ khare:-thok-la kacha shaki-tu’. 
hakhoki min-tu’. nga thangpo the kyakS’ re’ sam-song. 
yjnna ta-a. 

(he listens again) ph&lcher ny[hong-ki-k§’ y[n-sa re’. 

kho-nyl khare:-kor-la shSki yo sa-re’. 

khangshe’, nyihong-ki-k&’ shTnki-me’. g nga-nyT’-la 

taki-tu’. 

tasi-there. 

a, khare-sa, khare lap-song. 

kGkpa, nga-nyT’-la tashi-tele’ lapki-tu’-ka. khotsho-la 
tashi-tele’ lap. 

tashi-tele’, khyerang khana yin. 

atsi:, kho-nyl’ chlkyal-ki-mi re’, phoka’ khawa: shlnki-re’. 
ma-re’, khorang-tsho:-kS’ thang ngantsho:-k&’ tets tapo 
ygre’. kSlsang-kT’ nga-la lap-song, thangka kyaptang-la 
khyepar shethak yg ma-re’ -sa. 

g taktak re’. khy6’ kho-nyl’ nyamtu thangka kyap-na ta-a. 
nyS’ ma-tse-thang. 


















«i£«i 





shepa 


to understand/know 




hakhowa 


to understand/know 




kukpa 


fool/idiot (lit. mute) 




nylhong-ki-kS’ 


Japanese (language) 




tang 


the way/style (of doing something) 
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khare-sa 


what did (he) say? (see below) 




re sam-song 


(1) thought it was . . . 




taktak re 


that’s right! (meant here sarcastically) 


|| T qd55rq| 


tdchampa 


tourist 




philcher 


probably 


*jorq^c;| 


kilsang 


(personal name) 




thangka-kyapa 


to count 


Si] 


thok 


in (i.e. a language); about 




nyl’-tsewa 


to ridicule 


^1 


kor 


about 



p Language points 

4 Knowing and understanding 

Two key verbs are hakhowa and shepa. English has no exact com- 
parison for the distinction between them: but for skills and learnt 
knowledge - e.g. knowing a language, how to drive or to communicate 
well - shepa is generally used. Verbs about knowing and understand- 
ing are non-intentional. For certain reasons (not explored here) yg’, 
rather than the normal non-intentional auxiliary, is used for first-person 
statements and questions to second persons about skills. Note that 
when this verb is followed by the linking-particle ki, its sound changes 
to shin. 

For things one can be ‘aware’ of - facts, bits of information, short- 
term or changeable situations (e.g. the time, or where Tshering is at 
present) - hakhowa is used more. 

In the area of comprehending things however, there is cross-over 
between them. For example, having explained something to someone, 
you might check whether he has understood it by asking either: she’ 
song-nga, or hakho song-nga. 

Another useful verb is ko-tsh6pa (Dialogue 1), which relates 
specifically to comprehending something that has been explained, 
read, etc. And for knowing in the sense of recognising (people, and 
sometimes places), the verb used is ngo-shepa. 
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5 Said X, thought Y . . . Linking content to verbs 
of thought and speech: 

■ A, thok and ji^| kor 

As Dialogue 2 shows, these terms can convey something like ‘about’, 
either for thought or speech. They are attached to their topic by a 
genitive, and followed by a lathon, e.g. 

nangmi: thok-la elk sha-thang. 

Tell me something about (your) family. 

■ B. As explained above, the speech-marker s/sa stands directly 
between the verb and the content of speech. Occasionally, in a 
similar fashion, it links a verb of thought with its content. But 
Dialogue 2 illustrates the more common approach with thought (in 
the sentence the kyaki’ re sam-song), where the verb for thought 
is added directly after the content. 

■ C. yin-ma etc. 

A and B work when thought has a single object. But sometimes 
represent what you are thinking as two alternatives. Here you 
the copula/auxiliary verb together with its negative form, at the 
of the content (as in ‘whether’: Unit 10). Compare, for example: 

khong nyihong-ki mi re’ sam-song. 

I thought that he was Japanese. 

khong nyihong-ki mi yin-ma nga hakho ma-song. 

I didn’t know whether (or not) he was Japanese. 

As hinted in Unit 10, tu’ min-tu’ is likely to be used when referring 
to something changeable or immediate. But apart from that, the essential 
verbs are the most common. 

mo kicha thangpo shaki yo’-me’ nga hakhoki-me’. 

I don’t know whether she speaks honestly/truthfully. 






you 

use 

end 
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Exercise 6 

Translate into Tibetan: 



1 We need to talk about Kelsang. 

2 I thought you were at work. 

3 I don’t know whether Tashi is here today. 

4 She didn’t ask about the money. 

5 Do you know if the doctor understands Tibetan? 

6 I thought you were my friend. 

7 Do you recognise that man? 

8 Did you think I wouldn’t go? 

9 Do you know what time the jeep will come here? 




How do I say. . . .? - asking about names, 
meaning, etc. (CD2; 30) 



the-la khare serki-yore. What is that called? 



^ cn ^ ^ th mjng-la khare lapki-re’. What is this 

called? 

X ser-na khare re’. What does x (i.e. a word) 

mean? 




thjwa-tangwa to ask a question 



lan-kyapa to answer 



m'^qq*zr^^zr| khare lap-kd’ re’. (1) What can I say? 

(2) (a speech-filler) 

khantas lap-kd’ re’. How should I put 
this? (rhetorical question) 

X khantas lap-ko’ re’. How do I say x? 

(e.g. when asking about a word, expression etc.; how to 
pronounce it, phrase it, or say it in another language) 
khare-sa (multiple uses) What is he (etc.) saying?; 

What are you talking about? (challenging or mocking); What 
does it (e.g. something written) say?; (also perhaps the most 
common speech-filler, used particularly when trying to recall 
names, etc.) 
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Exercise 7 

Here are a series of answers, related to names and meaning. Which 
Tibetan questions might have prompted each of them? 

nga: mrng-la pasang serki-yo’. 

A2 qq'zjiq'aiq'qq-ajca 

nga kha: lap me. 




A3 

phoka’(-ki) thok-la the-la ming yo ma-re’ 



A4 c^3i'(I^’)^' arstu dent 

Tnfchi:) ki’-la student serki-ygre’. 



A5 gj'q'fftl 



kyase-e, the metok clk-la lapki-yore’ 



A6 q^'^^-(^')gq|-nr^'aj'^q-q-^3;;^'^! 

phokl’(-ki) thok-la the-la kukpa serki-re’ 



Exercise 8 (CD2; 32) 

Duho eventually reaches Tashi’s place. This is what he tells him: 

^•<qq-^'a?'q , q'i^q - aS , '^q’^q’g| ujq'Sla^'ifrfg'^q' 

q^3^!3^:q0jqqvqcM q|ECU)a^a;-3^ ^•qq'^q-qq'q7T]'^q-^-^qjq-^' 
^•qqq-aiq-qq-| 




nga ta: ygng-thu’ khyerang-ki nggshenpa-clk thuk-song. 
khorang-ki mrng-la tshering ngrpu serki-re’. tashi-la lan-ti 
kyal-ro-che-s lap-song. kh5rang sangnyin kyalsa-la tg-nyan 
me:-s. ymna akhu thuptan tg-nyan re’-s. eni tashi-ki calak 
thentsho akhu thuptan-kl’ kyalki-yin-s lapki-tuk-s. eni 
khare-sa. calak-thentsho phalcher tshering ngrpu yang- 
me:na akhu thuptan lanka ygngki-re’. khangyin-serna 
tshering ngrpu tashi tg-ko’-ki min-tu lap-song. 
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Duho tried to decipher the message by working out who said, and 

who did what, but . . . 

(a) Does Duho mention the same number of people referred to in 
the original message? 

(b) Duho doesn’t say what the ‘things’ are; will that matter? 

(c) Does Duho seem confident or unsure that he has understood 
the message? 

(d) Does Duho leave anything unclear, or make mistakes; and if he 
does, what are they? 

(e) Regardless of mistakes, will what Duho said be sufficient to get 
the message across? 



Finally, translate the passage. 



Unit Fourteen 



khushap thok 

Respectfully 



In this unit you will learn how to: 




engage in polite conversation with religious and other figures 

recognise when and with whom to use honorific language 

work with some of the levels of speech and divisions within 

honorific language 

deal with quotes in honorific speech 

use essential honorific verbs 

say ‘Is it all right if . . . ?’ 

make use of ya-combinations 

use time-related structures: ‘before’, ‘since’, etc. 



wmmmmmmmm 










(CD2; 33) 

A middle-aged layman (Donthup) has invited the abbot of 
a monastery to his home to perform a blessing ceremony. The 
day before the visit, Donthup finalises details with the monastery 
manager (in the monastery office). 






3^q-<^5] T ^q - qq-^qq’qg3;-ci|3^q'5]'S^3^'^q'q|^q!5j-q'^-q'a]sj|^| 

u)3^| ^’^•a^’^'^'gaj'^q - q2]5j , '5]’qo|qj'a^ - q^q - 5| - ^’q2si - «j£r|25j| 
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MANAGER 

DONDUP 



MANAGER 

DONDUP 

MANAGER 

DONDUP 

MANAGER 



DONDUP 



o\ c\ -s 







Ns 



qj^R'^'ula-q^q'^'qqzij 

^3T9J I T‘ J wpi| 5]pa-^a-£fa^-q3jar 



-v-' ■v' 

R 




'v-' 



^qa^R-sijgg^u^qsi 



R T ^ T ^ T ^ T ajZ7]^| 






aq T ^q T §q|’q T ^^ T (gq’§ T 



a^TST^R^RM 




T 5T^j Sj T q^3^ T q T |§^ T ^’^ T 5j T ^| g^^^’p T ^R T q|^^R^ T 

afc T sr^a^q^ T s}R T | r| t ^3v t ^4J|^^ t hr^”” 



mota: thathik thontup-la: nangki-yjn-pa. 
the Ig’ yin kGsho’ nyerpa-la:. ti ngantsho: lankan re’, the: 
thok-la thGkthal ma-nang-thang. sSn-a. kh&n-nnpoche 
tshok thol-na lamsang phar chlpkyur nangki-yjn-s 
sGngpa re’-wa-la:. thenta-y[n-na nga shgka ngapo-na 
mgta-the thT-na ta: kuki-y[n. eni mota-the kyalko-tam-la 
shak-na tjkki-re’-wa-la: 
tikki-re’-la: 

la:so. eni khan-rjnpoche’ tshGr chaktsho’ khatsh6’-la 

chlpkyur nangki-yjn-s sGngki-tu’. 

ti nga’ hakhg ma-song-la:. thontup-la: khan-nnpoche: 

sSlpon nggkhyTnki-yo’-pa. 

nggshTnki-yo’-la:. 

s6lpon-la:-la kanti-clk nang-thang. shan sangnyin mgta: 
thathik thontup-la:-kT nang ma-thGp-na kha: nangki-ma- 
re’. ngantshS’ kgmpa: mgta-the tang choki-re’-la:. 
thenta ma-sGng-thang kGsho’ nyerpa-la. mgta:-thok-la 
thGkthal tsa-na ma-nang-a. sangnyin ngS: plnkyak-the’ 
chutok kha: cheki ma-re’. mi-tSnpo khy6nna yg ma-re’. 
ngSnma khorang-kT’ nangmi tshangma ngg-tshapo 
so’-song. thalan yakpo ma-chung na. . . . 
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& mmm 



v •X^vX^'X'i 



msm 



* N’.v.'.y/.’.x' 



yy.y.y-s,-?s. 



(•NX «'•>,.* 


















d^ar^a^akj 






nyerpa 

nangwa 

kusho 

khan-rmpoche 

tshok 



zrprq 



tholwa 



SR 



^1 






phar 

tshur 

lankan 

chaktsho’ 

kyalko 



(monastery) ‘manager’ 
to do (honorific) 

(polite address: see below) 
abbot 

prayer assembly (for monks 
or nuns) 

to end (for gatherings; 
non-intentional) 

away from here 

back here 

responsibility 

o’clock (honorific) 

gate 

reliable 
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:<> 

vv 

••v 

y.< 

Iv 

>:> 



5: : : 



yy 



l^-qj (past of 

?-3t^-q| 
qWSj-^r-qq. 

a&qq - qsp;qj3;q’q| 

^q]q' 0 ai-m3:q-q| 



solpon 

thTwa) 

thenta-yjn-na 

ngotshapo-sowa 

ngokhyenpa 

tikki-re’-wa 

chTpkyur-nangwa 

thukthal-nangwa 




the 16 ’ yin 

















kanti-nangwa 

chutok-chepa 

kha: nangki-ma-re 

thalan yakpo 
ma-chung na . . . 



choki-re’ 









.V* 





khyonna 

ngapo-na 

ngotshawa 

tarn 

■ 



main attendant 

to bring/take 

if that’s the case . . . 

to embarrass/shame 

to know someone (honorific) 

is it okay if. ... ? (see below) 

to come/go (high honorific) 

to worry/concern oneself 
(honorific) 

of course/that goes without 
saying 

to ask (honorific) 

to interfere/be involved 

it doesn’t matter (honorific) 

if it doesn’t work out this 
time . . . 

it will be all right/we can 
(especially when offering 
to do something) 

(emphatic; for negation) 

early on 

shame 

near 




Honorific language (^i) - when to use it 



Unit 1 1 introduced the classes of honorific words. It is best to think 
that the spoken language has two distinct registers or levels; the 
Ordinary level (i.e. the non-honorific), and the Honorific level. Two 
principal rules of usage are: 
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1 A speaker must use the ordinary (never the honorific) level to talk 
about him/herself. 

2 The honorific level must be used for ‘special individuals’ - widely 
respected or high-status figures - associated with culture, religion, 
or holding positions of authority. 

Outside these two, there is considerable variation. Honorific language 
is often associated with formality. So in official situations, or at first- 
time meetings, and even when addressing strangers, it is advisable 
to use the honorific level (or as much of it as you know). Because of 
this association with formality, many speakers prefer to drop the 
honorific in favour of the ordinary level when communicating with friends 
and intimates (as many dialogues illustrate). But the ordinary level is 
also sometimes used to show a lack of respect, so caution is neces- 
sary when making this shift. 

The main factor determining the use of honorific language is the 
speaker’s background; honorifics are used widely in Central Tibetan 
dialect, but with varying degrees of density. People from certain areas 
(particularly Lhasa and its surroundings) communicate on the honorific 
level a great deal. Honorific language is also associated with higher 
status and sophistication, so those of certain family backgrounds rely 
on it more than others. 

The best tip is to ‘play it by ear’: use honorific language in the 
situations already mentioned, but more generally, follow the lead of 
others; don’t insist upon using it if others involved in the conversation 
seem more comfortable using the ordinary level. 



Language point 

1 General honorifics 

Honorific language is about showing respect; using speech to elevate 
some ‘other’ (referred to here as ‘A’). A can be the person you are 
speaking to (i.e. ‘you’), someone you are speaking about (she, he, 
Sonam, etc.), or even institutions. An obvious way to show respect 
is to elevate the actions (eating, talking, etc.) that A performs and 
the various states (hunger, understanding, etc.) that A experiences, by 
describing them in honorific terms. These terms are ‘general honorifics’. 
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These are primarily verbs and nouns. The polite or honorific terms 
already introduced all fall into this category. 

Honorific language doesn’t necessarily signify differences in social 
status. If a person addresses A with honorific language, it does not 
mean that the person is ‘lower ranking’ than A. Dialogue 1 illustrates 
the norm for polite conversation; both speakers address each other 
with general honorifics. One speaker is a monk and the other is a lay 
person, but they communicate, more or less, as polite equals. They 
use one ‘high honorific’, but only in reference to one of those special 
individuals. High honorifics are not a separate level of honorific 
language; they are a relatively small group of terms (reserved mainly 
for such individuals) sometimes inserted into general honorific-level con- 
versation, e.g.: chlpkyur-nangwa (Dialogue 1) and ^qq*q*i^jjsrq| 
kongpa-tsokpa (‘to die’). 



General honorific - key verbs 



nangwa (verbaliser; replacing gE^qi chepa) 
Vqi kyonpa (verbaliser; replacing |jqrqi kyapa) 




tang-nangwa/qia^qi nangwa (verbalisers; 
replacing qj^k’qt tangwa) 
nangwa to give 

qiap^qi shangwa to rise (e.g. in morning); to stand up 



qjgqjsrqj sjkpa to look; to see; to buy 



5i|§3rq| khyenpa to know/to understand 




Exercise 1 

From this jumble, pick out those combinations (persons and verbs) 
which never go together in sentences. Also, pick out the one word 
which doesn’t belong here. 






srq 




towa 

■ 

numpa 



aqa5E^q| chopa 
special individual 



3 



ar&jqj phuntshok 













khyerang qqsrqi phepa 



khotsho <wqj lokpa 
lokpa kha-kompa 



3$ira-qi^| ro-nang q<lprq| shepa 



nyungwa 



nga 
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v: 





Interaction with religious figures 



Robed figures are generally treated with some respect. But aside from 
polite addresses, no special language or communication rules apply 
when interacting with most of these people. Ordained and lay com- 
munities intermingle quite freely and informally in most Tibetan areas. 
Far more respect, however, is shown when the person is deemed 
a ‘special individual’; a more aloof group, made up of recognised 
‘reincarnates’, monastery officials, religious scholars, and others highly 
regarded for their religious practice. Both body language and speech 
are utilised to show respect to such persons. 

Special individuals are always addressed by titles. Using equivalents 
of ‘you’ is not respectful. To a lesser extent this is also true of more 
minor religious figures. 



Addresses for religious figures 



Form of address 




Title/Description 

tulku recognised ‘incarnate’ 




^ r 2fS| rmpoche 

| lama lama (often 
synonymous with tulku) 
khin-rmpoche 5^3^qj khanpo abbot 

3j3^qjsi| kan-la: 



.* 







kusho’-la: 



3j T q T S3^q| thawa kanpa 

elder monk 

3 j T qi thawa monks (of all ages) 



cho’-la: (slightly 
more polite than ane-la:) 

kan-la: 



ane-la: 






ane nun 






keshe’ (person with 
specific monastic degree) 



kan-la: is also the address for any teacher (male or female) 
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Exercise 2 

Which choice of language level do you think appropriate in each situation, 
as one person addresses the other? (a) ordinary, (b) general honorific, 
(c) general honorific with some high honorifics, (d) a matter of choice: 

1 Female student to male teacher 

2 Male student to female teacher 

3 One special individual to another 

4 Child to parent 

5 Middle-aged lay person to young monk or nun 

6 Government official to his/her former schoolteacher 

7 You to shopkeeper 




Language point 

2 Honorifics in quotations 



To report, in respectful terms, what someone else said, you make 
two modifications to the pattern explained in Unit 13. First, you use 
an honorific verb for ‘said’, e.g. sungwa 



-s lap-song -> " s sung-song 

Second, you translate the content part into honorific terms. Thus, ‘he 
said he’ll stay.’ 









taki-yin-s lap-song becomes: 
shuki-yin-s sung-song 



Again, you aim to capture the gist of what the person said, not their 
actual words: there is no situation in which anyone would use the 
honorific shu: for him/herself. 




Exercise 3 

Translate: use honorifics when translating into Tibetan, following the 
pattern shown above. 







khong u nyungki-tuk-s sung-song. 
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kan-la: phepki-yjn-s sGngki-tu-ka. 

(c) 

khyln-ki-me’-s sGngki-ma-re. 

sjka phepki-me-s sGng-song. 

(e) She says she’ll do it. 

(f) They said they won’t come here tomorrow. 

(g) Did she say that she would phone us? 

(h) Tshering says he’s ill, but he has a good appetite (lit is eating well). 

(i) Why did he say he won’t stay with us? 



Language point 

3 Making requests and seeking consent 




English sentences beginning with ‘is it all right if . . . ?’ or ‘is it okay 
if . . . ?’ use ‘if’ (like conditional sentences), but are questions, for 
checking whether another person minds us (or someone we speak 
on behalf of) doing a particular action. Such questions can be phrased 
in other ways (‘can I . . . ?’, ‘may I . . . ?’ etc.) In Tibetan an ‘if structure 
(what might be called a ‘quasi-conditional’) is always required, as long 
as the point of the question is asking whether some action may be 
done; this structure isn’t for asking someone else to do something. 

The ‘is it all right . . . ?’ part (tjkki-re’-wa) is a standard phrase. It 
is added after the na, in what otherwise looks like a normal if-sentence. 

nga nang-la yong-na tjkki-re-wa. 

Is it all right if I come inside? 

ngantsho ta: ta’-na tjkki-re’-wa. 

Is it all right if we sit here? 

You will notice numerous other cases where a quasi-conditional form 
is used, such as the various uses of serna (‘because’, and ‘what does 
X mean?’) 
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Exercise 4 

Translate all of the following which work with the structure just described. 



1 Is it okay if I tell you that later? 

2 Would you mind carrying this chair? 

3 Is it okay if my friends come around tonight? 

4 They say they have no money now. Is it all right if they pay you 
tomorrow? 

5 I’m looking for the bridge (gsrqi sampa). Can you take me to 
the bridge? 

6 May I take this salt (agi tsha)? 









(CD2; 34) 

Tenpa (who featured in Unit 6, Dialogue 2) was once a monk, 
but he left the monastery. Now, years later, he’s plucked up the 
courage to revisit. He interacts with occupants of the monastery 
in the same style as he did in years past. 















q 1 



•q'qqq 






q' 






S3^ - <qq|Z5J| 3|3^WjSl| 



qq - qqi q 



q^a'q'^i fi/urui| q'qj^w^’^q’^^'q^’aiq’^qE^q - 






q-uw-ujarqqi uj-aii 




q 



•^^■q-^-^’2fq’3^q'Sr , q^’^5]’q^a^q’^’fj3:’<qcnq| 



^^•q-qqq| ga-siq-£i|'^-§srq-^q| g^'3;q-^-^3:'^q-^'5rtfc-q'q'cn'^'qq| 



c^ife'q'asrsr 



g^-^q-ai'q'a^-^qq-qqq-a]-ci|^q-^aj'^'(a'^q-^'uj^-^| 



u)^'^qq-*^-^qq'qqq'<qq|q-gq-^4|qq-q-q3:q'q|-5]'^' 
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T q ( 






siqsj' 









^3^qq T q T q T af^q T | 






| T q^a;'ui^qsj 



q’a6R^ T qg^ T 3^^^q^^ T a^3;’ 
^q T | ^*^q^ T ^’g’^zT|%zn’^cr’qzi|qj 

$ja^qq T q^q| sjsisrq^q’ 



^1 



sqq’l ^q’^'^'q^’^a5^'qgq’q| 



TEN PA 



GEN PASANG 



TEN PA 

GEN PASANG 
TEN PA 

GEN PASANG 
TEN PA 



GEN PASANG 



kan-la: nga car-na tjkki-re’-wa. kan-la: nga ngokhyen 

ma-song-nga. nga tSnpa yin. ngSnma kan wangthu- 

la:-ki kethuk . . . 

■ 

tSnpa-e, g-ya:ya, nga-nyT’ ma-thuk-na lo khanta 
mangpo to-song. tha khy6’ thokyap lep-na . . . t[ khare 
re’. (Tenpa offers something) 
ti kan-la:-la phul-ya yin. 
nga-la tS’-ya yin-pa. ya:ya. 

nga kompa-la ma-ygng-na Ig cu-ts tg-tshar re’ kan-la:. 
ngSma khare chawa-re’. khyS’ nang-la chln-na tshur 
ma-ygngwa-n ic i\nare re’. 

thethu’ ngantsho: nang-ki n&tang-the kalekhakpo 
ygre’-la:. am a kankhok re’. ng6na-chana ama-la rgkpa 
ko’-ki ygre’. eni nang-la plnkyak shanthak yg ma-re’. 
kgmpa-na ma-th5n khgng-la nga kan wangthu’-la 
natshul-the shu-ko’-ki ygre’. yinna kan wangthu’-la:-kT’ 
kgngpa nangki ma-re’ sam-na nga’ shu’ me. nga’ 
ama-la rgkpa chana Ig-nyT’ tawa-yin. thena ama-la: 
thgng-song. nga kgmpa-la tshur ygng-na tshuki 
ma-re’ sam-song. nga kan wangthu’-la: calka car-ko’- 
ki ygre’. yinna nga ngg-tsha-song. tha chlthak song, 
nga kyopa shathak kyeki-tu’. (visibly upset) 
tha the tawa:-nStshul re’, thanta che-ya kha: yg 
ma-re’. thengsang khy6’ khare cheki-yo’. kyeman 

!■ I ■ ■ 

yo -pa. 
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ten pa tshong tets kyapki-yo’-la:. nga changsa kyap-na lo-shi 

chln-tshar re’, eni ngantsho-la phumo-clk yo’-la:. 
gen pasang thutsh6’-ti yakpo yo ma-re’. yjnna tSnpa sempa-sangpo 

chi’, phuku thang kyeman-la yakpo chi’, tshongkyap- 
thu’ thangpo chi’-a. thutshb’ yo’-thu’ ch6npul-shu. 




■-w.w 










q’^q 



*3^qc;-qqs]| 



U]’< 




'5^' 

5 R-sr-|^q| 









qqq'q' 



3^ar*TR' q^qq 



kan pasang/ 
kan wangthu 

ngona-chana 

ya:ya 



(personal names) 



chithak song 



actually 

(response; indicating 
acceptance) 

it’s too late 



thangpo-chepa to act honestly 



tshupa 



sempa-sangpo 

chepa 



to be (re-)admitted 
(non-intentional) 

to act kindly 



tawa:-natshul re’ that’s in the past 

E^c;q’q^3^'qi 



kongpa-nangwa to grant permission 



thongwa 



calka-carwa 










che-ya kha: yo 
ma-re’ 

ma-yong-na lo 
cu to-tshar re* 



(honorific) 

died (past of qcjjksrq 
general honorific) 



to go to meet (honorific: 
see below) 

there’s nothing one can do 
about it 

haven’t been here for 
ten years 



5T*cffc'ai| 






ma . . . khong-la before (see below) 

chonpul shuwa to make religious offerings 

(lighting lamps, etc.: 
at monasteries and 
temples, particularly by 
lay people) 
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phiil-ya/ta’-ya 
. . . the khare re 



natang/natshul 

shuwa 

yakpo-chepa 

thokyap 

thdnpa 

kyopa-kyewa 

kethuk 

■ 



for offering/giving 
(see below) 

why? (following an action 
verb; here ‘not coming’, 
hence ‘why didn’t you 
return?’) 

situation 

to tell (honorific: see below) 

to treat well 

all of a sudden 

to leave 

to regret 

disciple 



Language point 

4 Honorific language: actions done ‘humbly’ 




Earlier we saw that a speaker shows respect to A by describing A’s 
actions in general honorific terms. It’s an imperfect analogy, but in 
English one might choose to say that someone ‘bestows’, rather than 
‘gives’, or that someone ‘graciously’ or ‘kindly’ did something. Such 
descriptions are similar in function to general honorifics; they elevate 
the performer of the action, and cannot be used for oneself. 

There is a second step in showing deference. Again, by analogy, 
instead of saying that something was ‘given’ to A, we might say that 
it was ‘humbly offered’ (the analogy can only be pushed so far; 
English, of course, has no comparable honorific system). The action 
was not done by A, but directed towards A. Still, the description 
managed to show respect to A. This is not a separate form of 
honorific; it is used within the framework of general honorific. You 
describe A’s actions of going, eating, sleeping, etc. as before. But 
when person B (me, you, he/she) performs an action focused upon 
A (doing something to, for, or accepting something from A), B’s 
action is described in these terms. For example, I would normally use 
ordinary-level language to report that I said something: 
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^q T qq T q T S)3vj nga’ lapa-yjn. 

But if what I said was directed to the respected A, I would instead 
describe my action thus: 

T ^ q nga’ shuwa-yin. 

You must switch the action verb. The most commonly occurring 
verbs are shown in the list below. Ideally, you also switch the nouns 
(more of this in Unit 15). Even though it was my action, described 
with an honorific term, the respect it conveyed wasn’t directed 
towards me. 

In summary: there is another party (B) who does an action directed 
towards A. But the action is described in such a way that it shows 
respect to A, and not B. 

■ Situations 

Dialogue 2 illustrates a common situation. Tenpa uses general 
honorifics when addressing or speaking about his teachers: when 
describing his own actions directed towards them, he speaks 
‘humbly’. But the teacher addresses Tenpa with ordinary-level speech: 
the teacher-student relationship is not an equal one; something 
reflected in the language. 

But conversations between polite equals also require the use of 
humble language. No such language appeared in Dialogue 1 only 
because neither speaker mentioned any of his actions directed towards 
the other. If either Dhondup or the manager had said ‘I gave you’, 
for instance, he would have described this giving as something 
performed humbly. 

■ Humbly performed actions - key verbs 

phulwa to offer 

q^ T qi carwa to approach (used for visiting, in the sense of 
‘entering the presence of . . .’) 
a^rq| calwa to meet 

chepa; also used for to listen, take/accept, speak, tell, 
request, and offer [help]) 



shuwa (past <asrqj shuwa - verbaliser; replacing §z^q 
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Exercise 5 

Each situation involves a special individual (Rinpoche) and I. Judge 
whether the verb accompanying each is the correct one to describe 
the action. 




1 



Rinpoche talks to me. *jj^c; T q| sGngwa 
talk to Rinpoche. lapa 

met Rinpoche. calwa 



2 I 

3 I 

4 Rinpoche gives me something, qgorqi phulwa 

5 Rinpoche recognises me. ngokhyenpa 

6 I phone Rinpoche. khapar-tangwa 



Language point 

5 ujsj <ya) 

ya has many functions, so no single translation is possible. But it 
is always attached to the end of an action verb (or a modal verb 
referring to that action verb), and communicates something related 
to the action. This purely colloquial particle appears with a variety 
of spellings, each representing an approximation of how it sounds in 
the spoken language (ajj ujzjj 

In Dialogue 2 an object passes from one speaker to the other. 
It is not named. But both speakers create a term to refer to it, by 
adding ya to an action verb. Through their choice of action verb, 
the speakers describe the object in terms of what it is intended for; 
it is something ‘for giving’, ya can be added to various intentional 
verbs, creating terms to describe objects, etc. according to what 
the plan or intention for them is, or how they function (i.e. what 
they’re ‘for’). 

ti khorang-la lap-ya re’. 

This is (something which is) to be told to him. 

ngul the morang-ki tsa-na len-ya re’. 

That money is to be collected from her. 
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Only single (literal) translations are provided here, but a ya-combination 
can be interpreted in different ways, depending on the situation. 
Anyway in these sentences, they are describing the things in the 
subject position (‘this’ and ‘the money’). Once it is clear what the 
thing being defined by the action is, the ya-combination can occupy 
that subject position. For example: 

w dodi r ?r^| lap-ya the khal-chenpo re\ 

That thing (which is to be said) is important. 

Sometimes, the action so comes to define a thing, that the ya- 
combination becomes that thing’s actual name. As introduced in 
Unit 9, for instance, the word for ‘food’ is sa-ya (‘that which is to be/ 
for eating’), and for ‘drink’, thung-ya. 



■ Practical tip - working without names 

ya, like the earlier nyan/khan, demonstrates the Tibetan habit of 
describing things (and people) in terms of their functions and actions. 
Learners should exploit this habit: the fact that a physical object 
(or even a concept) has no Tibetan name, or has a name that one 
is unaware of, need not prevent its being discussed. 




Exercise 6 

Each statement refers to a different thing by its function (using a 
ya-combination), rather than its name. What are the Tibetan names of 
these things? 




ti lakpa-la khon-ya re . 
tj. khacha: sa-ya ma-re’. 
tf calak nyo-ya yore\ 
na-thu’ rm-ti tln-ya re\ 




Language point 

6 Time-related structures 

■ 'Before' 



Unit 8 had an equivalent for ‘before that/this’. But to express the time 
before a specific action (e.g. ‘before eating’, ‘before speaking’) the 
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pattern is different. One puts ma (the negating-particle) in front of 
the action verb (present form), and khong-la after it; e.g. 



ma-to khong-la before going 
With compound verbs, ma comes in front of the verbaliser: 






kacha ma-sha’ khong-la 

before speaking 



■ Since/for 

In English, you can answer ‘how long have you been here?’ by giving 
a specific time (e.g. ‘since 3 o’clock’, ‘since last Friday’), or in terms 
of the number of hours, days, years, etc. that have passed (e.g. 
‘I’ve been here for two weeks’). The choice is similar in Tibetan. The 
structure for the first is easy, and has appeared in earlier units. 

ngantsho ta: chutsho’ sGmpa-la yongwa-yjn. 

We have been here since 3 o’clock./We got here at 3 o’clock. 

The second response (equivalent to using ‘for’) has quite a different 
structure. As Dialogue 2 shows, the passage of time is described in 
terms of years, days, etc. having ‘gone’ (towa/chlnpa). But before this, 
you must state the action which was done, marking the beginning of 
the time period referred to (a bit like saying, for instance, ‘having 
arrived, two weeks have passed’). 

ngantsho ta: lep-na tunthak nyr chin-song. 

We have been here for two weeks. 

In Tibetan, the preference is very definitely for this second structure, 
but not just for saying when someone arrived. It is the usual way to 
express how long someone has been doing something for (where 
English uses has/have + ‘for’ + a time period). For example, ‘I have 
lived here for . . .’, ‘we have studied Tibetan for . . .’, ‘he has been ill 
for . . .’. As in these examples, the activity or state must be ongoing. 

You use the same structure to say how long you haven’t done 
something for, by putting ma before the action verb. 

The affirmative structure is not used if the period referred to has 
now ceased (e.g. ‘I studied Tibetan for two years’); for this, one instead 
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simply attaches a lathon to the time. Compare these structures in 
the following examples: 

nga ta: ta -na lo-clk chin-song. 

I have been/lived here for a year. 

nga lhasa-la ma-ta-na lo-thuk chin-song. 

I haven’t lived in Lhasa for six years. 







nga lhasa-la lo-kya’ tawa-yjn. 

I lived in Lhasa for eight years. 




Exercise 7 

Translate these: 



1 I have been here for six months. 

2 Think carefully before writing! 

3 This book? I haven’t read it for years. 

4 That is a high altitude place. One must prepare well before 
going there. 

5 How long have you been studying Chinese for? 

6 Q. When was this car made? A. A long time ago. 

7 Nyima says she hasn’t seen her elder brother for three days. 




Exercise 8 

Certain events led to the conversations in Dialogues 1 and 2. Read the 
dialogues again; try to get some idea of what these events might have 
been. Answer the questions in English. 



■ Dialogue 1 

1 Who needs reassuring, and about what? 

2 If the previous event had gone well, what was supposed to have 
happened? 

3 What do you think actually happened? 

4 Did anyone feel let down? 
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■ Dialogue 2 

1 How is the visitor received? 

2 Why did he stay away for so long? 

3 Why is it too late? 

4 Has anyone been let down? 

Choose a verb from the list, and then put it together with a character 
or object mentioned in the dialogue, so that it sums up what happened 
at the earlier event (one for each dialogue). 

Second, choose one word (from those below or elsewhere) which 
expresses some strong feeling which seems to underlie each dialogue. 

cepa 

towa 
■ 

ma-tewa 
shlwa 

konpa-tsokpa 
kyon 

ma-shuwa 
chTpkyur-nangwa 
sungwa 






5yq<aqjsrq| ma-shukpa 

thongwa 



phepa 

ma-tawa 

■ 

ngotshawa 

kuma 

yongwa 

ma-nangwa 

ma-yongwa 



Siqsrqi 

1^1 






51' 






arSfc’q' 



ay^qz^qt ma-sungwa 









51 







q 







5] 



•q 




qq T q^^|^q T q 






q 




Unit Fifteen 



chok shanthak-na td’-na 



From another perspective . . . 




n this unit you will learn how to: 



deal with nuances in honorific usage 

avoid common mistakes with honorific language 

observe the basics of gesture and body language 

use phrases with fixed auxiliaries 

make use of abbreviated question-forms 

use another form of ‘if 

employ direction words 

make verbs into nouns 

express views and opinions 
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^“\ (CD 2 ; 35 ) 

a A senior monk - teacher of many young monks at the monastery - 
is being visited by a distinguished lay woman. 
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a^-qg^-q] |^'t| 











q' 




a \' 



q 



€ q ' q ^i 






(q-arsq- 



iprqj gc^-Arq!^ 

qgjqsrqsjl 

q§jqq'5je^ffj3^aiq|q| qq- q^-qc^a!q-q-uj^| Era^'q^'^'®' 



q^-qq-ajd|-q3;-^^| ^vqq^p'^-iq-qq'q'ujgjj Z^q^’Sr 

^•q^-q| q'q^'q'31'^i ^•q’^'|§5i'<q’<qzjj'^ - 2^’q| 



q'5|q - ^r|'^q’gj^r'5 - (qcn-q’^|q-qqq ^'^'•qq-^-^q-qc^'siq- 

^•arqgarajq -^| ^•^•^•^q-^-^a^q-u)'5j'aJ^'ajq-ajc^-^| 



W! 

sa^Wjqj qQq'oiq'3]q-q-q^-cf| qvq-=(c[jq-:jj%qj-^q-q-^| 






^•q§qj-q| (q'5)| jq-q|je^’ul3^’^'^q’^q’^’^^q'q'<^qjsr^| 



Em'qsrqq'^q'flq’^q-i qQSiqwqzm 



<qq| *^'ojq|q| s'<^qisr^q'q^-ajqjzs]| q-q-gq|-a;q|q-q|^q-q|q- 

T! 



qqq- 



•§q'qW"| q-qqq"| c-- ^■^■ujg^j 



3j^-q^-q| q-^-^'si'gtjj E)q-3j ; zij'5r^| gaj-qi 

3fT§N 



GEN SOPA 

LADY 

THUPTEN 
JINPA 
GEN SOPA 



cam kusho’, sung-thang. shung-ki lache the . . . (two 
young monks burst in) we, khyS’-nyT’ tsuke-ta’. 
o, kusho’ sarpa . . . khong khana phepa-re’-la:. 
kusho’-la:, tsh§n-la khare shuki-yo’. 
nga: tshSn . . . nga: ming-la thuptan shuki-yo’. 
hahaha phuku-ti khamo langki-tu’. 
khaka-ta’. ti khy6’-kT’ lapa yin-sa-re’. (to the woman) 
nylngce, khorang-tshd: lungpa kS’-la shesa yo ma-re’. 
khorang kyak shlnki-min-tu’. eni enchung shanthak 
thentshS’ khorang-la chala kyapki-ygre’. kho-la 
kangtsuk-na shesa ngrkyok lapki-ygre’. cinpa, khy6’ 
kho-la ti lap-pa. 
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JINPA 
GEN SOPA 

JINPA 

GEN SOPA 

JINPA 

THU PTEN 
GEN SOPA 



lap-me kan-la:. nga thinta lapa-yin. mi kanpa’ kacha 
shS-thii’ yakpo nyan, eni lanto’ chi-s lapa-yin. thenta 
ma-re’-wa kan-la:. 

kha-tepo ma-shS’. dnpa khy6’ thom-la laka yo’-pa. the 
cheka-kyuk. phaki: coktsa: kang-la calak khasha tu’. 
thentsho phar ashang pSma:-tsa-la kySl-ya re’, eni 
khorang-ki tsa-na yike lan-ya yore’, tha kyuk. 
kan-la:. khylr-ya mangpo tu’-ka. nga-la rokpa-clk kg’ 
sa re’, nga kho thT’ choki re’-wa. kan-la: kukyi. 
kho-e. kho thlki-yin-na kek6’-la:-la kongpa shu-ko’ re’, 
eni lamsang tshur-shok-a. khyam ma-to. 
lo:s kan-la:. kusho thuptan-la: nga-la chakrok 
nangka-phep-ka. 

nga chakrok . . . nga . . . phep nga . . . kyo-kyu ya. 
phayul-ka ma-kyap. mi’ khgki ma-re’. cinpa, kho-la ka’ 
yakpo-chana lap. 
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hahaha 

lapa 

chokpa 



keko’ 



(sound of laughter) 
taught (past of |pT^| to teach) 
to be allowed (modal verb) 
monastery disciplinarian 



kha-tepo ma-sha’ don’t be cheeky! 



kongpa-shuwa 

kangtsuk-na 

khyam ma-to 

khakha-te’ 

enchung 

phayul-ka 

chala-kyapa 

norkyok 

tshur-shok 



to request permission 
on purpose 

don’t go roaming about! 

be quiet! 

young monks 

regional dialect 

to mock 

mistaken 

come back! 
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g«75T<afTO| 




lanto’-chepa 
rm-kanpa 
. . . ki yin-na 
chakrok-nangwa 
cam kusho’ 



to imitate 
elders 

if (see below) 

to help (honorific) 

(address for women of 
aristocratic origin) 




lap-pa: 

khamo-langwa 

co-cu 

kukyi 

kan sopa/cmpa/ 
thuptan/ 
ashang pima 

lo:s* 

tsuke-ta’ 



did you teach? (abbreviated 
question-form) 

to amuse (lit. to raise laughter) 

I am going (spoken in an Eastern 
Tibetan dialect) 

‘please!’ (usually when pleading: 
an expression popular with 
children) 

(personal names) 



(polite expression of agreement) 
behave! 



* This word has no proper written form; this is an approximation of 
the way it sounds. 



Language points 

1 Honorific ... a more nuanced picture 




As explained in Unit 14, certain regional and social backgrounds 
make some Tibetans more conversant with honorific language than 
others. Fluent users often assert that unless you speak ‘purely’ (i.e. 
use full-blown) honorifics, your language isn’t really honorific language 
at all. In reality, many Central Dialect speakers fail to meet these 
exacting standards, but still manage to use honorifics very effectively 
to convey respect. 
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Learners should certainly focus upon the basics of honorific con- 
versation - using polite personal pronouns, the la:-syllable, polite 
invitations (Unit 5). Everyone speaking some Central Tibetan (probably 
even Thupten in Dialogue 1) will be familiar with these. But beyond 
that, honorific usage can be patchy and inconsistent (particularly 
amongst Tibetans outside Tibet). 

Even those who function comfortably on the honorific level (prob- 
ably Jinpa) may tone down the honorifics in certain situations and 
company: Lhasa dialect (with its pure honorifics), so often advertised 
as the most prestigious form of spoken Tibetan, is derided by many 
as pretentious. Certain non-native speakers detect a mocking tone. 
Some (e.g. Jinpa) manipulate it, for that very purpose. 

There is, anyway, more to conveying respect than using honorific 
language: correct body language and gestures are also essential. 
Choosing the right topics of conversation - knowing what subjects 
to avoid, for instance, because they are culturally sensitive - is also 
important. 



2 Honorific - Where one might trip up . . . 



Failing to address someone in honorific language might cause offence, 
but most Tibetans are quite forgiving if they believe that it was due 
to ignorance rather than rudeness. The mistake Tibetans can’t resist 
poking fun at is when a speaker uses an honorific term for him- or 
herself. 

A major source of this mistake is the humbly performed actions. A 
correct exchange, when person 1 offers person 2 some tea, would be: 





solcha chdki-ym-pa. 

(lit ‘Will you drink tea?’) 







la: solcha shuki-yin. 

(lit ‘I shall accept tea.’) 



Person 1 ‘respects’ person 2 with the general honorific verb ch6pa. 
But in response, person 2 is describing his or her own humbly performed 
action, so must use the verb shuwa. 

Person 2 expects to follow Person 1’s lead - not only because of 
the rule of anticipation, but because Person 2 is trying to match 
Person 1 in politeness. So unless careful, Person 2 might just repeat 
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the verb in the original question (here chopa). A bit like saying ‘I kindly 
accept.’ Surprisingly, even Tibetans who are familiar with the system 
trip up sometimes. 

For learners, nouns also sometimes cause problems here. The divide 
between ordinary and honorific level is generally clear; for instance, 
you refer to your own hand as lakpa, but refer politely, to the hand 
of another as chak. In the exchange above, the division between the 
verbs chdpa and shuwa is also clear. However, both question and 
answer use the same honorific term (solcha) for the tea. 

Here are some other examples where the noun has a single 
honorific form, but the verbs differ, depending on whether the action 
is a general honorific or a humbly performed one: 



advice 




*Jj3:c;'q r 

$ q l 



kalop-nangwa 

to bestow 

kalop-shuwa 

to request /accept 



permission 




$ q i 



kongpa-nangwa 

to grant 
kongpa-shuwa 

to request/accept 



This occurs only when the item in question can pass from one party 
to another; be it food, a service, or whatever, it is something that can 
be offered and accepted (or refused). The verb phiilwa is used for 
offering physical items, and shuwa for services, or more abstract things. 



Exercise 1 

These are honorific Tibetan nouns of the above kind. The accompanying 
English sentences present various situations for their use. Following the 
example of no.1 , add the appropriate verb. The (slightly artificial) English 
terms indicate the type of situation. 




1 chakrok: help - 

Can I (humbly) help you? 

2 gqi’E^aji chakngiil money - 

She (graciously) bestowed this money. 

3 shalak food - 

We shall (humbly) offer them some food. 



jaqj shuwa 
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4 

5 

6 
7 



oprajsn shalak - 
(humbly) accepted the food. 



kamol speech - 
They (kindly) spoke to them. 



kanti question - 

(humbly) asked Rinpoche. 

shalpar a phone call - 

You should (humbly) phone her. 




Basics of gesture and body language 



■ General 

People are quick to smile and laugh broadly. But aside from friends 
grasping hands, the culture is not particularly tactile; adults do not 
publicly hug or kiss, either in greeting or general affection, although 
members of the same family or those with some religious connection 
may touch foreheads, when departing one another’s company. 

■ Respectful 

Overt signs of humility are used to indicate respect or welcoming. 
The main instrument here is the upper body. This is inclined forward, 
as it, the head, and the shoulders are dipped. This posture of incline 
and lowering is held permanently in the company of special indi- 
viduals (particularly religious figures). A sort of open-palmed ‘ushering’ 
posture is regularly adopted; both arms, slightly bent, are directed 
forward. One hand may lead, depending on whether the person is 
offering, accepting, or showing the way. Gesticulating limbs, fully 
outstretched hands, and bolt upright stances are rather foreign. 
Positive Tibetan body language tends more towards curvature than 
angularity. 

■ Disrespectful 

It is offensive to sit (whether on a chair, cushion, or bed) with legs 
outstretched pointing at another person or at religious symbols. As 
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Tibetans prefer to sit cross-legged, this is not a problem for them. 
Pointing with a finger is considered rude, or even threatening. 

■ Gesturing 

One does not nod or shake the head vigorously to indicate ‘y es ’ or 
‘no’, although slight nods or dips of the head can indicate agreement 
or compliance. The ushering gesture may be used to point to some- 
thing or someone, but another, perhaps unique gesture is common 
(Gen Sopa probably employed it, when pointing to the things on 
the table, in Dialogue 1). This gesture involves pointing with the lips. 
Held in a sort of kissing position (often to the alarm of the uninitiated), 
the lips are projected in the direction of the indicated object. 



Language point 

3 Abbreviating questions 




Dialogue 1 illustrates how to shorten questions, by dropping the 
auxiliary. This only works with questions directed to a second person. 
Also, these questions must be about things the person did, or intends 
to do (i.e. intentional actions, past and future); questions about the 
present can’t be abbreviated. Here are more examples: 







khyerang khathu ta-ka. 

When will you look at it? 

shalak ma-cho-pa. 

Didn’t you eat? 



These abbreviations are normal both on the ordinary and honorific levels; 
they do not sound casual, or slang-like. The auxiliary is dropped, and 
a question-particle is added straight after the action verb. In questions 
about the future, the particle is ka; in those about the past, pa. 



to-ki yin-pa -> to-ka Will you go? 




chin-pa yin-pa -> ^ chin-pa. Did you go? 



Questions about the future are only shortened if they are affirmative 
(e.g. ‘will you . . . ?’). Those about the past can be either affirmative or 
negative. Sentences with modal verbs can’t be abbreviated in this way. 
When the question includes a question-word, sj is often dropped from 
the particle. 
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Exercise 2 

The number beside each dialogue shows how many sentences it has 
which can be abbreviated. Locate the sentences, and then re-write them 
with the shorter endings, as just described. 



(a) Unit 7, Dialogue 2-2 

(b) Unit 9, Dialogue 1-1 

(c) Unit 10, Dialogue 1-1 

(d) Unit 1 1 , Dialogue 2-2 

(e) Unit 14, Dialogue 1-1 




Exercise 3 

There are now a number of structures which don’t use auxiliary verbs; 
this is a revision exercise made up of them. One of these sentences is 
not a correct structure. Identify it, and translate the others. 



(a) 

(b) asq-q^-qqi 

(c) zrcgq-qjgq-^i 

(d) qq-aiq-z^qjq| 

(e) ^q-oB-si-q^-qqi 

(f) 3]^rnq-qq;gqq| 

(g) aj-q-rn^q-qqi 

(h) ^'5T5i§q-qq| 

(i) a^Lj'^qq’qqj 



nga-nyl’ to. 
chang so-ka. 

sapsap-chr. 

nga lap ko. 
kacha ma-sha’-pa. 
kyokpo kyuk. 
yjke tang-ka. 
ny[ma thong-wa. 
tshil ko’-pa. 




Language point 

4 Another form of ‘if’ 



The ‘if’-structure in Dialogue 1 is almost the same as that in Unit 12. But 
the earlier one didn’t use a whole verb-unit in the if-clause; this one 



does. So instead of: it says; 



*" kho thlki yin-na. 

Either of these ways can be used to talk about situations set in 
the future or the present. Situations set in the past require other forms, 
not covered in this book. 
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The auxiliary in this longer form is usually one of the essential 
verbs, but tiT is also sometimes heard. This longer form is used in 
many situations where the shorter one is, although rarely to express 
generalisations, or when talking in the first person. The example in 
Dialogue 1 is typical; it is one in which a proposed plan of action is 
being considered. Other examples: 



lakhung-the-la chakla nangki-yjn-na shesa tets cang ko’-ki tu . 

If you are going to work (honorific) in that office, you should 
learn more honorific language. 

kek5 la:-kT kongpa nangki-me-na to choki-ma-re’. 

If the disciplinarian won’t grant you permission, you aren’t 
allowed to go. 



charpa tangki-tuk-na nyjtuk-ti khylr. 

If it’s raining, take this umbrella. 




(CD2; 36) 

Duho is in a reflective mood. He arrived with Lisa, but the two of 
them chose to spend their time (in the Tibetan community) in 
different ways. They met up again. However, differences in their 
views emerged. Things came to a head, in a heated conversation. 
Duho sits dejectedly, reporting what happened to Yeshe, who 
seems apathetic (and perhaps slightly drunk). 













» -rf* 



ZTj%tn\£gtn'Sik'j 
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'*?l 






gqq-^-qaE^cn 



^•a-qc:-^c--dq'3:’aja|-q'§q'3:q'^-gq-q^R-^q-^-uj^-q^-iq 



aj’52Sl| qq-par^mq-q-gq-q-aHj C-3i-aj-qg:'gmq-^-q^'q 






tq 



qq|q-q-5j^3]’q-q^'c^’|q’ujz5j-<q- 



q^q-q-ujin ai^-^qq’Srq'iq-^-q'qq'^'^q'5I'q^''qgri|'q|^q’5|’ 
aj^'q^’iq| uj'Sqj ^•qq-^q-^'q-5l’cn-^5-£^-^| 



% 



aj-q'q^-^-®q-^q-q^'2T|fflq-gq’q^-uj'^'qz^! uja^qq-q— u)'^N| 
^zj|q'q-^^5rq’c6q’a^q’aiq'^q'| ^cr-ffi-qac^-aj^-^-g'-ujq^qq') 
H5^-q^'^£J|-q|aq-3J-^-qq' 



% 



«-qc:;qjq'q^-q^'(qq'^q-j ^-5jq-a:'ag'q'^q'qri|'q|(aq'gq'a]q'^’ 



qq-qtna'^Er-ijqj uj’Sqj qE^'^q-q-qqgr^arq^'ajEq 
Uj'^qj ^•§q-(q-qq3]'^aj-q|q-u]q-^CT qq-qqarq'^r^q'cB'^’qc^q'q' 

q^-a-aB^'q^q’li’qqq 

’'^^'^•q|%23| , 5fj , 'q|’qqq| ^-|jqj'crj-qqq|'JJj z^zjj-^'lJj'afE^q-^j 




5i 

aj'^l R T ^zj|c; T aic;^^q^^^^j 5R'q^| doR'es^' 



yeshe ala khy6’-nyT’-(kT’) kyamte kyap-pa. 

duho nga phar kyamte kyap-me. kyamte kyap-khan Nsa re’, nga 

khSsa chlkyal mj-cTk thuk-song. khorang ta: phoki calak 
nylngpa nyo-na thentsho chlkyal-la tshongki-yo’-s. kh6’ 
phoRS’ shlngki-min-tu’. eni khorang-kT’ calak nyo-thu’ nga’ 
rokpa chapa-yin. yjnna nga ti Nsa-la lap-thu’ morang lung 
lang-na tshur kScha tsGpo sh&’-song. 
yeshe khare sha’-song. 

duho mangpo shS’-song. perna mi thentshS’ phopa kyopo-la 

kokor tangki-ygre’-s. khotsho-la rgkpa cha’-na pho’-ki 
rikshung-la n6ki-ygre’-s. eni phoka’ she’-na yakpo-chana 
pheco’ tang ko’-ki ygre’-s. yeshe’ nga’ kho-la rgkpa 
chapa-yin. the mi-la phanthoki-re’-wa. 
yeshe the khare-chana lapki-yo’. 



r 
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I 



duho nga kylpo tang-ya-la kapo yo’. rokpa nyamtu thutshS’ 

kySl-ya-la kapo yo’. yjnna Nsa ser-na nga thutsh6’ 
tshangma tholak tangki-yore’-s. yeshe’ khyerang ser-na 
nga mi khanta ygre’. 

yeshe nga ser-na khyo’ mi nangwa-kylpo re’. 

duho Hsa pho-ki ch6’ thang rikshung cang-to’ ygre’. yinna 

nga . . . yeshe rgkpa nyamtu chang thung-ya thang k&cha 
sh5’-ya thentsho-ya pho’-ki rikshung ma-re’-wa. 
yeshe Iuks6l re’. 

duho mgrang-k[’ tinta lap-song. k5’ she’-na ch6’ thang rikshung 

cang-ya-the lankan re’, yeshe tk thok-la samtshul khare yo’. 
yeshe the: thok-la samtshul kha: me’, nga sampa-la kScha tinta 

mangpo sh5’-na chang-la thgwa min-tu’. 
duho chllo-na elk khgki-tu’. ka’ kyapki-tu’-ka. elk nguki yo’-sa re’. 
yeshe yame’-tang. ngantsho kha: chi’-thupki ma-re’. mar-ta’ 

chang thung. 
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yyy. : :■ 







.•...V/.V'... '.-....,.' ..V ..V. 
V, »• V.\V '. .•.V.’.V.V • VAV 



;aV.;.;avA* ^.vv.wa 






kyipo-tangwa 



q 



no’pa 



to have a good time (intentional) 
to harm/damage (non-intentional) 



phecd-tangwa to use (int.) 




thutsho’-kyalwa to spend time 



nangwa-kyipo 



happy-go-lucky 



thdlak-tangwa to waste (int.) 






qa^qjsrq’ 



,3 \l 




^qy^jac;’ 








*q^, 












T 



q 1 



qq'qqarq'q' 



yame’-tangwa to ignore (int.) 



lung-langwa 

to’(-pa) 



to lose one’s temper (non-int.) 
to wish/want (modal verb) 



khyerang serna according to you 



phinthokpa 

tshur 

tsGpo 

rjkshung 

samtshul 



thowa 



nguwa 



mar-ta’ 



perna 

mm 

ya 



nga sampa-la 



to be helpful 
to me (see below) 
rough; harsh 
culture 
opinion 

taste (food or drink) 
to cry (int.) 
sit down! 
for example 
(see below) 



kyamte-kyapa to quarrel 



think that 




Language point 

5 Direction words 



Many actions are spoken of as though they follow a direction: the 
four ‘directionals’ (‘up’, ‘down’, ‘there’, ‘back’) which express this are 
attached to the front of the verb. These combine with various verbs 
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to express movement. Demonstratives, introduced in Unit 4, related 
to these (*<r?rte| urSja;| 5 t§K|), are used more when talking about fixed 
locations, as in: ‘Tashi is up there.’ 



■ yar (up), 55^1 mgr (down) 

These two are often used literally. When, for example, travelling by 
foot or bus involves going upwards, instead of just towa, it is more 
usual to say: u^qjjyqi yar- towa. But as in English, one can also 
go ‘up’ or ‘down’ a street, when no actual ascent or descent is 
involved. 

Plenty of other action verbs also incorporate yar and mar, as with 
English ‘up’ and ‘down’. In many cases, they simply describe the 
direction of the physical movement, e.g.: 



yar-lenpa to pick up 

5^ T q<aqrqi mar-shakpa to put down 



Sometimes usage is more figurative (e.g. Unit 10: uj^qq^q yar- 
pharwa ‘increasing’). Occasionally, the ‘direction’ is not immediately 
obvious (e.g. up^qsji yar-phep ‘come in!’) They also have a role 
in expressing respect; the direction of offerings and requests, made 
to authorities, religious figures, etc. is always up (e.g. 
yar-phQlwa). 



■ j<r| phar (there/away), apq tshur (back/to) 

In their literal sense (see Unit 14), phar and tshur are used respectively, 
to describe moving in the direction away from, and back towards a 
particular place. Often they might refer to the two stages of a return 
journey. 

In Dialogue 2 however, they refer to a conversation. Two parties 
are involved; phar is used to show something that comes from the 
side of the speaker (in this case Duho), and tshur refers to what 
comes to the speaker (here, Lisa’s words). Other actions (giving, 
receiving, etc.) are described in this way. There must always be 
one party, from whose perspective the back (tshur) and forth (phar) 
directions are described. When it is clear who the two parties involved 
are, phar and tshur will often be used in place of the names or 
personal pronouns. 
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Exercise 4 

Directionals are usually optional; most of these sentences originally 
appeared in the dialogues without them. Add the correct directionals 
in the spaces indicated. Sentences marked X should have their personal 
pronouns removed and replaced by directionals. 



1 

2 

3 

4 




ti tashi-la 



c ^ , ’f} nr €T nr 

nga’ kyantse-la 

rm-the ngantsho-la 



sung-a. 










kyal-ko. 






kokor tang-sa re . X 












q JTJ qq | 

nga-nyF-la 



tashi-tele’ lapki tu’-ka. khotsho-la 



tashi-tele’ lap. X 







ko 



kyap thupki-min-tu’. 




Exercise 5 

Translate the sentences. Again, in those marked with X, use a directional 
instead of a pronoun. 



1 The plane is landing (descending). 

2 Stand up and ask your question! 

3 Don’t phone them. They can phone you. X 

4 One bus is going to Lhasa and one is coming from Lhasa. 
Which is this one? 

5 If one speaks honorific to others, they’ll speak it in response. X 

6 I lent you money last year; now give it back to me. 



Language point 

6 Making verbs into nouns 



In Dialogue 2, when Duho adds ya (introduced in Unit 14) to various 
action verbs, he is making them into nouns (‘nominalising’ them). 
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So instead of using the verb chang thungwa to say that he or 
someone else is drinking, he uses chang thung-ya, as a way 
of talking about the activity of ‘drinking’ itself (e.g. ‘drinking is fun’ 
or ‘a social obligation’). One can do this with all types of action 
verbs, including non-intentional ones. For instance, changing yar- 
pharwa (‘increasing’) into yar-phar-ya allows one to talk about 
‘the increase’. 

Here ya refers to activities. In Unit 14 it referred to objects (food, 
etc.). Both structures basically sound the same. Context, familiarity 
with standard combinations, and sometimes auxiliaries will help you 
to distinguish. 



Exercise 6 

Some of these ya-combinations refer to things, others to activities. Various 
‘clues’ make some of them more likely to refer to one or the other. 




(a) 

(b) 

9 

•tt 



Translate them, deciding which refer to things, and which refer 
to activities 

Identify three of the clues 






5l5]3:-(nc;'flrq^-u]zs!| 









mi sarpa thuk-ya 
lhamo-la sha’-ya the 
tonkhang-la ta-ya 
ma-tin-ya thentsho 
mj-la ky5n tsuk-ya 
ngu-ya 

kyokpo sha’-ya 



Language point 

7 Phrases with fixed auxiliaries 




Careful attention must normally be paid to the choice of auxiliary verb, 
but some standard phrases have auxiliaries that are frozen; the 
same one, re’ (or its negation, ma-re’) is used, irrespective of time 
or person. Occasionally yore’ can be substituted, but not the other 
auxiliaries. The phrases are ‘to be important’, using the term khal- 
chenpo (Unit 10); ‘to be all right’, with chokpa and ‘to be okay/all 
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right’, with tjkpa (both in Unit 14, Dialogue 1); and ‘to be allowed’, 
using chokpa (this unit, Dialogue 1). 

The phrases are used when talking about whether it is all right, 
important, etc. to do a particular action. But the way that these 
phrases are attached to the action verbs they refer to varies. Before 
doing Exercise 7, it would be best to check the examples of these 
phrases in the units mentioned. No. 6 requires some creative 
thinking; ‘important’ never appears attached to an action verb in 
the text. 




Exercise 7 

Translate: 



1 We can come to collect you! 

2 Is it all right if I wait here? 

3 One’s not allowed to sit like that. 

4 Is it all right for me to take this if it has no owner? 

5 Am I allowed to speak with these people? 

6 One can’t wear those clothes at the monastery. 

7 Eating tsampa is important for Tibetans. 




Language point 

8 Thoughts, wishes and opinions 



- mainly for expressing longer-term wishes and desires, 
rather than immediate ones. As in Dialogue 2, add to* straight 
after an action verb, to make a phrase like cang-tg’ (‘wish to 
study’), or lap-to’ (‘wish to tell’). Finish the sentence with a 
verb of existence. When action verbs which end with vowel 
sounds have to’ added, they gain a n ‘suffix’-sound; e.g. 
tgn-tg’ (‘desire to go’), tan-to’ (‘desire to stay’). 



samtshul - an opinion or view formed over time, not 



an immediate reaction. 

sampa-la - preceded by ‘my’, ‘her’, etc.; for expressing 
thoughts and views on some matter, either longer-term, or 
more immediate. 



Unit 15: From another perspective . . . 
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. . . serna . . . preceded by a name or personal pronoun 
(often with the agentive particle, especially when a single 
syllable): followed, like sampa-la, by some thought or view. 

As the use of serna suggests, the view, etc. is something 
articulated, so this is often used for reporting what others 
have expressed, e.g. ‘according to Yeshe’ (‘Yeshe says’). 



Exercise 8 

(For this final exercise, no transliteration is provided.) 




Expand these into sentences which express the thoughts and views 
of these characters on the matters or people listed; e.g. for no.1 , what 
does Lisa think is ‘important’? The answer section has some sugges- 
tions, but neither they nor the dialogues give the whole picture. These 
characters certainly haven’t expressed everything they think and feel, 
and may sometimes have got carried away, and said things that they 
don’t really mean. 



1 



2 



4 



7 

8 



▼ TTTTT 





3 "'( + ^|) 







qqsrq'q'"' 



5 



6 ^rqq'qqsrq'q 
















SFl«J'*5j 

«Til 



<w 

CN 



Sta’aqc 

Sj'ST" 





Oh, and finally, of course: 
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• Grammar summary 

• Technical grammar points 

• What has and has not been covered 



Grammar summary 

Tone (a reminder) 

Tibetan is a tonal language. The system is relatively straightforward. 
Basically, syllables are either toned or neutral, and toned syllables 
are either high or low tone. Those unaccustomed to tonal systems 
may initially find modulating their voice uncomfortable. But it is not 
an optional feature; it is essential for any genuine communication. 



Word order 

Unlike English, the verb is always at the end of the sentence. So the 
arrangement is something like: ‘this Tibetan is’, and ‘I tourist am’. 
When one word qualifies another, the order is essentially opposite to 
English. Thus adjectives go after the thing they describe (like ‘people 
many’) and demonstratives come after things they refer to (i.e. ‘girl 
this’, ‘boy that’). 



Gender and number 

Nouns have no gender and require no article (equivalents to ‘a/an’ 
etc.). Words do not indicate number; a noun has one form, used both 
for single and plural items. The situation is similar with verbs; the 
same form of a verb is used, irrespective of whether one is saying 
something like ‘I am’, or ‘we are’. 
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Basic verb division 

There is no one verb ‘to be’. Basic sentences assert something either 
about identity or existence, so the copula verbs they use fall into 
either of these two categories. Identity here generally refers to more 
fixed features of a person or thing. Included in the existence category 
are the location and various temporary or subjective features of the 
person or thing. Copula verbs (both those of identity and existence) 
have no conjugation. The time-frame is understood either by context 
or by the addition of temporal adverbs. 



Questions 

There are two main ways to formulate questions: using a question- 
word - equivalents to ‘what?’, ‘who?’ etc. - or adding a question- 
particle after the verb. There are various question-particles; the one 
used depends on the verb. When asking a question, one follows the 
rule of anticipation. The rule is that the question must use the verb 
which is expected in the answer. If English had such a rule, the answer 
‘Yes, I am Jane.’ would be preceded by the question ‘Am you Jane?’ 



Affirmation and negation 

There is no direct equivalent of the word ‘yes’. To affirm something, 
you use the verb - as though responding ‘am’ to an enquiry about 
whether you are the Tibetan student. Likewise, there are no negation 
words equivalent to ‘no’, or ‘not’. To negate something, you modify 
the verb, by adding the consonant m. The form this takes depends 
upon the verb, but the m will either be incorporated into the verb 
itself, or form part of a separate syllable, placed before it. 



Verb features 

Copula verbs basically join subjects with properties to form sentences, 
and vary according to the subject (i.e. whether it is I, you, etc.). But 
in addition, these verbs reveal something about the source of the 
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information, the evidence for making a statement etc. (‘evidentially’). 
One aspect of this (featuring in the book) is that some verbs indicate 
that the speaker has witnessed what he or she is talking about first- 
hand, whereas others do not. 



Implied subjects 

It is extremely common to miss out the subject from a sentence (i.e. 
instead of ‘he is here’, saying something more like ‘is here’). In many 
cases it will be clear from the auxiliary verb who or what the subject 
is, but context also has a large part to play. 



Grammatical ‘case’ 

Nouns don’t inflect to show their grammatical function in a sentence: 
instead, particles are affixed to them. These work, for instance, like 
prepositions, such as ‘to’, ‘at’, and ‘from’ in English. But unlike the 
English, these follow rather than precede the words they refer to. So 
the order is more like ‘Lhasa to’ than ‘to Lhasa’. 



Action verbs - structure 

Action verbs (equivalents of ‘to go’, ‘to do’, etc.) have only limited 
conjugation. But they are generally grouped together at the end of a 
sentence with a supporting (‘auxiliary’) verb, to form a verb-unit. The 
words used as auxiliary verbs are almost all the same as those used 
as copula verbs. It is the verb-units, and particularly the auxiliary 
verbs within them, that provide grammatical information about when 
and by whom the action is performed, as well as other details (e.g. 
evidentiality). 



Action verbs - main division 

The main division of action verbs is that between those showing 
intentional and non-intentional actions. The latter refers not just to 
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actions done unintentionally, but also to many things counted as 
states or conditions in English, such as feelings, moods and impres- 
sions, over which one has no direct control. The auxiliary verbs used 
with the two classes of verbs differ (mainly in the first person). 



Action verbs - secondary division 

The second most important division of action verbs is akin to the 
transitive-intransitive distinction. An unusual characteristic of Tibetan 
(from an English perspective) is that the subject (the person or thing 
doing the action) is marked out in the sentence, when the action verb 
is transitive, by having a particle known as the agentive particle 
attached to it. 

Technical grammar points 

This section expands upon certain things appearing in the text, 
dealing with some formal grammar rules (required mainly for the written 
sentence), as well as certain generalisations and observations about 
the language. 



Some particle forms 

In the written sentence, the genitive particle (telta), introduced in Unit 
3, takes different forms, depending on the final suffix of the word it 
is attached to: 



After suffixes 




qj (and suffixless syllables) 



q|a]'§|| form 




as a separate syllable 











incorporated into the syllable 



These rules are observed throughout the book, so there are numerous 
examples to refer to. 
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As mentioned in Unit 7, the rules of use for the agentive particle 
(cheta) are very similar: 



After suffixes 




form 



T^l 

m (and suffixless syllables) 


as a separate syllable 

>j>> >> 

jjjj j> >j 

incorporated into the syllable 


Likewise, the word for ‘also’ 


varies its form: 


After suffixes 


Particle form 




gp as a separate syllable 


R'3 


jj>> >> )> 


G] (and suffixless syllables) 


qc; incorporated into the syllable 



Modal verbs (a summary of features) 

Generally, these verbs: 

1 have no conjugation 

2 are attached to intentional verbs 

3 transform the whole sentence structure into a non-intentional one 

4 are not used in combination with the agentive particle 

5 may have fixed auxiliaries (see Unit 15). 

The rule of the ‘essential’ verb 

Conjunctions (joining together clauses) and some other words are 
constructed around verbs. The conjunction yinna: (‘but’) for instance, 
is based on the verb yin. As copula or auxiliary verbs, yin and yo* 
are generally used only for the first person, whereas re’, tu’, etc. are 
used when the subject is a second or third person. However, yinna: 
is used for all persons, not just the first. This demonstrates a general 
pattern; yin and yo’ are the most fundamental or ‘essential’ verbs for 
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expressing the concepts of identity and existence. They, or their 
negative forms, are the ones used to construct conjunctions (equiva- 
lents of ‘if’, ‘when’, etc.) and other words, including nouns and 
adjectives (e.g. shame’, ‘vegetarian’). Other verbs can’t have particles 
or other words attached to them like this, so don’t have the same 
range of functions. 



Verb conjugation 

As mentioned earlier, when rendering a spoken sentence in written 
form, you observe the written conventions. This includes the con- 
jugation of action verbs, which plays a minor role in speech. Granted, 
there are sometimes variations in an action verb: with the actions of 
eating, watching, etc. you hear a difference between the past and 
present-future forms of the verbs. But distinguishing between these 
two time-frames is an isolated case. The verb-unit, and specifically 
the auxiliary, is obviously far more important than the main verb in 
indicating time (as well as aspect, evidentiality and some features of 
modality). 

The fact that some verb-units are not limited to a single time-frame 
(some may be used to indicate either the past or present, for instance) 
means that they should not be directly equated with tenses. 



The agentive particle 

In line with the character of this series, the text aims to provide the 
learner with practical information about where the particle should 
be used (rather than exploring the whole range of its functions). 
However, a few more details here can help to develop the profile of 
the particle. 

The transitive-intransitive distinction of verbs in English is based 
upon whether or not a direct object is taken. There is a similar two- 
fold division of action verbs in Tibetan. But the direct object is only 
one factor in this division. Another primary consideration is whether 
or not an agent is overtly involved in the action. It marks this agent 
with the cheta (agentive particle). Related to this, Tibetan is described 
as an ‘ergative language’. 
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Native speakers are aware that some action verbs should, gener- 
ally speaking, be used in conjunction with an agentive particle, whilst 
others should not (the Tibetan-English glossary will help the learner 
distinguish which verb is which). However, this alone cannot guarantee 
correct use of the agentive particle. First, as remarked in the text, 
even with transitive verbs, the particle is used infrequently in the 
present or future (and is not even used with complete consistency 
with transitive verbs in the past). We also saw that it has other 
functions, such as in the volunteering structures (Unit 10), and that 
in these, the transitive-intransitive distinction is irrelevant, as it is used 
with both transitive and intransitive verbs. 

There are a few more functions, not discussed in the text, of which 
the learner should be aware. In sentences set in the present or future, 
the particle most commonly occurs when the speaker wishes to 
single out the one who is doing or will do the action, e.g. ‘that is 
something that she will do’ (as opposed to you). See also Unit 13, 
Exercise 8, when Duho talks about Akhu Thubten offering to take 
Tashi’s things: ‘He says he’ll do it . . .’. 

As mentioned in Unit 7, the agentive particle is not just for people. 
The last line of Dialogue 1, Unit 11 asserts that it is the medicine 
(with an agentive particle) that will help. Linked to this, the particle 
also has an instrumental function. That is, it often marks the thing 
someone used to do an action with , in for example, ‘they beat him 
with sticks ’ or ‘they’re eating with their hands 1 . 

Of course, further subtleties of use for the agentive particle await 
discovery by the learner. But this summary hopefully provides a 
reasonable outline of the essentials. 



First-person negation 



On the few occasions that the negative of the first-person auxiliary for 
a past action does appear in written form, the preference is for writing 
rather than ataj (although the sounds are hardly distinguishable). 
As the negation of ujan, it would seem more logical to write atai 
here. The spelling Sta aligns it more with present perfect structures. 
But these are not covered in the book. In 



*\ 



following consensus. 



using sta here I am simply 
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Honorific terms - formation and structure 

Nouns and action verbs are the two most important classes of word 
for expressing honorific language. Understanding some basic patterns 
can help in getting to grips with the register. 

■ Nouns - generally follow one of two patterns: 

(a) Where the honorific term is quite different from the ordinary level 
one - most notably the parts of the body (Unit 11), e.g. for ‘eye’, 

can vs. mlk. 

(b) Where the honorific term is formed by adding one of a small 
number of honorific prefix-words to the ordinary one - most 
obvious with items of food and drink (Unit 9), e.g. for ‘tea’ sdlcha 
vs. cha. 

■ Action Verbs - again, there are two patterns: 

(a) With two-syllable action verbs in particular, the honorific form is 
often quite different from the ordinary form, e.g. ‘to say’, sungwa 
vs. lapa. 

(b) Compound action verbs are most often made into honorific ones 
by taking the appropriate honorific noun, then adding one of the 
main honorific verbalisers (see Unit 14). 

It is sometimes also the case that one honorific verb serves as the 
polite form for a number of ordinary level action verbs: more than 
one action, for instance, is denoted by the honorific verbs sjqsrq 
and 

This book has focused upon honorific vocabulary in three areas: 
polite requests (Unit 5), eating and drinking (Unit 9), and the parts of 
the body (Unit 11). These pinpoint the areas that learners should 
concentrate upon. The verbs used in polite requests are probably 
the most commonly heard Tibetan honorific words, whereas when 
forming both honorific nouns and verbs, the stock vocabulary most 
commonly drawn from is that related to (1) parts of the body, and 
(2) eating and drinking. 
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Limitations of the transliteration 



The transliteration system’s job is to represent those sounds that the 
learner needs to know in order to communicate. Not wanting to further 
complicate the system, I chose not to include certain finer sound dis- 
tinctions. However, these distinctions do warrant a note. In time (and with 
the help of the CDs) the learner will hopefully come to appreciate them: 



(a) 

(b) 



(c) 

(d) 




In yore’ the vowel-sound of the first syllable is distinct, 

neither o nor 6. 

Again, neither o nor 6, but slightly different from the above, the vowel- 
sound in ko’ (‘to want/need’: Unit 9) and the first syllables 



in 




* 



arq| ngonpo and ngona is a distinct sound 



Nasalisation - of the type noted in Unit 2, with ata | - is a wide- 
spread phenomenon, occurring mainly at the end of syllables 
ending with a: in the written form, e.g. 0 ) 3 : 1 . 

Tone contours: within the high or low tones, more subtle variations, 
where the sound either remains flat, rises, or falls can also, with 
practice, be discerned. Listen out, for example, to the contour 
(falling then rising) of tone in ‘sorry!’ (z^qz^c^j) . 



The difference between w and q is not simply tonal: q has some 
qualitative distinction to it which eludes capture in standard 
transliteration. 



Instead of continuing with such points I shall end with an appeal to 
learners to appreciate the limits of a transliteration system. Sounds 
represented as p or k in the system may seem more like b and g 
to some listeners, depending on their language background. The 
transliteration is only a rough description. 

Similarly, tone is a very real feature of Tibetan. But Tibetan has 
neither a formal presentation, nor a vocabulary to describe it. Tibetans 
may speak and hear tones perfectly, but they have not been educated 
to believe that the sounds of their language must accord with the 
high, low or neutral-tone scheme. A learner must certainly refer to 
this scheme, but as familiarity with the language grows, a good deal 
more tonal variation than it suggests probably awaits discovery. 

Most importantly, the transliteration system is not prescriptive. It 
is not there to set boundaries for the sounds of the language. It is 
simply a tool, and one that should definitely be discarded at some 
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point, if you want to experience the full richness and uniqueness of 
the language’s sound. 



The remaining numbers 



As Unit 3 explained, the tens (30-90) are formed by adding ‘ten’ (cu) 
after each of the numbers from 3 to 9. But note the slight variations 
in spelling: 



30 - 






sumcu 



70 - 



qqa^| tuncu 



40 - q<ap^i shipcu 80 - qgq'^i kyacu 



50 - 
60- 






ngapcu 90 - kupcu 



thukcu 



That is: the first syllables are spelt the same way as the cardinal 
numbers (3-9), except that the sGm in 30 loses its prefix. The rule 
for the second syllable (cu) is: when following a suffixless first 
syllable, cu has a prefix, but when following a first syllable with 
a suffix, cG has no prefix. 



100 and beyond 



100 - 
1000 - 
10,000 - 
100,000 - 




kya 

tongthak 

thl 

■ 




pum 



1000,000- sron saya 

1 0.000. 000 - ^ T qi chewa 

100.000. 000 - thungchur 



When forming numbers above 100, there are two features to note: 



1 The occasional use of thang (similar to ‘and’ in English numbers) 

2 The occasional reversal of order 



So, for exact numbers (without tens, units, etc.), one adds a cardinal 
number (1-9) after the thousand, million, etc., to indicate how many 
one means; for example: 

1000 - tongthak-clk, 7,000,000 - srorqqa^ saya-tun 

The exception is the hundreds. 100 is just kya, but numbers 2-9 use 
the reverse of the usual order (i.e. they go in front of the hundred). 
In the case of 200 and 300, the 2 and 3 lose their prefixes: 

nyjkya, ^prqgji sGmkya. 
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Whenever the first syllable of these hundred-words has no suffix, a 

shjpkya, grq 





p-sound appears (from the second syllable), e.g. q<a*q 

ngapkya, and kupkya. 

For less exact higher numbers (with tens, units, etc.), from 101-199, 
kya is followed by crq T | thang; e.g. qg T £^’c^jj| kya-thang ku (109), 



^ i kya-thang sGmcu-songa (135). 



For numbers 201-999, thang is not used; e.g. ^ T qg T g T q^i 
nyikya-ngapcG (250). Numbers 1,001-9,999 commonly use the 
reverse order, and 1,000 is abbreviated to ^q T |tong. 2 and 3 change 
their spelling, as with 200 and 300, and 1 also changes (to a&n chTk), 



e.g. sumthi-sumtong (33,000), 



q^| chlktong kupkya ngapcu-ngapkya’ (1 ,958). This is also the 
way to say the year 1958. 

For numbers from 100,001 and above, the usual order, rather 
than the reverse order is used, thang is also inserted, after the 
highest number: 

p,g^’q^ ^ T §’qqa:| pum-shi-thang thT-tun (470,000) 

m g ^ saya-nga-thang tongthak-thuk (5,006,000) 



What has and has not been covered 

Verbs: a framework 

The following diagram illustrates the broad divisions and structure 
underlying the verbs: 



Verbs 



copula verbs action verbs 



verbs of verbs of 
identity existence 



intentional 

verbs 



non-intentional 

verbs 



transitive intransitive 
verbs verbs 



transitive intransitive 
verbs verbs 
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Verb choices 

To clarify the point made in the introduction about the selection of 
material for this book: the learner needs to begin with a core group 
of sentence structures upon which to build. Too many choices at the 
start can hamper gaining command of this core group. This book is 
a ‘Complete Course’ in that it teaches more than enough for someone 
wishing to engage in conversations of basic and medium level. As 
with any standard guide to a language, it teaches the basic range of 
statements, questions, interjections, etc. 

A learner obviously faces the normal challenges regarding the 
selection of sentence structure and vocabulary. But she or he is also 
called upon to make a number of choices that are not required in 
English, namely: 

1 Is this something that I have first-hand experience of, or not? (the 
evidential perspective) 

2 Is this something that I should express certainty about, or not? 
(see below) 

3 Should I use honorific language or not? 

Underlying these questions is one of this book’s most fundamental 
lessons: that is, the answer to the question ‘how do I say this in 
Tibetan?’ is, in the majority of cases, it depends ; further clarification 
about who is being spoken to (and/or about), and the speaker’s 
relation to the content of the speech (i.e. its source, etc.) is required 
in most situations. All three of the above choices to some extent 
centre upon which verbs to use. 

The major choices that this book does not ask the learner to make 
also represent two major perspectives within the spoken language, 
related to: 

(a) the degree of certainty 

(b) expressing newly acquired information 

These are both expressed through choices of verb auxiliaries. In the 
case of (a), Unit 12 teaches one way that a speaker can express 
things to show that he or she is less than certain about them. This 
is perfectly adequate for many situations, but the language actually 
has many more degrees than this. Tibetan also has a separate form 
of expression for (b) a phenomenon technically known as ‘mirativity’. 
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This is a perspective distinct from that of evidentiality, and one some- 
times has to choose which of the two perspectives to take on a 
sentence (even though of course, the English ‘translations’ would be 
the same in both cases). 

Quite aside from these two perspectives, there are numerous 
other aspects of the language which have not been discussed here; 
they will have to wait until another book. 




Key to exercises 



Unit 1 

Exercise 1 

1 1, 2 1, 3 2 (e-ni), 4 3 (shi-ka-tse), 5 2 (la-me), 6 2 (pho-ka’), 
7 2 (ya-ya), 8 2 (tha-tik) 

Exercise 2 

(Corrected versions in brackets) 1 Correct ; 2 Incorrect (yok-po); 
3 Correct', 4 Incorrect (mang-po); 5 Correct ; 6 Incorrect (shuk-chen- 
po); 7 Incorrect (ngo-shen-pa); 8 Incorrect (u-tang-wa); 9 Incorrect 
(nyung-nyung) 

Exercise 3 

(a) pham (b) mang (c) kTI (d) ngom (e) lung (f) chem (g) ong 



Exercise 4 



1 

7 



rul; 2 on; 3 nga’; 4 shon; 5 pan khal; 6 thul; 
sji chu’; 8 phol; 9 p^j yun 




Exercise 5 

tang s]n k6l ngal thang chi’ tsum chjk yul hep 






CN_ 






c;oji 



\l 

chi’ could be written: 




c r 








HJ«I| ^|: 



Exercise 6 



1 



S!| S\ 2 SF| ^-| 3 <$| tf| 4 g*| 5 Sj 6 «| §| 7 ^ 5| 8 §<Jl| 



9 m 



§1 
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Exercise 7 




Exercise 8 

ko t§l kur ngo’ yuk s6l kong khyor kak 



Exercise 9 

thang tang ta sQn kya cok ta tj. tok kyun long ku lap 



Exercise 10 

shok par o ser tsh6l kS’ ta shu: t6’ sawa chlnpa 
ta’ lepa hruk shepa towa cl t]kpa nyung ngate 
ySnchok m6pa dkpa tunpa tshering phbka’ namthu 
toce nganyf’ chutsho’ 



Unit 2 



Exercise 1 



i 



q5fc'3:5]^]-c5^'q'^cr| sonam phopa re’. Sonam is Tibetan; 2 c; (your 



name) u)ai nga (X) yin. I am (X); 3 ||q - 3;q'Arq'^q| khyerang lisa re’. You 



are Lisa; 4 sy -g- ' q i morang chikyalwa re’. She is a foreigner; 
5 khorang s6nam ma-re’. He is not Sonam. 

Exercise 2 



(a) nga tuho yin.; (b) khyerang sonam 



re’.; (c) pSJq-Sl-q-^Eq khong lisa re’.; (e) g 3 ^^q\q' 3 r 5 rqE^| 



phuntshok phumo ma-re’. khong phu re’.; (f) qSjE^aw^q-q-^cn p - i£- 
5]’^q| sbnam nangpa re’, khache ma-re’. 

Exercise 3 



u)g;| yin; uja^qqj yin-pa; ^-qq| re’-wa; 5j^-qq| me-pa; ar^'cjsH 



ma-re -wa 



a; re 



Key to exercises 
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Exercise 4 

(a) khyerang the (b) Adding tsho to words that end in 

a vowel sound creates an extra n suffix-sound in them. 

Exercise 5 

2 and 4 can be translated using a verb of identity; the remainder 
cannot. 



Exercise 6 



(b) yaki-the khangpa re’, (c) tjn-tsho mi 

re’, (d) the sa re’, (e) maki-the pg re’. 

Exercise 7 

1 (a) That is a window, (b) You are not Phuntshok. (c) They are doctors. 



(d) You are Tibetan. 2 (a) the kekhung re’-wa. (b) 

khyerang phQntshok me-pa. (c) 






khong-tsho manpa re’-wa. (d) khyerang phopa 



yrn-pa. 



Unit 3 

Exercise 1 

(a) Person from Amdo; (b) Lhasan; (c) Mongolian; (d) Indian; (e) German; 
(f) Bhutanese 



Exercise 2 



2 c;-^-3jqj!sr£Jj ngantsho: thokpo 3 qqTrj-q7r|'*3^j khong-ki kekan 



4 khong-tsho: khyi 5 £ • r|^- gtq- £q • the khyerang-tsho: 

thep re’. 6 thentsho ngantsho: ma-re’. 



Exercise 3 

(a) (nyishu-tsaksum); (b) (shjpcu-shepkya’); 

(c) (kyacu-kyanga); (d) (thgkcu-rethgk); (e) qqa- 
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^’^ 3 \' q ^ 3 \l ( t y ncu ' th ° nt y n ): ( f ) (ngapcu-nganyi ’); (g) qtjj- 

q^'^-E^m (kupcu-koku) 

Exercise 4 



1 



lhasawa the 2 mota karpo ti 3 fqsisrq’q!^' 

35j khampa tintsho 4 g’^| nyuku 5 chu tsangma the 



6 gq-q-r-gti lungpa thentsho 



Exercise 5 



1 Sonam’s teacher 2 Nyima’s camera 3 zr^q-fuq-qi phu tha: khangpa 
4 R r ^d^'-q'^q-qq-q| mi chukpo tha: khangpa 5 ^•q^’3jc; , j cha ti: 
ming 



Exercise 6 

(a) ^-q| re’-wa; (b) ^-q| re’-wa; (c) ^-qi re’-wa; (d) ar^q'qi ma-re’-wa; 
(e) uja-qi yin-pa 

Exercise 7 

q]=iq-gq-g 



Unit 4 



Exercise 1 



2 in India aj’qvqqi kyakar-la; 3 in/at this shop cfc' p q ■ • <q/ ■ 



tshongkhang ti-la/ta:; 4 at/in the two restaurants g-pq-qraq-qi sakhang 
nyl’-la; 5 in that country gq-q-z^-ar/E^q lungpa the-la/tha:; 6 in/at 
Lhamo’s home lhamo:-nang-la 

Exercise 2 



1 r 



■qaj'^aj'aj-ac^j nga phalyul-la yo’. 2 qq^-a^q'q^q/Stqqzn sdnam 
ta: min-tu’. 3 ^'^•^q'fqq'q'qqzn'znqi Ihamo tshongkhang-la tu’-ka. 
4 ngantsho nang-la me’. 5 f^q’^-pjq’q’q^qj’Eijqi khong 
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chakhang-la tu’-ka. 6 khyerang thokpo 

nyamtu yo’-pa. 



Exercise 3 

The subject (Tashi) is implied in lines 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and part of 5 



Exercise 4 



1 




khyerang khawa: yo’. 2 ita pq-q-q-gj-aq-orSta me’, 
khSsa ngantsho nang-la me’. 3 thering 

tashi lakhung-la tu’-ka. 4 q^-sj-q^-qE^jj thancin 



ta: mi nga tu’. thanta mi shi tu’. 5 



thethu’ khyerang-ki thokpo khawa: tu’. 



Exercise 5 



2 takhang ngulkhang-ki kyaplo-la 



tu’. 3 komba ri: kyaplo-la tu’. (i.e. partly 



obscured by smaller hill) 4 g'pqx^arpq'qj'qgjq'arqqqi sakhang 
ngUlkhang-ki thl-la tu’. 5 ^qq-qpq-qqq-^tjjq-^g^'pq'q'siq^’q’qqcjj 
langkhor-paptshuk tonkhang-ki tun-la tu’. 



Exercise 6 



(a) |^pq'<q-qqq| takhang-la phep. (b) E^u'pq-<q-sjqq| ^'g-pq-qj-q^sr 



q-qqtn ngiilkhang-la phep. the sakhang-ki thi-la tu’. (c) q-zjjq-aiSp^pq - 
q^qj'qj ^q-pq-^-g|q'^q|qr<q'qqq| phaka: tonkhang tu’-ka. tshongkhang 



the: kyaplo-la tu’. (d) q-^q/^/qc^Tj-qj pq-q-qq-q-^q-^q-^-qq^ phaka: 
ri tu’-ka. khong-ki khangpa the: kang-la tu’. 



Exercise 7 



(b) ^■^•q’p , ^qqY|rgV^ - sfc^^| tuho-la khapa/nyuku/chu yore, (c) ^'2^ 



tuho-la koriya: thokpo yore, (d) ®q-q-^-arq7 
^q-[zjq-/g-pq-aic^-^c:j tshongpa the-la phu/tshongkhang/sakhang yore’. 




Key to exercises 



Exercise 8 

(a) chola: (b) g’sjj phumo (c) f*fc T | khong (d) A kinship term 

should not be used; for the appropriate address, see Unit 14. 



Unit 5 



Exercise 1 



(a) kekan + §jq w ||q| lopthuk; kankhok + q|S^'q|Sp^| 

shonshon; sraqi phama + phuku (b) teachers to students - orders, 

e.g. shok; students to teachers - formal, e.g. ^Jjsrqj3^ T | rg-nang; 

elders to young - orders or neutral; young to elders - neutral or formal; 
parents to children - orders or neutral; children to parents - neutral 
or formal. 



Exercise 2 



1 



g^^qq^^qrai nang-la phep-rg. 2 c^are^or q^a^q T | ngQl nga-la 
tan-a. 3 phaka: ma-tg. 4 qzyqq^jjqj ta: shy: 5 qz^qf^r 

^Jjsr*ij3^ T | t[ she-rg-nang. 

Exercise 3 

t^ shi tha: tu’.; khorang-la khalak tu’.; 

khalak-the shimpo tu’.; tshapo tu’.’ 

qzrqqzjj cha-la pu tu’. 

Exercise 4 



2 




qjsrqj kyaka gq|*r^| kyaksho’ 3 <w§j T q| lalawa/lala: 



lalasho’ 4 gz^q| kyiwa kyipsho’ 5 ^qj thgwa thgsho’ 



6 *jq|sr® w q| shuk-che: shuk-chesho’ 



Exercise 5 

1 Sonam is older than Tashi. 2 The hotel is further than the monastery. 
3 There are fewer chairs than people. 4 There are more people in 
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China than in America. 5 The outside of that building is more attractive 
than the inside. 



Exercise 6 

(a) 1 requires a verb of identity, tu’ cannot be used: 2 and 4 could 
use tu’. (b) Using tu’ in 2 and 4 would tell us that the speaker has 
discovered the things reported (probably recently), through first-hand 
experience . 



Exercise 7 



(a) phuchung namkyal-la lo-chungnga re’. 



(b) namkyal phuchung-la lo-che: re’, (c) 

lotho’ lg-chesho’ re’, (d) 



lotho’ namkyal-la sukpo-rjngnga tu’. (e) 



namkyal lotho’-la sukpo-thungnga tu’. (f) 
phuchung sukpo-rjngpo min-tu’. 



Unit 6 



Exercise 1 



1 r’ 



nga kho-la kapo yo’. 2 



ngantsho laka-la kapo me’. 3 j^ T ^q^ T q T ^jq T q T ^| khyerang su-la 



ka: yo’. 4 khyerang khangmik che:- 

la ka: yo’-pa. 5 q2rSsr(sra5’[g’ 

sdnam sacha khusimpo-la kapo ygre’. tashi 



(sacha khusimpo-la) kapo yg ma-re’. 6 



khyerang phocha-la kapo yo’-pa. 



Exercise 2 

1 What/which colour do you like? 2 What colour is your chair? 3 How 
many colours are there in this book? 
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Exercise 3 

This song (both); Indian food (kapo); large hotels (kapo); today’s picnic 
(adjective -Xu'); this book (both); Tashi’s paternal aunt (both) 



Exercise 4 



nga khalak-tj-la kapo 

kapo tets yo7^q’^ T ^^| kapo shethak yo’; 

khalak-ti khanta shimpo tu’. 

nga mj-the-la kapo meV^q’^’^^’Sl^j/kapo tsana 
meV5)^ T zi|’q^ T g^| T a5^’q^ rni-the khanta tukcak tu. 

Exercise 5 



1 These days that man is a civil servant. 2 Lhamo has so many children! 
3 Tenzin was in Kham when he was five. 4 



Sfa nganma nga nyi’ka loptha the-la yo’. 5 



nga nganma kyami: khalak-la 



kapo me’, yinna ti shimpo shethak tu’. 6 



uf^^cr| nganma ny[ma-la ari: kapo yore’. 7 



thancin khyerang ngQlkhang-la me’-pa. 8 

phaka: mi elk tu’-ka, nganma khorang 

kSthak-chenpo re’. 



Exercise 8 

1 No, we don’t. 2 Two: Tashi and Dolma. 3 It’s difficult for the speaker 
to spend time with his best friend, Tashi. 4 Dolma, who goes out with 
Tashi, was once the speaker’s girlfriend, but now she doesn’t like him. 
This makes meeting Tashi difficult. 

Exercise 9 

The picnic yesterday was good. Many of my friends and acquaintances 
were there, but Tashi wasn’t. Tashi is my best friend. [Things] are 
more fun when Tashi’s there. When we were children, we were always 
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together. But these days Tashi has a new girlfriend. Her name is 
‘Dolma’. I used to have a girlfriend. And her name? . . . Yes, ‘Dolma’. 
Tashi’s new girlfriend used to be my girlfriend. And now, Dolma doesn’t 
like me. I am Tashi’s best friend. But these days it’s a little difficult. 



Unit 7 



Exercise 1 



nga . . . yong-me; gj’q'"5r3fc T q’^j tawa . . . ma-yongwa-re’; 



c; 



ngantsho . . . nyalwa-yjn; ^’3z^^c; T ^aj^ T "q^ T q T ^| 



yeshe’ thang tolma . . . tawa-re’; j^^q^"q^ T q T ^ T q^| khyerang-tsho 



. . . tawa-yjn-pa 



ga^q T sta chinpa-me is false 

Exercise 2 

1 I stayed in a hotel. 2 She went to the Tibetan restaurant. 3 Why 
did you come early? 4 Don’t sit on the ground! 5 Where did you sleep 
last night? 

Exercise 3 

Underlined - verbs in Tibetan. Bold - first-hand experience verbs. 

“Last night I got back home early. Yeshe cznne to my place at 
about seven. He also came to my place the night before, but 
I was not there . My neighbour saw him, and told me he had 
been there. Last night Yeshe (drank ) and I drank tea and talked 
for a while. I asked if he would go to see Sonam later. But he 
said he was not well . He went home. At least that is where 
he said he was going. . . . . ” 

Exercise 4 

1 I didn’t go home. 2 Did you [plural] go to China? 3 At whose place 
did that man sleep? 4 I stayed yesterday, didn’t I? 5 Did you go for 
a stroll? 6 I didn’t go in the mountains. 
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(a) 3 and 5 are also wrong, (b) 1 |fc| me; 3 re’/song; 5 

g- ajg-q zqj chlnpa yin-pa. (c) 1 because it’s a first-person action (past: 

negation); 3 because it’s a third-person action. Depending on whether 
the person asked is assumed to have experienced it first-hand or not, 
there are two alternatives; 5 because the question, posed to a second 
person, follows the rule of anticipation. 



Exercise 5 



1 khyerang kungseng-la khathu’ 

chlnpa-yin. 2 khasa nga 

tha: tawa-yin. yjnna thering ta-me. 3 



khangpa nyingpa the: nang-la ma-to. 4 
lamkha yakpo min-tu’, ngantsho chln-me. 5 



arsprq’^l tashi khorang-ki aca-ki tsa-la nyalwa-re’. 6 



5i^| qprgja^q'^! nga laka-la chin-me sa-penpa re’. 



Exercise 6 

(a) Duho doesn ’t use the responses when telling Yeshe that they arrived 
just the day before, nor when answering Yeshe’s next question. This 
is because the responses described are mainly for [ yes’ or ‘no ’-type 
questions. Yeshe’s questions aren’t like this, (b) Duho adds ajmsjj la: 
to one answer. In another, he uses the polite 

Exercise 7 

Dialogue 1 - none; Dialogue 2 - ‘to give’, ‘to explain/describe’, ‘to work’. 



Exercise 8 



1 









sj| khyerang-k[’ 2 ngantshd’ 3 c;*c£q T q T W| ngantsho: 
phama:’ 4 shung-kT 5 3r^z^j| mota-the’ 6 |j’q^q^ T cffrijsr 

m tawa-thang phuntshok-kj’ 
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Unit 8 



Exercise 1 

1 I shan’t stay at home tomorrow. 2 Where will your friend go? 
3 Who’s sleeping in the smallest room? 4 When will you (plural) return? 
5 That person won’t give/pay the money. 

Exercise 2 



(a) ^^q^q^q^'^argi chutsho kyapa yol-na karma nga; 



(b) chutsho nga-thang karma sumcu-songa; 



(c) chutsho thukpa yol-song; (d) 



chutsho nyipa yol-na karma nyjshu. (e) ^’3^q^ w q|%q|’3a5 



chutsho cucik-ts. 



Exercise 3 



1 morang(-ki’) thanta khare chjki-tu’. 



2 khong-tsho’ nga ka tang- 

song. yjnna nga chln-me. 3 khorang-tsh6’ 



ka’ khare kyaki-tu’. 4 mgta-la nga 

khyerang nyamtu taki-yjn. 5 r(^’q*q^ T §| T 



u)an tentsin ta: min-tu’-ka. ona nga kuki-yjn. 6 

prqqj 












'qS'-qj-Slaj nygpcha khyerang-ki’ kyapa-re’. khalak ngarang 



sgki-yin. 



Exercise 4 



(a) chutsho’ cupa-la . . . nga laka cheki- 



y]n. (b) chutsho’ 



cucik-thang cheka-la. . . khyerang khalak saki-re’. (c) ^^q T g T q*uJq T 



chutsho’ ngapa yol-na karma cu-la . . . 



ngantsho ta: me’, (d) ^^ T 2 j|^’q T ^i T ”g T q T g*pq’q T ^ T q’^| chutsho’ 



nyipa-la . . . tawa sakhang-la chinpa-re’. (e) 
q^j thanta . . . khyerang ta: yongki-y[n-pa. (f) 



kgngthak chutsho’ cucik-la . . . nang-la kyuk. 
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Exercise 5 



1 nga khyerang-ki lakhung-la yongki- 

yin. chutsho’ nylpa yol-na 



karma conga-la yongki-yjn. ^•qq’q-qq-™-^q'S|’u)e;| the: pharthu laka 
cheki-yin. 2 thering nga-la thutsho’ me’, 



f^j|q-q3;;q-^q-q-q^-^-aj^| sangnyin shokpa nga nang-la taki-yjn. 




'^'q^'^q'q'qqq'^n chutsho’ cucik-la phep-shok. 3 q'E^'g'fnq' 



q - 2jq| nga thanta sakhang-la yo’. q'q^q'q'rn%qr3^«-q'^c:| nga 
ngoshenpa elk nyamtu yo’. ^■^■qqa-q^'gk’q'iSn chutsho’ tunpa: 
ng6n-la shok. 



Exercise 6 



(a) q-5jg3j-fq^-ffi^-q-^-aj-q^-^'5j^| qiq-S^-=p;/^| ^•^q-as^-q-qqi nga 
tonkhang chenpo the-la taki-me:, khangyin-serna the kongchenpo 



re’, (b) qjq-uja^q-an qwqq-gjc^q- q-ofcj nga 

thokpo: tsa-la toki-y|n, khangyin-serna nga-la thutshS’ tongpa yo’. 




%uj3i| £nq-u}a-i:q3:| ^ 



M 





crarE^arato nga tentsin-la ngQl-the taki-me:, 
khangyin-serna nga-la ngul me’, (e) 

khalak saki-yjn, khangyin-serna nga phoki-khalak-la kapo yo’. 



Exercise 7 

1 There was confusion about why Duho was going to the airport; 
Tshering Dolkar assumed he was catching a flight. 2 Duho either 
misheard or mistook the phrase ale-thangpo as a reference to a specific 
time. Tshering Dolkar decides that a face-to-face conversation might 
lead to less confusion , and suggests Duho visit the office. 

Suggestions: (a) Rather than just stating his destination , Duho should 
perhaps have volunteered more information about the purpose of his 
trip, (b) Duho probably needs to pay a bit more attention. 
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Exercise 8 



(a) kongthak chutsho’ tun-thang cheka 



la-e. (b) ^q-qp;q’qqq'^qjq'ai'£j| langkhor paptshuk-la-e. (c) qqq'^jjsr 

paptshuk-ki tun-la-e. 




Unit 9 



Exercise 1 



i 




q^q’^’^q - q^'E^jj?rqq| khyerang-la kupkyak ko’-pa. 2 q-nj-cfc- 




nga-la khong-chungnga the ko’. 3 
i^q’^rz^prqqi ci^r2rqqq khyerang-la (khalak) ti tets ko’-pa. shimpo 
tu’. 4 Do you want help (can I help you)? 5 / don’t want a separate 



room. 



Exercise 2 



(a) ^zr'^q'arqy^'z^jfei| khyerang-la khare kg’, (b) ^q-q^sj/SjV^’qqq - 
tnqi tango’/sho/cha tu’-ka. (c) nga-la ta’-thang 

sho ko’. 



Exercise 3 



(a) nga rgkpa-cheka ygngki-yin. I’m coming 

to help, (b) (^'^q-&q'fq-qq|' 5 ]qcn!jj'g:q'qgq'Sic;-| khorang-kj.’ khalak ngak- 
na sa-song. He ordered food then ate. (c) qaar^'fwq'qq'^q'iy^q' 

namthu khSsa phap-na thering phlrwa-re’. The plane landed 
yesterday, and took off [again] today, (d) q'3r^'3>q'<^g'q'^3;| nga 
ma-nyal-na tgki-yjn. I’m going without having slept [i.e. foregoing 



sleep], (e) qq'^a]'5]-g^-grq-^q-q|^-pq'(^')arq-ajqiq-a]'^3r-q'^a:| nga’ 



ngul ma-ta-na tokarkhang(-ki) nanglo-la chinpa-yin. I went into the 
theatre without giving money/paying. 
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Exercise 4 



1 kh6’ kha: ma-lap-na tg/chTn-song. 

2 ngantsho sakhang-la ta-na 
kacha shapa-yin. 3 q*a^ga; T pq T q^q T ^ T qg T 5]’Si3^| nga tonkhang tshalka 



tgki-yjn. 4 nga-la 



khalak mo-ko’. nga’ cik sa-na (ta:) ygngwa-yjn. 5 ^aw\^rq^sr 



a^q^ T a:^ T zj|%zj| T q’q’^ T ^q T j nyima’ thukpa nyi’ ngak-na cik nga-la 



ta’-song. 



Exercise 5 

1 Tibetans don’t like meat - false 2 Tibetans prefer (drinking) tea to 
milk - true 3 Tibetans make beer in their homes - true 4 Tibetans 
never eat with their hands - false 5 Tibetans don’t eat many sweet 
things - true 6 Tibetans have more yoghurt than (Han) Chinese - true 



Exercise 6 



1 



Decline politely, such as with la-me: (and probably an 



excuse). 2 shalak nyepo nang-ko. 3 



qqjsjj tjk-song la:. 4 One might say tjk-song, but if things 



are very informal , mo-ko’ or even q T qgqqj T Sl 3 :| nga saki-me: 



would be acceptable. 5 q-oji gya. 6 There is no special response; one 



might say something like f^uii gya, but not thuce-che. 



Exercise 7 



1 Some foreigners. 2 A. What are they eating? B. It’s called ‘salad’. 
A. ‘Salad’ is it? B. Yes, foreigners eat a lot of green vegetables. A. I 
see. They aren’t tasty for us Tibetans, are they? B. No. In our area 
we give that sort of vegetation to the animals. A, And what are they 
drinking? B. That’s a soft drink (lit. ‘sweet water’). A. Why are they 
drinking children’s drinks? B. No idea! 3 The two mentioned just prior 
to Exercise 5. 
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Unit 10 



Exercise 1 







2 cha-clk-la kormo nga re’. 3 

arq|'ggz^’^| the mo-kg’. canku the-la khatshd’ re’. 4 

t [ nga-la tshong ro-chi’. 5 thGkpa- 




la nga’ kgrmo cupshi tapa-yin. 6 

coktse the (kgrmo) khatsho’-la tsongki-yjn. 7 

aj'q|uja;’q’S)g^! khorang-ki mot a nyima nyl’-la yarwa-yin. 

Exercise 2 

1 u^| yin, §j min I’ll buy noodles, because we don’t have any at home. 

2 2 | 5 | ka, <w la I’m not going (out) to buy that now, because I have 
work. 3 fSk'sr ngbnpo, 3jg yo’ / didn’t buy the blue one, because I 
don’t like blue. I prefer red. 4 §ta| me:, sha I’m not going to buy 
them shaphaklep, because they don’t eat meat. 5 na, ^ElE' 
chGng-nga I’m going to buy from him, because his things are cheaper. 



Exercise 3 

(a) Today I went to the market, to do some shopping. I bought some 
pork for Tashi, because Tashi especially likes pork. I also bought some 
good vegetables. I paid 6 yuan for some carrots. After shopping, 
I went to borrow a film. They charge (take) seven yuan a day for 
each film. But when I went, they did not have any good ones; I didn’t 
borrow any. (b) 1 gjsror - ‘to’ (location)] 2 q^Ssror - ‘for’ (a person)] 

3 w-FT^r - marking the object for ‘like’] 4 ^'or^wor - ‘for’ (rate)] 



5 ^ar5r*n§*irsr - ‘for’ (time period)] 6 - indicating the 

person who ‘has’. 







Exercise 4 

(a) I’ll tell Phuntshok! (b) I’ll give it at seven o’clock! (c) I’ll give 
them a ring! (d) Let me help you! (e) I don’t have time today. I’ll go 
tomorrow! 
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Exercise 5 



1 tha nga (nang-la) loki-yin. 2 nga’ 

IGk-kg. 3 nga nygki-me:. 4 ^ w ^ w <^§j'5)a^| tha nga toki-yin. 

5 nga’ ta-kg. 

Exercise 6 



1 (khyerang-ki’) the su: tsa-na nyowa- 

yin. 2 j^ T ^R T q T Sj£^qq| tshongpa-la sllma min-tu’. 

khyerang-la yo’-pa. 3 calak ti 

shanthak thentsho-la khgng-khewa re’. 4 

khorangtsho the khatsh6’-la tshongki-ygre’. 5 

nga’ thep-the nyo-me khong-chenpo shethak tu’. 

6 phorpa tintsho tshangma tapo tu’. 

7 ^q T qj^ T ^ T ^u)3^| chupa khakhi nygki-yin. 

Exercise 7 

2 tuho chupa tsa-na konki yg-ma-re’. 

3 penpa tshamtsham(-la) 

tsampa nygki-ygre’. 4 tuho namkyun 



koriya-la taki-ygre’. 5 



tuho tshamtsham(-la) thom-na thuklok nygki-ygre’. 6 3^’fj^’gj’^’cfc’ 
q T ^ T ^ T gq| T ^ T ^ T 5j T ^i namkyun kyami: tshongpa phokS’ kyaki 
yg-ma-re’. 



Exercise 8 

(a) With a friend, the request-endings ro-chi, thang, and 

^’1 a are likely. What follows is for the sake of practice - one prob- 



ably wouldn't actually add a request-ending after every instruction, or 
say the-na each time. 



1 thangpo 

tglma: tsa-la tg-ro-chL mgrang-la kgrmo kupcu ta’. 2 
aiq^E^j the-na mi nga-la phaklep nyg-thang. 3 ^a^q T ^ T : g T 5T| T q ; ^|%2j| T 






I 
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^£^1 the-na kushu kilo-cik nyo-thang. 4 

the-na ta’ kilo nyl’ nyo-thang. 5 the- 



na sha yakpo tu’ min-tu’ ta-a. 6 ^a:^ T a^ T pR T 3:^ T Rq T ^ T ^R T ^’^3: T ^|^ T 
^c:| the-na tshemkhang-na nga: t6thung-the len-ro-chL 

(b) The first is £q^sraj| tha: ce-la (‘after that’). The second is a^i 
na, which would allow one to link some of the sentences together, 
for example : tolma: tsa-la 

chln-na morang-la kormo kupcu 1 S’. 



Unit 1 1 

Exercise 1 

1 -ki-re’ 2 song 3 |^u^| -ki-yin 4 song 5 -ki-yjn 
6 S| T qqjj| -ki-tu’ 7 ma-song 8 3 Jr t | song. 

Exercise 2 

Reception - to contract; to receive. Perception - to forget; to hear. 
Occurrence - to happen/occur; to be ill (honorific); to be ill (non- 
honorific); to have a headache; to cough; to be helpful; to have 
a cold; to depend; to have a fever; to have a sore throat; to feel dizzy; 
to vomit; to fall asleep; to itch; to fall over; to recover; to find. 



Exercise 3 












^1 









You 



Int. 

Non-int 

Int. 

Non-int 
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/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



X 

/ 






/ 

/ 



/ 
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/ 



He/she 



Int. 

Non-int 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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Exercise 4 



(a) Question : 





khyerang chak nyungki tu’-ka. 



Answer : q T q^ T q'3^qj T q^j nga lakpa naki-tu’. {For (b) and (c), replace 



what's in the boxes for (a) with these): (b) Q: | pr 



can A: star mik; 



(c) Q: ^qq| shap A: 7 fjq T q| kangpa; (d) Q: 




qq^l’zjiqi khyerang u thang kuto’ nyungki tu’-ka. A: q^zyc^gjayq^* 






5j’Si T qq^| nga kg thang kalpa naki min-tu’. (e) Q: 

khasa khyerang G nyGng song-nga. A: 
khasa nga ko na ma-song. 



Exercise 5 



2 tshaki-tu’. 3 khyerang 



amcok naki-min-tu’-ka. 4 q'fT^r^qqqi nga 

khakomki-tu’. nga-nyP elk thGngka to. 5 
T qqq| q^q^^ T ^jc; T p T qzT| T qgq T 5i^| ngantsho tshangma 

thokhok shethak toki-tu khangyin-serna ngantshb’ nyjnkung-khalak 




sa-me. 6 nga erma sa-thu’ cele pkki-tu’. 

kh&sa phGku mangpo thokhok 



7 

shSl-song. 



Exercise 6 



2 nga cik sa ko’ yo’. 3 j^’^ w ga^g’^sr^| 

khyerang m&n sa ko’ re’. 4 nga sangco’-la 



tg ko’ yo’. 5 q T g^q T ^q T ^q*q’g^ T ^q^ T qq^ nga thgkpo-la rgkpa 
che ko’-ki tu’. 6 nga khungseng-la tg ko’ yo’. 

7 khyerang-tsho nyal ko’ re’. 



Exercise 7 

(a) a strikethrough marks an incorrect verb, (b) replacement verbs are 
in bold. 
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a 55 ^q*a^j^|jq’^j champa fak-kyap song; 
champa fak-kyap-ki-yore’; m&n nye’-tshal-ka; 

mSn ten pa - yln rak-song; Id kyapki 



Ml \ >3 ' 

ye 1 tu’; champa s+m kyap-song. 

(c) My mother got a cold. I went to buy (her) some cold-medicine. 
But I didn’t get any, because many people have been getting colds in 
this village, and are buying all the medicine. Yesterday, I went to another 
village, to find some medicine. They had some cold-medicine there, 
and I got some. But now I’m also coughing. I’ve caught the cold! 



Exercise 8 



2 nga thering thom-la chinpa-yjn. 4 



yinna: yeshe yore’. 5 khyerang 



emchi tenpa y[n-pa. 6 nga ri: kang- 



la to-thu’ koyu khorki-tu’. 



Unit 12 



Exercise 1 



1 mota-the sarpa yin-sa re’. 2 



sakhang ti-la shame’ khalak yo’-sa ma-re’. 
3 namthuthang ti-na tha-rjngpo 

yo’-sa re’. 4 ngantsho chutsho’ cupa-la 

lep-sa ma-re’. 5 mgta the-la mi mangpo 

yo’-sa re’. 6 langkhor tha: to-sa ma-re’. 

7 ngantsho: khalowa the’ 

arak thungki yo’-sa re’-wa. 



Exercise 2 



1 Today it will rain. 2 / should think it’ll rain tonight. 3 / shouldn’t think 
it’ll be sunny this morning. 4 a6^*q*^^ T ^ T qq^ T TOi| charpa tangki tu’-ka. 
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5 [*wr?T2p'3Sr<wn u)a^’3^qc;'q|c;2j]'q^c;-3]’!fc , | khasa thangmo tu’, yinna 



khang tang ma-song. 6 q - 













^•q'qaq-cSjc;-| ngantsho 



lhasa-la to-thu’ sera kyap-song. 7 uj-&^-mqq'gm-&-ajc:-q-^cr| yaka: 



khang kyaki yo’-sa re’. 



Exercise 3 



1 




'^1 



. . . ki-re’ We’ll be able to come at one o’clock. 2 



. . . sa-re’ / should think I’ll be able to drive this large vehicle. 3 "’SJc: 

i 

. . . song He was able to take three people. 4 "’srJSfcq . . . ma-song 



I wasn’t able to drink all (of it). 5 . . . ki-min-tu’ / can’t 

i/_ _ r\ _ _ 5 •• _ a/_ • _ i 9ii i__ _i_i_ 



close the door. 6 . . . sa-re’-wa Do you think you’ll be able 

to carry those things? 7 . . . ki-re’ They can sit in the front of 

the car. 



Exercise 4 



(b) -fl*j|sr®3^q'§sra^rq^’q| shuk-chenpo-chana tawa - to sit down 



heavily ; (c) ^’q T §q’3^'|j3^q| thopo-chana khonpa - to wear warmly 



(i.e. to wrap up warmly )\ (d) temo kyipo-chana 



tawa - to watch a show happily/with pleasure ; (e) gc^q’gq’arz^arq 
kyipo-chana nyalwa - to sleep comfortably/ contentedly; (f) <w§fqk’ 



qqj’qi lalapo kowa - to catch (an illness) easily /easily-contractible; 
(g) p T q^*^r’^ T §q T a;q T ^’q| khalak Ihdlho’-chana sawa - to eat in a 
relaxed fashion 



Exercise 5 



(a) mota shanthak 



ma-yong-na ngantsho kyantse-la tg thup-ki ma-re’. (b) (as in A) r'3d' 



(as in A) ngantsho tonkhang-la (Igk-)tg 
thup-ki ma-re’. (c) (as in A) (as in A) 

ngantsho rgkpa tshSlka tg ko’ re’, (d) 



ngantsho rgkpa tshalka tg-na ngantsho-la 



tgkkhyi’ so-kyap sa re’, (e) chakpa 
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yong-na ngantsho khare che’ ko’ re’, (f) 



ngantsho-la chu ma-rak-na khakomki-re’. (g) 



ngantsho-la saya ma-rak-na thokhok toki-re’. (h) 

eni ngantsho-la chu ma-rak-na ngantsho 



shi-sa re’, (i) eni ngantsho-la saya 



ma-rak-na ngantsho shi-sa re’. 



Exercise 6 

1 The road was also very bad (i.e. potholed). 2 No. 3 They’ve been 
unable to extract the jeep from the rut. 4 No. 5 He’s bored, but prob- 
ably what bothers Duho more is Sonam’s reluctance to talk. 

Translations'. 

duho The road was really bad. But the driver didn’t drive carefully. 

There was a rut in the road, but because he was talking so 
much, he didn’t see it. And our jeep went into the rut. Nothing 
happened to us, and there was no damage to the jeep. But 
we’ve been unable to get the jeep out of the rut. We need 
help. We’ll get help if other vehicles come along, but they 
aren’t coming. I’m annoyed with the driver, and Sonam isn’t 
really talking with me. I’m fed up. 

sonam Many foreigners act like Duho. I suppose it’s a foreign custom. 

Sometimes unfortunate things just happen. But how does it help 
if one immediately blames one’s companions? It’s not pleasant. 



Exercise 7 

1 He doesn’t seem to blame either the driver, or the road, particularly. 
He seems to accept that unfortunate things occasionally occur. 2 He 
doesn’t seem to appreciate Duho’s complaints and criticisms. 3 Yes; 
in the dialogue he seems more concerned with calming Duho. Privately, 
he isn’t happy with the way Duho’s reacting. 4 Probably he means 
being quick to voice criticisms, and more generally, to complain. 

5 Duho apparently wants to analyse the situation in terms of where 
the faults lie. Sonam, having accepted the situation, is more concerned 
with ensuring that there’s no bad feeling amongst the travellers. 

6 Probably forbearance, stoicism, and camaraderie. 
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Exercise 8 

Duho: 5, 6, 7, and 8. Sonam: 1, 2, and 4. Driver : definitely 3 and 9; 
he might also be thinking any of 1, 2, 4, 6, or 8, but he’s probably 
not giving the other two so much thought. 



Unit 13 

Exercise 1 

(b) / (c) x (d) / (e) / (f) / (g) / (h) / 

Exercise 2 

2 He’ll say he didn’t do it. 3 She (etc.) says she’ll go by plane. 
4 Thubten says he’ll come to your place in the evening. 5 Who 
says those (two) aren’t friends? 6 Dolma said that if Sonam doesn’t 
stay, neither will she. 7 He (etc.) says that the weather’s good 
there. 8 She (etc.) says she’ll explain later. 9 He (etc.) says he’s 
busy (i.e. has work) now, and you should come (to see him) at four 
o’clock. 



Exercise 3 



2 36c;Rgc;'5ip!3:'2^| chang thung-khan-the 3 

^'c6j chllo-la kScha shS’-nyan-thentsho 4 nang-k 









7 



z^’c£j kangpa ring 
lopcong ma-che’-nyan phGku-thentsho 











Exercise 4 

1 Yeshe, 2 Tenpa, 3 Sonam, 4 Tenzin (boy), 5 Tashi, 6 Lhamo, 
7 Duho 



Exercise 5 

2 Type 2; 3 Type 1 ; 4 Type 2; 5 Type 2; 6 Type 1 ; 7 Type 2; 8 Type 2; 
9 Type 2; 10 Type 2. 
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Exercise 6 



1 r' 



ngantsho kalsang-ki kor- 



la kacha sha’ ko’-ki tu’. 2 khyerang 

laka-la yore’ sam-song. 3 

thering tashi ta: tu’ min-tu’ nga’ hakhgki-me’. 4 



q T ^aB T ^'5i^q T i mgrang-ki’ ngul(-ki) thok-la kacha thi’ ma-song. 



5 manpa the phoka’ 



shinki yo’-me’ khyerang(-ki) hakhgki yo’-pa. 6 



qz^^ T ^Jq T | khyerang nga: thgkpo re’ sam-song. 7 

mi-the nggshlnki yo’-pa. 8 nga tg-ki ma-re’ 

sam song-nga. 9 mgta 



chutsho’ khatsho’-la ygngki-re’ hakhgki yo’-pa. 



Exercise 7 



Q1 khyerang(-ki) tshan-la khare shuki- 



yo’. Q2 qj^ T qq T q T u)a^| khare lapa-yin. Q3 

phoka’(-ki) thok-la the-la khare serki-ygre’. Q4 

ka’-la lopthuk khantas lap-ko’ 




re’. Q5 kyase ser-na khare re’. Q6 



^^ T a6’q^^'^ T ^p^ T ^^ T ^ T ^q'^^ T ^cr| phoka’(-ki) thok-la kacha sha’ 



ma-thup-nyan-la khare lapki-ygre’. 



Exercise 8 

(a) Yes. (b) No. (c) He starts off quite confidently. But he falters towards 
the end, because he realises there’s one detail he’s not sure about, 
and has to guess, (d) Duho gets the name of the speaker wrong; 
it was Tshewang Norbu, not Tshering Norbu. More importantly, he 
doesn’t pass on correctly the detail about how Tashi’s things are 
meant to get to Akhu Thubten’s place, (e) Duho was mostly right. But 
because he suggested that Tashi’s things will be collected (instead 
of that he must take them to Akhu Thubten’s place himself, soon, as 
Tshewang Norbu actually said) there’s a danger that the arrangement 
won’t work, unless Tashi decides to check. 
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Translation: On my way here I met an acquaintance of yours. His 
name is Tshering Norbu. He asked me to give you this message: He 
said that he is not going to the capital tomorrow, but that Akhu Thubten 
is going. He said that Akhu Thubten says he will take those things of 
yours. And what else was there? I should think that Tshering Norbu 
or Akhu Thubten will come to collect the things, because Tshering 
Norbu said that you don’t have to go. 



Unit 14 



Exercise 1 



Either khotsho (which is not polite) or q T j nga + ^qsrqi phepa, 
si3&^q| chdpa, ^ T qj nyungwa, or qiajsrqj shepa (i.e. with general 



honorifics); special individual + qg] T q| towa, fprqi numpa, q^j’qj lokpa, 



gprqi lokpa, or prSprqi kha-kompa (i.e. ordinary level words), 

ro-nang doesn’t belong here; it’s neither a person nor a verb. 



Exercise 2 

1 b; 2 b; 3 c; 4 d (but most likely a mixed with some b); 5 d 
(but most likely, again a, perhaps mixed with some b); 6 b; 7 d (but 
preferably b). 



Exercise 3 



(a) He said he has a bad head, (b) Does the teacher say that he/she 
is going! coming'? (c) He (etc.) won’t say (admit) that he doesn’t know. 
(d) They (etc.) told us they won’t go to look (at it), (e) 



khong(-ki ’) nangki-yjn-s sung-song. (f) 



khong-tsho sangnyin ta: phepki-me:-s 

sung-song. (g) 

khbng(-kT’) ngantsho-la shalpar nangki-yjn-s sung song-nga. (h) 






tshering-la: nyungki-tuk-s sungki-tu’. yinna shalak yakpo choki-tu’. 



(i) khong(-ki ’) 

ngantsho nyamtu khare-chana shuki-me:-s sung-song. 
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Exercise 4 



' = w nga the (khyerang-la) ce-la 

lap-na tikki-re’-wa. 2 (Doesn’t work; it’s asking another person to 



do something.) 3 kongthak 

nga: thokpo ta: yong-na tikki-re’-wa. 4 
qcrqj thanta khorangtsho-la ngQl me’-s 




lapki-tu’. sangnyin ta’-na tikki-re’-wa 5 (Doesn’t work; as with no. 2). 



6 nga tsha ti len-na tikki-re’-wa. 

Exercise 5 

1 correct; 2 incorrect (should be shuwa); 3 correct; 4 incorrect (should 
be nangwa); 5 correct; 6 incorrect (see Unit 15). 



Exercise 6 



1 



oj^aqsij lakshup, 2 phaksha, 3 ngul, 4 ga^qj manpa 



Exercise 7 



1 nga ta: lep-na tawa thuk chin-song. 

2 yike ma-t[ khgng-la samlo yakpo 



tang. 3 ^q T q£’£j| thep ti-e, nga ti ma- 



lok-na Ig mangpo chin-song. 4 



sacha-the thopo re’, ma-tg khgng-la thatik yakpo 



che ko-ki tu’. 5 khyerang(-ki) 



kyaka’ cang-na khatsho’ chin-song. 6 Q. mgta 



ti khathu’ sowa-re’. A. ql^q T 3^ T q T 5^ T ^ T ^’q'^| so’-na Ig mangpo 



chinpa-re’. 7 nyima 

mgrang-ki coco ma-thong-na nyima sum tg-song-sa. 



Exercise 8 

Dialogue 1 

1 Mainly the manager; he wants to be sure there’ll be a vehicle 
to take the abbot. 2 It seems a member of Donthup’s family was 
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supposed to have picked the abbot up. 3 Either the vehicle didn’t 
come on time, or it didn’t come at all. 4 The manager needs reas- 
suring, but it’s obviously Donthup who feels worse about what 
happened previously. 



Dialogue 2 

1 Tenpa is received warmly. 2 To look after his mother, and later 
because he didn’t have the confidence to face his teacher. 3 It seems 
that Gen Wangdu (Tenpa’s former teacher) has passed away. 4 Gen 
Pasang shows no signs of this; but Tenpa definitely feels bad about 
what happened. 



Verbs : 
Feeling: 



Dialogue 1 . (sr^i) srcfc’q 
Dialogue 2. (sa^qq’q^qp qj?ijc;^ T q T ^i|^ T q| 
Dialogue 1 . q T a£ T qi shame 
Dialogue 2. q|j£^q T S’q| to regret 



Unit 15 



Exercise 1 



2 ^q T q| nangwa, 3 qg^rq| phulwa, 4 <s T q| shuwa 5 *T| 3 ^ T q| nangwa 
6 <s T qj shuwa, 7 qgorqj phulwa 



Exercise 2 



khathu’ 



(a) khathu’ ygngwa-yjn. — > 

yongpa.; khare-chana yong- 



me. 



khare-chana ma-yong-pa. (b) qr^ T qgq T Sj T Sj^j sjj^qgqqj 



khare saki-yjn. — > khare saka. (c) q%w^u)^ T qsi| — > sjki- 

yin-pa’. sika. (d) §j3r^ T ^q'q’^5rqsj| -» g3^^srqsj| m&n-the nyowa- 



yjn-pa. 



man-the nyopa; ^qrq^ T qg T ^Sl^| -» 



tha 



khawa tgki-yjn. tha khawa tgka. (e) q|3^ w ^ w 5la^qsi| -» 



nangki-yjn-pa. — > nangka. 
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Exercise 3 

(a) Let’s (us two) go! (b) Are you going to make beer? (c) Be careful! 
(d) I’ll tell (him)! (e) Didn’t you speak (with them)? (f) Go quickly! (g) 
Will you post the letter? (h) (Incorrect) (i) Do you want vegetables? 



Exercise 4 



1 



q^| phar; 2 q^| phar; 3 mi-the’ tshur 



kokor tang-sa re’; 4 ^ T ^J]’^ T q^^q T ^q T ^ T q^^ as, T q^^q T q^ T qzjiq T 
qqi tshur tashi-tele’ lapki-tu’-ka, phar tashi-tele’ lap; 5 tshur. 

Exercise 5 



i 




^^ T ^ T ^'qqq T ^q^ namthu mar-papki-tu’. 2 

yar-lang-na khy6’-ki tjwa-the phar tang. 3 q^rq^ T 

phar khapar ma-tang, khorang- 
tsh6’ tshur tang choki-re’. 4 ^%^] T 

^’^’3v^ T ^ T Sfq T 5j T ^| langkhor elk lhasa-la phar tgki-re’. 

elk lhasa-na tshur ygngki-re’. ti khakhi re’. 5 



q^q]^| phar shesa shu’-na tshur shesa (kyon)kyaki-re’. 6 



c;^ T ^^q T q T q^'c^ai'^^q'^a:| E^q'or^’gp^£^’| tanyin nga’ khyerang- 
la phar ngul yarwa-yjn, thanta nga-la tshur tS-thang. 



Exercise 6 

(a) 1 Meeting new people ; 2 The thing that’s to be said to Lhamo ; 
3 Staying in hotels ; 4 Those (things) which won’t be shown ; 
5 Criticising others ; 6 Crying ; 7 Speaking quickly (b) The use of: 
demonstratives (ti etc.), the pluraliser (tsho), or the inclusion of a 
person’s name, all suggest things. Something like no. 6 could only 
really be an activity; it’s difficult to think of a thing which might be 
described as ‘a crier’. 



Exercise 7 



1 ngantsho khyerang lenka ygng-choki- 



re’. 2 q’ 



nga ta: kuk-na tjkki-re’-wa. 3 
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r^ w ^ w 3gq|’§|’5i’^| t[nta ta’ choki-ma-re’. 4 q^ T oj T qc^zT|'c5'’iic^'3^ T c;’S!^^ T 



q|)qr5) T ^ T q$j| ti-la takpo me’-na nga len-na tikki-re’-wa. 5 

w qsii nga mi t[ntsho-la kacha sha’ choki re’-wa. 



a5 T q 




6 kompa-la thuklok tintsho 

khon-na tjkki-ma-re’. 7 tsampa 

saya phopa-la khal-chenpo yore’. 



Exercise 8 



1 



2 ^■^'=R’^'gzjjq , q'5^5r 






arqqsrgp^q’q^'itfc^sr^l 4 



CN CN „ 




q|'2]zj|q'q'^c^| ^a^qq'^a£5W'^c£^q' , q'^^'a6'q.f|^'^q^’U4zy^'2jE^5rz^| 

6 ^'qS('qq3j'q-Aj-^-^'-5j-a^rr|-q'uJc^-^| c^'^qq-q^'^-ujzjr^'gzsyarq-SjE:' 




^•zj|^q'gj-aj^-3j-^! 7 uja^qq’WS&lsr 



^•3^qq-^-qg-<qq-qgq'g:-|^q-^'&'^| 



Translations of dialogues 
(Units 8-15) 



Unit 8 

Dialogue 1 

sonam Hey Duho, what are you doing? 

duho I’m not doing anything special at the moment 

sonam Duho, there’s a show at the theatre tonight. Let’s go! 

duho At what time? 

sonam The show is at seven o’clock. 

duho What time is it now? 

sonam It’s about five. You don’t have anything to do at the 

moment, do you? Let’s first go to the market. Get ready. 
I’ll come to your place. 

duho Sonam wait! Between six and six-thirty I don’t have time. 

Someone is coming here. 
sonam But after that are you free? 
duho Yes. 

sonam Well then I’ll go home first. I’ll come after six-thirty. 



Dialogue 2 



duho Is that Gangseng Travel Agency? 
tsering Yes. 

duho / am calling from Kato guesthouse. Are you Tsering Dolkar? 
tsering Yes, I am. 

duho Hello Tsering Dolkar. My name is Duho. I am a friend of 

Phuntshok’s. 
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TSERING 

DUHO 



TSERING 

DUHO 

TSERING 

DUHO 

TSERING 

DUHO 

TSERING 



Oh, hello. 

Tsering Dolkar, I’ll be going to the airport the day after 
tomorrow. But the bus leaves really early. So I am looking 
for a car [to hire]. 

We don’t have our own car. But there are several drivers 
I know. What time does the flight leave? 

It is not flying, it is landing. 

How is that? Aren’t you going by plane? 

No, my friend is travelling by plane. 

First please come to the office. 

At one o’clock, was that? 

No, come whenever you like. 



Unit 9 

Dialogue 1 



LHADZOM 

DEKYI 

TENZIN 

LHADZOM 



DEKYI 

WORKER 

DEKYI 

WORKER 

DEKYI 

TENZIN 



What are you going to eat? I’m going to have [\\t drink] 
thukpa. 

The weather is cold, isn’t it? I’m also going to have 
thukpa. Tenzin, what do you want? 

I want momo. 

This child! He always eats the most expensive [dish]. 
Dekyi, call that boy [worker] over there, and order the 
food. I’m going to look for the bathroom. 

Boy/son, give us two [bowls of] thukpa. And are there 
momos? 

[They’re] making momos at the moment. They’ll take 
about 15 minutes. 

About 15 minutes? Well don’t bring the thukpa just yet. 
Once the momos are finished bring everything together. 
All right. Drinks? 

Two teas. Tenzin, do you want a drink? 

I don’t want a drink. [My] mother would say something 
[i.e. would complain]. 
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Dialogue 2 



mother Yes, here, please take a seat First have a tea. I’m going 

to get the momos. (she returns) The food we have here 
isn’t great [i.e. this is a modest offering], but please enjoy 
what there is. 

yeshe Duho, be careful when you eat the momos; they’re hot! 
mother Have some tea. How are the momos? 
duho Really tasty, thanks! 

mother Have some salad as well. I have many more momos in 

the kitchen. Have some more tea. Isn’t it cold? 
duho No more tea for me thanks, ‘elder sister’ (she leaves 

the room) Yeshe, your mother is pouring me so much tea! 
I really don’t want any more. But she won’t listen. Help 
me out! 

yeshe It doesn’t matter. It’s a tradition, (she returns) 
mother Here, have some hot momos. 
duho Elder sister, I’ve really had enough. 
mother Just have a few more ! 

yeshe Duho, you speak Tibetan like a Tibetan. Now you should 

eat momos like a Tibetan. Don’t hold back! Eat more! 



duho / am not holding back. Ow, my stomach! 
yeshe Oh, those poor rureigners . . . 



Unit 10 

Dialogue 1 



PEN PA 

SHOPKEEPER 
PEN PA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 



‘ Elder sister’, do you have any khata [scarves]? 

Yes, I do. 

Please show me. How much are those? 

These are the better quality ones. They’re fifty rupees 
each. [Do you want] to buy? 

Any chance of a reduction ? 

Buy two; I’ll sell them for ninety rupees. 

Okay, I’ll buy two. Have you also got tsampa? 

Yes, I have tsampa. 
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PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 

PENPA 

SHOPKEEPER 



PENPA 



How much does a kilo cost? 

A kilo costs eighty rupees. 

Eighty rupees! Last year I bought some for sixty 
These days everything is going up. It’s also difficult 
for the traders. There used to be many Tibetan shops 
in this place. But these days Tm alone here. Tsampa 
is especially important for Tibetans. That’s why I sell 
it. There ’s hardly any profit. 

You are right, elder sister, tsampa is really important. 



Dialogue 2 



du ho There was a shirt like this one in that shop just before. But 

that one was more expensive. 
tashi It is similar, but not the same. 
duho What’s the difference? 

tashi That one just before was better material. But try [this one] 

on. I’ll have a look [to see] whether or not it suits you. Does 
it fit? It’s not too tight, is it? 
duho It’s not too tight. How is it [on me]? 
tashi It suits you. Duho, do you sometimes wear a chupa? 
duho A chupa? No, I don’t wear [chupas]. Oh, this glove is also 

nice. But the pair isn’t here. Where is the other one? I’ll ask 
the trader. 

tashi How? There’s no way he’ll speak Tibetan. These traders only 

speak Chinese. You stay here. I’ll ask. (he leaves) 
duho What did he say? 
tashi He says there’s only one of the pair. 
duho Who’s going to buy one glove? 
tashi Some people only have one hand, don’t they? 
duho Ridiculous! 
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Unit 1 1 

Dialogue 1 

doctor Take a seat Aren't you feeling well? 

tashi / have a fever, doctor, and a bad head. 

doctor Apart from that, is there nothing else? 

tashi Tm coughing a lot when I get up in the morning. 

doctor What happens when you cough? 

tashi / get a sore throat and feel dizzy. 

doctor / should think that it’s a cold. Many people have colds at 

present. 

tashi And you doctor, haven’t you got ill? 

doctor Doctors don ’t get colds. It is the rule for physicians! No, 

Tm just joking. But it really is the case that we don’t catch 
many illnesses. 

tashi You’re very fortunate, doctor. 

doctor It also depends on general health and hygiene. 

tashi Yes. 

doctor I’m writing the name of two medicines here. They’ll help 

a little. 



Dialogue 2 



lhamo Tenzin, I rang you just before. Didn ’t you hear? 
tenzin No, I didn’t hear. Just before I was at the pharmacy. 
lhamo Did you buy my medicine? 
tenzin Yes. 

lhamo That’s good. How many pills do I have to take? 

tenzin The man told me when I bought them. Then I immediately 

wrote it on some paper. But . . . 
lhamo What is it? 

tenzin Hold on, Tm thinking! I thought it was three pills [a day]; 

two in the morning and one in the evening. 
lhamo Are you sure? Otherwise it could be dangerous. This 

medicine is strong. 
tenzin Now I can’t remember. 
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lhamo Anyway, where is the piece of paper? Show me. Now 

where are you going? 

tenzin / need to go to the pharmacy again to ask. 
lhamo And the paper? 
tenzin / left the paper at the pharmacy. 
lhamo Oh no, what an individual ! 



Unit 12 

Dialogue 1 

driver Come on over! 

duho That doesn’t seem like the man from yesterday. 

sonam (to the driver) Yesterday we made plans with another driver. 

driver He’s my colleague. But he can’t go to Gyantse today. 

He sent me in his place. 

duho We should be careful. This man could con us. 

sonam Don’t worry Duho. Let me do the talking, (to the driver) We 

already fixed a price with your colleague yesterday. 
driver / don’t know anything about this. I wasn’t here yesterday. 

But I’ll take you for 300 Yuan. 

sonam You’re familiar with your way, aren’t you? How many hours 

will it take? 

driver It’ll take about four hours. 
sonam Take us for 250 Yuan. 

driver That’s not enough. I’ll take you for 300. You aren’t likely to 

get another jeep now. 

sonam Duho, I should think that’s true. We’re unlikely to get 

another jeep. Let’s go with him! 



Dialogue 2 



duho That man didn’t drive well, did he? I had my doubts about 

him from the start. 

sonam It wasn’t the driver’s mistake. 
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duho Then whose fault was it? What are we going to do if no 

other vehicles come? 

son am Don ’t worry! Another vehicle will come. 

duho But I shouldn't think any will come soon. And then if it 

snows . . . 

sonam So what if it snows? Jeeps can go in the snow. 

duho But we don't have much to eat. And the place is high up. 

I can't breathe that well. 

sonam Duho, there's nothing we can do. We have to stay here 

and wait. And we're unlikely to freeze to death /lit. die from 
the cold] or die from altitude sickness. But if you talk in 
this way so much it won 't help, and definitely creates more 
tension. Don 't think so much. Stay calm ! 



Unit 13 

Dialogue 1 

tshenor Hello! You're Tashi’s friend, aren’t you? Are you likely to 

meet Tashi today? 

duho I'm going to Tashi's place right now. 

tshenor That's perfect ! Do you think that you can take Tashi a 

message? 

duho I'll take the message. What's your name ‘elder brother'? 

tshenor I'm called Tsewang Norbu. Please tell Tashi this: I [had] 

said that I would transport those things of Tashi's to the 
capital tomorrow. But something has cropped up at 
home, and I don’t think I can go tomorrow. But ‘Uncle’ 
Thubten is going tomorrow. He says he'll transport those 
things. And [Tashi] needs to take them to his [Thubten's] 
place soon, because he says that he's going early 
tomorrow. Please tell Tashi this. 

duho Hold on a minute please. You’ve said a lot, elder brother. 

I haven't got it all. What are the things [you mentioned]? 

tshenor This isn't important. Tashi will know. 

duho Well who is the one who said that he'd transport those 

things? Is it elder brother or uncle Thubten? 
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TSHENOR 

DUHO 

TSHENOR 



DUHO 

TSHENOR 



First , / said I’d transport them. But now uncle Thubten 
says he will. 

So Tashi doesn’t need to go [anywhere] does he? 

Please listen carefully. Uncle Thubten is the one going to 
the capital, not Tashi. But Tashi’s things have to be taken 
to uncle Thubten’s place. If they’re not taken there, uncle 
Thubten won’t be able to transport them, will he? 

Now I’ve understood! I’ll deliver Tashi that exact same 
message. 

(as Duho walks away) / wonder. . . 



Dialogue 2 



LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

LHAKPA 

TSHERING 



LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

TOURIST 

LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

LHAKPA 

TSHERING 

LHAKPA 



TSHERING 

LHAKPA 



Hey Tshering; what are you thinking about? 

I’m not thinking. You see those two people behind us. 
I’m listening to them talking. 

What language are they speaking in? 

I don’t know. First I thought that it was Chinese. But 
hold on .. . 

(he listens again) / think that it’s probably Japanese. 

I wonder what they’re talking about. 

How should I know? I don’t know Japanese. Oh, they’re 
looking at us. 
ta-si the-re. 

What? What did he say? 

You fool! He’s saying ‘hello’ /'tashi-tele’y to us, isn’t he? 
Say ‘hello’ back to them. 

Hello, where are you from? 

What? They’re foreigners. Of course they’re not going to 
understand Tibetan. 

No. Our language and theirs are quite similar. Kelzang 
told me that there’s hardly any difference between 
the ways we count. 

That’s fine then; you can sit there counting together! 

Don ’t make fun of me. 
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Unit 14 

Dialogue 1 

manager Are you making the arrangements with the car, Donthup? 

donthup That goes without saying [‘Manager’] * That’s our 

responsibility You should n ’t concern yourself with that 
Listen; the abbot has said that he’ll go as soon as the 
assembly is over tomorrow, didn’t he? If that’s the case, 
I’ll bring the car here early in the morning and wait. 

Is it all right if I leave it by the [monastery] gate? 

manager Yes, that’s fine. 

donthup All right; and at what time does the abbot say he 

[wants to] come back here? 

manager This I don’t know. Donthup, do you know the abbot’s 

main attendant? 

donthup Yes, I do. 

manager Please ask him. Apart from that, if you’re not able to 

make the arrangements with the vehicle tomorrow 
Donthup, it doesn’t matter. We can send the monastery 
vehicle. 

donthup Please don’t say that. You shouldn’t worry at all about 

the car. Tomorrow my brother I relation won’t be involved; 
he is totally unreliable. He embarrassed the whole family 
before. If it doesn ’t work out well this time . . . 

* Some titles won’t be translated in these final dialogues; there is 

no comfortable way to render them in English. 



Dialogue 2 



TENPA 

GEN PASANG 
TENPA 

GEN PASANG 
TENPA 



May I come in? Haven’t you recognised me? I’m 
Ten pa. I used to be Gen Wangdu’s disciple . . . 

Ten pa? Oh yes. We haven’t met for so many years. 
Now you arrive out of the blue . . . What is this? 

This is something for ‘ teacher ’ [i.e. you]. 

Are you giving it to me? Okay. 

I haven ’t been to the monastery for about ten years. 
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gen pasang What happened back then? You went home. Then 

why didn ’t you come back? 

tenpa At that time the situation at home was difficult. Mother 

was old. In fact she needed help [a companion], and 
there were no other relatives [there]. Before I left the 
monastery, I should have told Gen Wangdu about this 
situation. But I thought Gen Wangdu wouldn ’t grant 
me permission to leave, so I didn’t tell him. I stayed 
helping my mother for two years. But then she died. 

I thought that if I came back to the monastery, I 
wouldn’t be readmitted. I should have gone to visit 
Gen Wangdu, but I was embarrassed. But now it is 
too late. I really regret it. 

gen pasang That’s in the past. There’s nothing that can be done 

about it now. What are you doing these days? Have 
you got a wife ? 

tenpa / am doing a little trading. I’ve been married for four 

years. And we have a daughter. 

gen pasang This isn’t a good time [i.e. things are bad]. But Tenpa, 

act kindly. Treat your child and wife well. When you 
trade, act honestly. And when you have time, make 
religious offerings. 



Unit 15 

Dialogue 1 

gen zopa ‘Madam’ tell me. The government worker . . . (two young 

monks burst in) Hey, you two, behave! 
lady Oh, a new monk. Where’s he from? What is your name? 
thupten My name . . . my name is Thupten* 

JINPA Hahaha, this youngster is really amusing. 

gen zopa Be quiet! I suppose you taught him that. (To the woman) 

poor thing! They don’t have honorific in their dialect. 

He doesn’t know how to speak it. The other young 
monks mock him. They purposely teach him incorrect 
honorifics. Jinpa, did you teach him that? 
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JINPA 
GEN ZOPA 



JINPA 
GEN ZOPA 

JINPA 

THU PTEN 
GEN ZOPA 



I didn’t teach him. I told him this: he should listen when 
seniors speak, and imitate them. Isn’t that right? 

Don’t be cheeky! Jin pa, you’ve got things to do at the 
market haven’t you? Go and do them! There are some 
things on that table over there. They’re to take to Uncle 
Pema’s. And there are letters to collect from him. 

Now go! 

There’s lots of things to be taken, aren’t there? I should 
think I’ll need a helper. Am I allowed to take him? Please! 
Him? If you are planning to take him, you’ll need to 
request permission from the disciplinarian. And come 
straight back! Don’t go wandering off anywhere! 

Yes. Thupten, would you do me the honour of 
accompanying and assisting? 

I assist ... I go .. . co-cu ya. 

Don’t speak your dialect here, people won’t understand. 
Jinpa, teach him the language properly! 



* He accidentally uses honorific language for himself. 



Dialogue 2 



yeshe Oh, so you two had a quarrel? 

duho / didn’t quarrel with her. The one quarrelling was Lisa. I met 

a foreigner yesterday. He says he buys old Tibetan things 
here, and then sells them abroad. He doesn’t know Tibetan, 
so I helped him when he bought some things. But when I 
told Lisa, she lost her temper, and spoke harshly to me. 
yeshe What did she say? 

duho She said many things. For example, she said that those 

people are conning poor Tibetans. And helping them is 
damaging to Tibetan culture. And if one knows Tibetan well, 
one should use it wisely. Yeshe, I assisted him. That’s being 
helpful to someone, isn’t it? 
yeshe Why are you saying that? 

duho / like to have fun. I like to spend time with friends. But 

according to Lisa, I’m wasting all my time. Yeshe, what type 
of person would you say I am? 
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yeshe I’d say you’re happy-go-lucky. 

duho Lisa wants to study Tibetan religion and culture. But 

me . . . Yeshe, drinking and talking with one ’s companions; 
isn’t that also Tibetan culture? 

YESHE It’S CUStom. 

duho She said this: if one knows the language, one has 

a responsibility to study the religion and culture. Yeshe, 
what’s your opinion about that? 

yeshe / don’t have any opinion about that. But what I think is that 

the beer doesn’t taste so good if you go on about such 
things. 

duho / can hear something outside. There is shouting, and I think 

someone is crying. 

yeshe Ignore it. There’s nothing we can do. Sit down and have 

some more beer . . . 




Tibetan-English glossary 



The number after each entry is the unit in which the word is introduced. 

Verb key 

I - intentional; Nl - non-intentional 
S - used with the agentive particle (cheta) 

H - general honorific; hu-H - ‘humble’ honorific; hi-H - high 
honorific (verbs not marked with H, etc. belong to the ordinary 
register) 

Following tradition, verbs are listed under their present form (there 
is no concept of an infinitive). If only one form is listed, the verb’s 
past, present, and future forms are the same. The past form (when 
differing from the present) is listed next. The future form of many 
verbs is identical to the present one; when it differs, this future form 
appears last. 

Word order key 

Entries are arranged according to the alphabet, but not in a left to 
right order. They are primarily listed according to their first syllable’s 
central letter. The elements are then introduced, in cycles, in this order: 
suffix - vowel marker - subscript - prefix - superscript. So when 
words with the central letter alone are exhausted, those with just 
a central letter and suffix are introduced. Next, those with a central 
letter, suffix, and vowel marker are introduced, etc. 
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"I 



kathak-chenpo 



5rj’^T| kilo kilogram (from English) 10 famous/prominent 3 



kushu apple 9 
?fr^j kotse chopsticks 9 
ki (genitive-particle) 7 



timo steamed bread 9 







lakor zero 3 



ka-kyapa to shout 

(S/I) 8 

kicha-cTtomolto’ banter 6 

■ ■ 

kScha-tjwa to ask (S/I) 

10 

kicha-chepa to 
negotiate/discuss a plan (S/I) 12 

kicha shl-nyan 

the one who speaks/the speaker 
13 

ki-tangwa to call to; 



invite (S/I) 8 



jjjprqj lokpa to read 

^SF|*r^| qap|’q| (S/I) 1 1 

kale-khakpo difficult 

10 

c^TTj^cJj karpo white 6 

karyol porcelain cup/bowl 
9 

kyll centre of/amidst 12 
qTTjq’q^cnarq’qj kanti-nangwa to 
ask (H/S/l) 14 

q7Tjq’|jq| kalop advice (H) 15 

Up ' q ] 6 \ R ' ’ q | kalop-nangwa to 

bestow advice (H/S/l) 1 5 

q^q ’^q ^q| kalop-shuwa to 

request /accept advice 
(hu- H/S/l) 15 



tashi-tele’ ‘hello’/ kypo-tangwa to have 






’511 karma minute 4/8 







T ^3\j kukyi please! (usually when 
pleading) 15 

*&j kut6’ back (of body; H) 1 1 
’^qq’qsnqj kusho’-la: (address 
for monks and some officials) 14 
’qpsnqi kusuk body (H) 1 1 
kor about 9 






greetings 2 



7 fiq’| kang piece/item (measure 
word) 9 

7 fjc; T q| kangpa foot/leg 1 1 
7 fjq q^j|q kangtsuk-na on 





purpose 15 



T 53 i kuma thief 1 1 




kupkyak chair 5 

fip|srq| kukpa fool/idiot (lit mute) 
13 





a good time (S/I) 1 5 

; q r c, ’i q r q i ^yukpa-kyukpa to 

vomit 

”"q|q|q’q| — q^zrj’qj (S/NI) 11 
’^ 533 ; j kyeman woman; wife 4 
fcrqi kyelwa to transport/carry 
qaai-qi (S/I) 12 
3 ^j kydn fault; defect/harm 12 
3^’qj kySnpa (honorific version of 
the verbaliser §^| T q| kyapa) 1 4 
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kyon-tsukpa to 



criticise/blame 









-q|^q|25]'q| (S/I) 12 



ta hair 1 1 



F 

F| 



kha mouth 11 



prSjsrqj kha-kompa to be thirsty 
(Nl) 11 

prS] khache Muslim 2 



khata Tibetan silk ‘scarf 



prq^qj 

(gen. white, signifying 
auspiciousness) 10 

prc^q^i khapar phone 2 

fq’^q^’qj^q'qj khapar-tangwa to 
phone (S/I) 8 

pyqj khawa to smell (Nl) 11 
prajqj khalak food (meal) 5 
(3^^’)(q’3rqj (mota:) khalowa 
driver 8 






khasha several 4 



khaka different 4 



fwqj khakpo difficult 6 
fqq’qi khangpa house/building 2 



CN 



khangmik room 5 
kham the Tibetan province 
3 

l^rSjsrqj khusimpo quiet 4 

khukyok isolated 6 
(^•qgcn khepsang profit/gain 10 



fqcn khong he; she (polite); 

(polite address, for attracting 
someone’s attention) 2 

ffc’qjl khong-ki his; hers (polite) 3 

khong-tsho: their; theirs 








(polite) 3 

(gcrq^j khyepar difference 1 0 
khyl dog 2 

khyerang you (polite) 2 
khyerang-ki your/yours 
(singular) 3 

khyerang-nyT’ you (two) 3 











khyerang-tsho: your/ 



yours (plural) 3 



g'sn khyoka husband 4 
j&| khyd’ you (non-pol ite or 
intimate) 2 

§ 3 ^| khybnna (emphatic; 

negation) 14 
fgojj thSl tax/duty 1 1 
j§5i| thorn market 8 
jgarsji thomsa market-place 6 

nyan/khan the one who ... 1 3 
sjfqarqj khinpo abbot 14 

khyenpa to know/to 
understand (H/S/NI) 14 

khyakpa to feel cold 
(persons) qgq|*rq| (Nl) 12 

khyamkhyam a 
wander/stroll around 7 



i 

khetsang en suite/separate khyerwa to carry/take 



5 




^•qj (S/I) 9 



khorang he (non-polite) 2 thiwa to bring/take §^ T q' 

khorang-ki his 3 (S/I) 14 
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thl ’ beside/next to 4 
thukpo lively/exciting 6 



khang-kyapa to snow 

(Nl) 12 



khaki which? 3 



khathii’ when? 2 
khanta how? 5 



"1 

T^H 

TO 

TO 

(or qrqj^’l^q) khantas 
how? (for actions) 8 






khana where from? 3 



khawa: where? 4 



qrq^| kha:wa (lit. ‘where?’ used 

to deny or call into doubt an 
assertion) 10 

kha:wa-khawa 

(emphatic denial) 7 
*JTc^| khatshb how many/how 
much? 3 

^1 khare what? 2 



cj|c;^’ 2 Tj^c;’q| khang-tangwa to 
snow (Nl) 12 

q|E^5r§p'q| khamo-langwa to 
amuse 

"•qgq^'q| -qgp-qi (S/I) 1 5 
5j|^| ka (conjunction) 9 

khal-chenpo important 10 
qisjj ka (question-particle for tu’) 4 
Sjj ki (genitive-particle) 7 
^'arE^n khung-laphuk carrots 9 

kungseng holiday 7 
^T^qsj| khushap respect 14 
sfjj kho (number-particle for 91-99) 3 
5j*qj khowa to hear (S/NI) 11 



qj khare-chana why? 

khare-sa (speech-filler); 
what does he/she/it say? 1 3 
qrSJi khale gently/leisurely 5 



7 



^rfc’^’qj khong-khepo cheap 1 0 
9jq^cj|’qj khgng-tjkpa bargaining/ 
settling a price (S/I) 1 0 

khgng-chenpo expensive 
4 

khongtsha’ price 10 
| khothung trousers 1 0 
khale:-phep goodbye! §J| khya (number-particle for 81-89) 
(wished by someone staying) 5 

khale:-shu: goodbye! 

(wished by someone departing) 5 
khang one 9 

mq’ujqM kha: nothing (with neg. 

verb); anything/any (with affirm, 
verb) 6 

khangyin-serna 

because 8 





3 



ki (genitive- particle) 7 

khygng loss (financial, etc.) 1 0 




a’qj khonpa to wear (S/I) 1 0 
5]’ '^’qi thatik-chepa make 
preparations/get ready (S/I) 8 
ta:-matik unfortunate 
events/mishaps 12 
thangmo cold 5 



khangshe’ I’ve no idea! 6 zrjq’agoji thangtshal salad 9 
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gc;sr;Tj*|jzjj'qj thangka-kyapa to 
count (S/I) 13 
5)1 thi knife 9 

thokpo friend 3 



thongkhyer town 6 



^c;'zj|5jq| thgngsep village 6 
^zr'^cn thokhok stomach 9 



^ thgkhok-kyakpa to 




be full (stomach) 
qgqj’qj (Nl) 11 

qj thokhok-tokpa to 

be hungry (Nl) 1 1 

CTaj'qj thokhok-shalwa to 
have diarrhoea (Nl) 1 1 
cjjorqj tholwa to end (for gatherings 
Nl) 14 

2jqj thawa monk 6 

gj'qj lawa to hire gjsrqj liwa (S/I) 

12 

langsha beef 9 



kongthak evening/night 8 
kgng:tha sorry! 6 
-p 1 '^cjj kgngthdi-khalak 
evening meal 9 

q^qsrq'qj^q’qj kgngpa-nangwa 
to grant permission (H/S/l) 14 
^3jqq T q’^’q| kgngpa-shuwa to 
request permission (hu-H/S/l) 15 
^^q'q'i^jjq’qj kongpa-tsokpa to 
die (hi-H/NI) 14 
q^fo-qj kgmba monastery 4 
c^5jq’q| kopa to need/want (modal 
verb) 9 



51 



head 11 



3jj kc 
!^'^'cj|^c;'q| kg 
deceive (S/I) 1 2 









™ lingka picnic 6 



5ioj’3^qj kg-nawa to have a 
headache (Nl) 11 

5^^-qpVqj kgyu-khorwa to feel 
dizzy (Nl) 11 

3^gqj^’q(^)| kygkpo quickly/soon 12 



STf^j 'o-kyapa to cough (Nl) 1 1 tonkhang hotel/ 



E^jjq*qj ka: prefer 6 
crcncvcjj kapo to like 6 



guesthouse 4 



q3ra:q| kgna again 1 1 



q^ijR’qj kawo partner (boyfriend/ qsfrqi khopa to contract (illness) 

3jq’q| (Nl) 1 1 

q^’qi kgrwa to take time (Nl) 9 
q^'q-^qj kyopa-kyewa to regret 
(Nl) 14 



girlfriend) 3 

kasho favourite 6 
ku nine 3 

kekd’ monastery 



2 



disciplinarian 15 

kekan teacher 
kethuk disciple 14 
E^jj’q^n keshe’ (person with 
specific monastic degree) 14 



qjj]5i j tam next to 1 4 

tulkyo’ travel 12 



qg’qj tgwa to go g^'qj chinpa (I) 7 
q^qzjl'qj thgngwa to die ffpq’q 
(H/NI) 14 
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ko door 2 



kankhok elderly/old 
(person) 4 

sa^’qj kanpa elder; older 

kan-la: (address for 
teacher) 14 

kyakar India 3 

kyathuk type of noodles/soup money) 5 



|( 5 ’(gc;j kekhung window 2 



Ij'-grnx!' ko-kyapa to close the door 



(S/I) 12 




§(’^'1 konga egg 9 

kormo (denomination of 




9 




’5^jj kyanak China 3 



|qj’§5js]| t|kthim rule(s) 1 1 
|qj’q^nsj| tjktsuk rules/regime 6 




'5i| kyama (a measure of weight: tjmtul-khang travel 




about 500g/1.1 pounds) 10 
•all kyami Chinese (person) 3 



agent 8 










kyarik Chinese (Han) 3 
*Sj| kyase rose 13 
q’qt kyapa (verbal iser) 

q§q*q| qg^qi (l) 8 

qj’qt kyapa (verbal iser) 



am to let’s go! 7 
qg^| ky -' eight 3 





q^q’q 1 



qt kyap behind 4 



^•q| (Ni) 8 



c; 



q'j nga I/me 2; nga (number- 
particle for 51-59) 3 

nga-nyF we/us (two) 3 
erst! ngantsho we/us 2 










q^q^gm^qi kyamte-kyapa to 
quarrel (S/I) 15 
q’<5ijjsj| kyaplo: behind 4 
q*pqq| kyalkhap country 3 
ar§jj kyalko gate 14 

kyantse a Tibetan town 1 2 
q’sj | kyalsa capital city 13 
’36| kyupcha material(s) 10 



q’ 







ngan-tsho: our/ours 3 
ngarang I/me 2 



nga-la for me 5 



qqi nga: my/mine 3 

R’qi nguwa to cry rarqi (I) 1 5 



q 



d^gav’qj ngokhyenpa to know/ 
recognise a person (H/S/NI) 14 



q’afqt ngotshawa shame 14 



(kyu-)chukpo wealthy 3 q’a^’q’q^’qi ngotshapo-sowa to 
kyuk go! 7 embarrass/shame (S/I) 14 






djsrgjcn kyukto test/exam 6 
,qi kyu’ familiar with 12 



§jq’| kang on top/above 4 
gjorqt kalpa back 1 1 



ci|’q| kukpa to wait (S/I) 8 




q\Rq’qj ngoshenpa acquaintance 

3; ngg-shepa to recognise/know 
someone (S/NI) 13 

ngamtak-chepa to 

be anxious (NI) 12 
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ngona’ really; seriously; q^’gt conga fifteen 3 



real 3 






cucik eleven 3 



ngona-chana in cunyi* twelve 3 



fact 14 






cuthuk sixteen 3 



^qcj|’q| ngakpa to order (food, etc.) q^ T q^3v| cuptun seventeen 3 



ajqqjq'qj (S/I) 9 



q^’q^j cupshi fourteen 3 



ngarmo sweet (taste); 
sweet dishes (desserts, etc.) 9 
gt nga five 3 
g-q^j ngapcu fifty 3 
’q’^j ngapo-na early on 14 




cuksum thirteen 3 



gaj'^'^qz^i cam kusho’ (address: for 
women of aristocratic origin) 15 
cele tongue 1 1 



*q| ngapo early 7 
T 5 jj ngama former 7 
(g’)a£q| (ngd-)tshal vegetable 9 
ga^qj ngdnpo blue (but also the 
colour of vegetation) 6 







ngan-la before 8 






35 

66] cha pair 10 

oB’afe’i chatshang complete/all 5 
05 q’| chang beer 6 

changkhang pub/drinking 
place 6 

35E;'q’gqrq| changsa-kyapa 
to get married (S/I) 8 



calak thing (manmade, mainly a5$rqj champa a cold 11 



small items) 10 



coco elder brother 4 



^ir^j cdktse table 5 
qj%qj elk one 3; something/ 
someone/somewhere 6/8 

clknyF-ts one or 

two 5 

qj%qj T q| clkpa the same 1 0 

qi^^q| carwa to approach (used 

for visiting) q^'qj qi^;*q 
(hu-H/l) 14 



cu ten 3 



a 5 ^’q T gzj|’q| champa-kyapa to have 
a cold (Nl) 1 1 

asq/q'gqj'qj charpa-kyapa to rain 
(Nl) 12 

dB^’q'qj^q'qj charpa-tangwa to 
rain (Nl) 12 

q^*qi^'^^^'q| chTpkyur-nangwa 
to come/go (hi-H/l) 14 







chu water 2 





^1 

q^’q^l c opkya* eighteen 3 



*pqq T | chukhang bathroom 5 
^ chutsho hour; timepiece 
(clock, watch, etc.) 8 



curku nineteen 3 








'SB^’^’qj chutsho’-thukpa six 
o’clock 8 
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chungchung small 5 
chung-thak too small 1 0 
che-thak too large 1 0 
*q| che: bigger/larger/greater 5 
ifea^qj chenpo large/major/great 4 
Sqj’qj chdkpa to be all right 14; 
allowed (modal verb) 15 



9 

nya fish (live) 
nyasha fish (flesh) 9 
^ T qj nyanpa to listen 5j^ T q< 
(S/I) 9 

^q*qj nyalwa to lie down 
(particularly for sleep: I) 7 
isrojqjsij chd’-la: (polite address to nyjtuk umbrella 1 5 



nun) 14 




sit nyima sun 2 



cho’ please eatl/please drink! ^■'fe-qi nyjma-tanpa to be sunny 



5 



(Nl) 12 



chonpul-shuwa to nyjshG 3 



make religious offerings (S/I) 14 



q**q| shiwa to die S*q| qj (Nl) 



12 



E; 



cha tea 3 



chakhang teahouse 4 
;e^ 31| Chatham thermos 6 
^*qi chakpa robber/bandit 12 



^ ^ ny[hong-ki ki’ 
Japanese (language) 13 

nyjnkung-khalak 

lunch 9 

ny|ma day 3 

^ nyungnyung few 5 
^ T (sj| nyenkha danger/risk 1 1 




<cj T o6'|jqj'q| nyopcha-kyapa to shop 
(S/I) 8 

^ ^ ch yt°k-chepa to ^*q| nyowa to buy 3^rqj nyowa 

interfere; to be involved (S/I) 14 






T1 



chola: elder brother 4 



(S/I) 10 

^q*qi nyopa to be bored/listless 
(Nl) 12 

ai^q'^’q^’qj calka-carwa to go nyp khukpa ””(g^'q' 



ai^orqj calwa to meet (hu-H/NI) 14 



to meet (hu-H/l) 14 

cal-yong see you! 8 
q^j| T q| shakpa to put 
qo^yqj qvaprqj (S/I) 



to fall asleep (Nl) 11 
nyT , two 3 
nyl’ka both 4 
q^*q| nyl’pa second 8 



*F\^\ c §’P a to forget q^*q| (S/NI) nyerpa ‘manager’ 14 

nyamtu together 4 



11 



canku green 6 
cak tongue (H) 1 1 





q*qi nyingpa old 5 
;crq| nyepa to find (Nl) 11 



4 

k 



i 
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nya’-tsewa to ridicule 
””*J|$ferqi (S/I) 13 
^’qj nyanpo pleasant (sounding) 
6 

nyencok ear (H) 1 1 
nyfng-cepo attractive 5 



^arqj tan pa to show q^’qj (S/I) 1 1 

tanpo reliable 14 



*e|! nyingce: exclamation of 



sympathy) 9 



•qj nyungwa to be ill q^qq'q 



qs^qi (H/Nl) 1 1 



7 

takak exact/precisely 1 3 
tets slightly; a bit 4 
tlntan definitely 1 2 



q^q-qj tangwa to send q^q-q- 
m^q*qt (S/I); verbal iser 8 
qj^q'^q-qi tang-nangwa 



(honorific of verbal iser cn^q'qi) 
14 



^’q| tawa to watch/look at q^q’qj gqj thok in (i.e. a language); about 



tha-nyepo near 4 
gqy '£Jj tha-rmgpo far 4 
gq'Sgq’qj thang-chapa to be tired 
(Nl) 12 

^q'afc'l thaptsang kitchen 9 

^zjrqj thukpa noodles and noodle 

dishes; soup and broth 9 

^jrqj thukpa to meet (Nl) 13 

^™’ 0 q™q’qj thGkthal-nangwa 

to worry/concern oneself (H/NI) 
14 

thuce-che ‘thank you’ 2 
^c;’^q'| thungthung short 5 
^q'q| thupa to be able/can (modal 
verb) 12 

thurma spoon 9 



13 



tlwa q^-qi (S/I) 1 0/1 1 

tamo spectacle/performance giiyq thoka upstairs 5 
(either live or seen on screens) 



8 



to’ look! 6 



thokyap all of a sudden 14 
§cj| T q| thok-la on/by (for transport) 
8 



tang the way/style (of doing thunkyen facilities 5 



something) 13 



thopo high 5 



^q^*q^'c5j taptepo convenient 4 aj§q T qj thongwa to see (S/NI) 1 1 
id^qi tenpa to consult q^’qj (S/I) 



11 



qgq*q| thungwa to drink 
q^srqi q^^’qi (S/l) 9 



^q*q| tongpa empty; free (for time thungya a drink 9 

and availability) 5/8 



tothung shirt/blouse 1 0 



thenthuk soup (with 
flattened noodles) 9 
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qgsrqj thonpa to leave/depart 
Sk-qi (I) 14 



5 

eti tha: so/now (speech-filler) 9/10 
E^Sjan thancin just before/just now 



e^hi thanta now/at present 4 
thalan this time 1 4 
etSS thalo this year 7 
etch thang ‘and’ 4 

thang (affix for requests, etc.) 



thangpo first 8 

r^q-a^i thangpo-na from the 
start 12 

E^rqj thampo strict; tight 6 
qqj’ljqi thukldk clothes 1 0 
qqi thii’ when 6 



etsTc^i thutshd’ time 8 

thutsho-kyalwa to 
spend time ”"qgorq| (S/I) 15 
the that; the 2 

thaka-rang quite right! 

10 

thenta like that/that way 7 
then-tsho those 2 
^qi thep book 2 
^q thep-tshdngkhang 
bookshop 4 

the: ngan-la before that 



*N 



tha: ce-la after that 8 



e^j tho two 9 

thokong this evening 8 
^qj thgpo baggage 5 



£^j|q'q-^-q| thokpa-sawa to have 
doubts/suspicions (Nl) 12 
2^| thon (number-particle for 
71-79) 3 

^zjj’qj thakpa recover (Nl) 11 
E^jj(’q)| thak’ too 1 0 
^q'qj thangpo honest 1 3 



5^q T §^ q| thangpo-chepa to act 
honestly (S/I) 14 

c^5» T q| thanpa to remember; to think 
(S/NI) 1 1 

thjwa-tangwa to ask 

a question (S/I) 13 
thima smell 1 1 



e^j] thuk six 3 
5'^! thopo warm 5 



EjjE^c;’q| tgngpa face 1 1 
qc^jyqj takpo owner 3 
q^j tun seven 3 
qr^’gEjj tunthak week 3 
qz^qj tepo well 2 
q^ar-qi tenpa true 3 

tangkong last night/ 
yesterday evening 7 
5jzra:i tun front 4 



the: tsa-la next to that 4 



tun Tront 4 
cs^\ t| this 2 

tmta like that/in that way 12 
t|na from here 4 
q^’q^i tjwa: around here 4 
tin-tsho these 2 
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ta: here 4 

qqzjj tu’ (verb of existence) 4 
qcrcn'cn tu’-ka (tag form of tu’) 4 
qqqysTqqzrj tu’ min-ty , whether 1 0 

tokkhyi Tibetan Mastiff 12 
qz^(*q)| to’(-pa) to wish/to want 
(modal verb) 15 

q^*q| tonpa to extract q?^ T q 
<J|2^’q| (S/I) 1 2 
qj^’qj tapo alike/similar 10 

ta-minta all sorts 6 
tukcak terrible 6 



ngrkyok mistaken 1 5 
nang (affix for requests, etc.) 
5 

zj| 3 ^c;’q| nangwa to do (H/S/l); to 
give (H/S/l); (honorific version of 



verbal iser gz^'q | chepa) 14 

^ 7^| nangnyinkha day after 
tomorrow 8 

namthu airplane 8 
^^3^1 nam *huthang airport 8 



namshi’ weather 9 



nltang situation 14 




T z^zjjj terge Derge (a Tibetan town) zjja^r^qj natshul situation 14 



7 



tertse plate 9 



natshul-thonpa 

something has cropped up 13 



^z^qj tapa to stay/live; sit q^ T q| mcfc’qj no’pa to harm/damage (Nl) 
(1)7 

q^E^qj tasa place to stay, etc. 6 



15 



a:j na if 12 

natsha illness 1 1 
srqj nawa to be ill (Nl) 11 
azirqj nakpo black 3 
3vq T | nang inside 4; home 3 
3vc;^j nangmi family 13 
3vq’qj nangpa Buddhist 2 



: T fgc; T | naku nose 1 1 
^c: T q T ^ c5j nangwa-kylpo carefree 
15 

t’Slarqj nelenpa receptionist 5 
srqj numpa to smell q^aqsrq' 
q^5J T q| (S/I) 1 1 






cpwjqj pala: father 3 
q^'asqj parche camera 2 



a^qja^l nangshin the same as 9 qqi pa/wa (question-particle) 2 

pe: exceptionally 6 
^ T qj napa patient/sick person 1 1 P® rna for example 1 5 



a:c^vqcr|z^| nanglo: inside 5 



3^T|p^| namkyun usually/normally 




3^ T gj pinkyak relation/sibling 4 



10 




3 v$jj na from 3; (conjunction) 9 

ngrthiil mistake/error 12 





puka quality 10 

po(po)la: grandfather 4 
an cin eye (H) 1 1 
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cinta month (of general 
calendar) 8 



oral tulku recognised ‘incarnate’ 




14 



'qssrqi tochampa tourist 1 3 






1 



q*zrte| phaka: over there 4 
q T 5jj phama parents 4 

phayul (person’s) area/land 
of origin 3 

phayul-ka* regional 
dialect 15 

qzj|^j phaksha pork 9 



qa^qjq'qj phanthokpa to be 
helpful/useful (Nl) 15 
qa^qj phinpa to be helpful/ 
beneficial (Nl) 1 1 
q^j phar there/away (from here) 
14/15 

qq’S^j philcher probably 13 
Sjqqj phep come in! (H) 5 
^qq-qt phepa to go; to come (H) 



7 



q=qq| phorpa bowl 9 
gqi chak arm/hand (H) 1 1 





orqj chikyalwa foreigner 2 




T ®sj| chitshe’ date (general 
calendar) 8 




chilo: outside 4 




q*qj chupa traditional Tibetan dress 

(having male and female 
versions) 10 

q=qqj chura cheese 9 

,c^’7T|j cheka half 8 

|^| phuku child 4 

chala-kyapa to mock 

(S/I) 15 

q|fq*jzjj r q| thola’-tangwa to 
waste (S/I) 15 

q^cr’q^’^ T ^^’g| thdten thang 
tsangta health and hygiene 11 



q 



qqy^qj phaklep bread 9 
q^;i phar between 4 
q^q, pharthu until 8 
qq T ^jq| phalyul Nepal 3 
gj phu boy; 2 son (when preceded 
by possessive pronoun, etc.) 3 
g T 35j phumo girl 2; daughter (as 
above) 

phume’ woman 8 



gqi'cg^| chaktsho’ o’clock (H) 1 4 P h § co-tangwa to 

gzjra^qi chaktsuk finger (H) 1 1 



use (S/I) 15 



^qqja^qi chakrok-nangwa q*^| pho’ Tibet 3 



to help (H/S) 15 



qc^*jz^| phoka spoken Tibetan 8 
gqyqq ^q qi chakla-nangwa to q^^^g^’q| phoki’-kyapa to 




work (H/S) 15 



oil chikyal foreign/abroad 7 




speak Tibetan (S/I) 8 



qz^qj phocha Tibetan tea 6 
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qcrqj phopa Tibetan (person) 2 
qq’afclj photshe’ date (Tibetan 
calendar) 8 



qz^'gjj phonta month (Tibetan 
calendar) 8 

qk^tijcn pho’-yjk written Tibetan 13 

phorik Tibetan (ethnic 
group) 3 

§\Fj| chasha chicken (meat) 9 

chana (adverbial phrase) 12 






telta (genitive-particle) 3/7 
pat extremely 5 
g’Slj pasi bus (from English) 4 

buksup-thokpo narrow 

buksup-thokpo- 

sowa to make a situation tense 
(S/I) 12 



q’q| cangwa to study/train 






cheta (agentive particle: with 

e\ es _ x -J 




the forms ^qqjq*gjsrq|) 
f^qj chepa gsrqi to do (S/I); 
verbaliser (l/NI) 8 

j^qj thgwa taste (of food, etc.) 1 5 
lama lama 14 

qrqj lukpa to pour/put in (S/I) 9 
u head (H) 1 1 

SS’sjl °ta hair ( H ) 1 1 



^q./gq-qi (S/I) 1 0 

takhang post office 4 
l^qj pkwa to feel numb/to lack 
sensation (Nl) 11 



51 



51 | ma (negating particle) 2 
5i'5jj maki that (down there) 2 




5rzfj^j maka: down there 4 
srqqj ma-tg don’t go! 7 



arqj^qjsij matok only 10 
5rzn^’a^i| ma-shma anyway 4 
5r^| ma-re’ is/are not 2 



z^gqjsrqj^c;’q| uk-tangwa to 
breathe (I) 12 

u’-tsang Central Tibet 3 mangpo many/much 3 

Tn(chi:-)ki’ English 



(language) 13 

Tnyul England 3 
Tnlan England 3 



5ic;'^5ij mangtsa some more 9 
5R| mar butter 9; down 15 
ajj mi person 2; someone/anyone 4 
5j| mm (negating particle for tu’) 4 



^^Tq] pappa to land qq*qi (Nl) 8 m|k eye 



pu small creature/bug 2 



dte'i ming name 2 



qgorq| phulwa g«4’qi to 

offer (hu-H/S/l) 14 



CX 



ta’ rice 9 



^g*j| ta 

tangS’ fried rice 9 



5)c^q’a£’q| mipa-tshawa to have 
a sore throat (Nl) 11 
5ja^| me: (negation of ym) 2/7 
mumen purple 6 



r^’qt tiwa write §^ T q| §’q| (S/I) 1 1 5)| me fire 



tukyul Bhutan 3 



mekhor train (railway) 
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metok flower 1 1 



me’ (negation of yo’) 4 
morang she (non-pol ite) 2 
3fa;c;’§j| morang-ki (non-polite) 
hers 3 

mota car (from English) 2 
3rrT*ijfe’qi mota-tangwa to drive 
(S/I) 8 

sfaj’afaj momo (a food: parcels of 
dough, encasing meat, etc.) 9 

mapo low 5 

z^Fqsr/qj marmo/po red 6 
z^afcijsrqsFij rmksal special/ 
particular 8 

If afoqjqj momola: mola: 

grandmother 4 
man medicine 1 1 
gja^qi minpa doctor 2 

cfc’q | min-tshongsa chemist/ 
pharmacy 11 



^q*qj tsupo rough; harsh 15 

tsekhang gaming centre 6 
tsemo game 6 

§q^’^q| tsemo-tsewa to play; to 
joke ""q^'qi (S/I) 1 1 




a£'gjzjj tshalok heating 5 
a£*qj tshapo hot 5 
a^qi tshawa to have a stinging or 
burning sensation (Nl) 1 1 
a^q-qq^'qj tshawa-parwa to have 
a fever (Nl) 11 
af^t tshawo nephew 4 
a^'sw tshamo niece 4 

tshangma all /everything 4 
a£qi tshap replacement/instead of 1 2 
a£qqi tsharwa to finish (Nl) 9; 

already (modal verb: Nl) 12 
c£q| tshal vegetables 9 



gdj'q’q^^qj mukpa-khorwa to be a&ij'q'^qj tshikpa-sawa to be 




misty/foggy (Nl) 12 

nyuku pen 2 



angry/annoyed (Nl) 12 
a^zr’qj tshQpa to be (re-)admitted 
(Nl) 14 

^;| tshur back to (here, me, etc.) 



14/15 



^'§T 



tshur-cho’ this side 4 



& 

tsa around/approximately 8 

tsangma clean 3 

tsa place (home, etc. of 

a person) 7; (number-particle for 
21-29) 3 

g T 3^| tsana (emphatic negation) 6 tshem tooth (H) 1 1 

gsrqj tsampa roasted barley grain 
flour (Tibetan staple food) 9 



tshur-shok come back! 1 5 



a&r(g )fqz^| tshem(pu)-khang the 
tailors 10 



afcrqi tshepa calendar date 8 
cSrjqj tshok prayer assembly (for 



§^j'gci| T q| tsi'-kyapa to calculate (S/I) monks or nuns) 14 
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tshongkhan shopkeeper/ ^ar^q^ w (^^q*)qj 3 ^qi shalpar 



seller 10 



(tang-)nangwa to phone (H/S/l) 
14 



tshongkhang shop 3 
gfc’gqrqi tshong-kyapa to trade (S/I) shalra’ face (H) 1 1 

(aarajqj shalak food (H) 9 



8 

fc’qj tshongpa trader/business 
person 3 
ajj tsha salt 14 
sia£3^(35)| tshan(mo) night 5 
3j^W3iafei^(’ai)| tshamtsham(la) 
sometimes 10 

tshontok colour 6 
qSfc’qj tshongpa to sell 
q&Sl'qj q^q-qi (S/I) 1 0 
Rc&^rqj tshilwa to search for 
q^rqi (S/I) 8/9 



<^q£j shjte peace 6 

shik a (used infrequently) 13 
^ayqj shimpo tasty/aromatic 5 
ja*qj shuwa rasrqj shuwa (honorific 



aq^qsr^’qj tsang-chepa to 

practise restraint (through 
politeness; S/I) 9 

sjE^q’SSj tsuku finger/toe 1 1 

q^’qi s|mpa to catch 

q 3^' q | ^3^1 (S/I) 1 1 

q^orqi tsulwa to enter (I) 1 2 



for verbal iser gc^qj chepa; 
hu-H/S/l) 14 

iaj| she (number-particle for 41-49) 3 
shethak very; a lot 5; too 1 0 
ia^qj shesa honorific language 14 
Ja^qj shepa to be scared (Nl) 12 
Su sho yoghurt 9 

shoka morning 1 1 
Sjbrarm shokcha ‘breakfast’ 

(actually meaning ‘morning tea’) 9 



^srqj shokpa morning 8 



shamo hat 10 



shan otherwise 1 1 




shanthak other; another 4; 
other than that 1 1 
qraqi sha’ song 6 

qj-qj ts|kpo impressive/majestic ^\\^\ s ^y n 9 government; authority 

m 

6 



% 



we hey! (informal greeting) 7 



shonshon young 3 
qop| shak put down! (see 
5 



'l> 



four 3 



1 

o^q^j shap foot/leg (H) 1 1 
shal mouth (H) 1 1 



l^j shi 

qjajnqj shy: sit down!; wait! (H) 5 
qaqjsrqj shu:pa to sit; stay/live 
(H/l) 5 
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q^qq-qi shangwa to stand up; 
arise (H/l) 14 

qrajqj she’ take! (esp. for food or 
drink: H) 5 






sakhang restaurant 3 
g^'a^qi sapthuk-langwa to itch 
""ajqsrqj (Nl) 1 1 
g'qi sawa to eat qgsrq 
q^q’qj (S/I) 9 



sawa 



saya food/foodstuffs 6 
gsrqj sampa bridge 



i 

sjngkya pink 6 



sa-mikmar Tuesday 3 
qpq’jfqj sa-tawa Monday 3 
qpq-^qj’qj sa-lhakpa Wednesday 3 
qSqrarqi sjkpa to look; to buy (S/H) 
1 0 to see (S/N I) 1 4 

sukpo body 5 
qp^-q^q^qM sukpo- 
thungthung short (for people) 5 

sukpo-iingpo tall 
(for people) 5 

q^qj sowa to make qigq’qi sowa 
(S/I) 8 




* 

qj o ah/oh! 2 



^a^q’qi smpa-la to (o’clock) 8 

suk-kyapa to ache (Nl) 

11 

se/-s (speech-marker) 1 3 

sekhan one called 4 q T ^| o-re* oh yes! 6 
. . . serna . . . according to qsn ok below/under 4 
15 

^’qi serwa to say (S/I) 1 3 



cvan gna so/well then 4 
q T 5jj oma milk 9 
q’uji gya okay 4 



gktho’ lower/ground floor 5 



7 



i 

’^a;| tanyin last year 
•qi tawa month; moon 8 
s]*qj^'(Z3c;'| tokarkhang theatre 8 
dj^q *cj|^q '^ q| sapsap-chepa to 
be careful/act carefully (S/I) 9 



qciraj gkma younger brother or 



sister 4 



qcqi gng yes/okay 7 







ufqjj yaki that (up there) 2 
^q’^q’g^'a^qi sapsap-chana yaka: up there 4 



carefully 12 

zjraqj sa day (in weekday names) 3 

sa-nyima Sunday 3 
qj 3 q*q^c;zsi| sa-pasang Friday 3 
cjj^q;§) 3 ^q| sa-penpa Saturday 3 



uj'cn%cn ya-clk one of a pair 10 

yame’-tangwa to 
ignore (S/I) 1 5 

urun ya:ya (response indicating 
agreement, acceptance, etc.) 7/14 



sa-phurpu Thursday 3 ojcn-cJ i yakpo good 5 
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yakpo-chana well 
(describing actions) 12 

yakpo well (describing 
actions) 12 

ui^’q’gz^qi yakpo-chepa to treat 
well 14 

yakchung (expression: 

somewhere between ‘that’s 
good!’ and ‘thanks!’) 11 

yak-sh5’ best 5 

ya also 2; neither (with 

negation) 4 



ex 



yangmeina or/ 

alternatively 13 
UR| yar up 1 5 

upq^qq| yar-phep come in! 15 

yar-pharwa to increase 

(Nl) 10 

uK'^’qi yar-langwa to arise (I) 

11 

ujsi ya (particle; also spelt 

«J|, «W|, WJ|) 14/15 
u)’5j y[ke letter 

u)a;| yin (verb of identity: ‘am’, etc.) 
2 



ojc^i yd’ (verb of existence: ‘am’, 
etc.) 4 

u3^ T q| y§-pa (question tag) 7 

yore’ (verb of existence: 
‘is’, etc.) 4 






yo’-sa re’ I should think 
that . . . (existence) 1 2 



ojararsjj yol-na past (o’clock) 8 
qjujqj yak yak 1 

zmj^’qj yarwa to borrow; to lend 
(S/I) 1 0 

qjtwqj yapa right(-hand) 

erma Szechuan pepper 1 1 
qju5^ T q| ySnpa left(-hand) 






aq ra goat 

^irq| rakpa receive (Nl) 11 
^ij’<wqj raklapa to depend (Nl) 



11 



rang just/really (emphatic) 7 
ri hill/mountain 4 
r|li train; railway (from English) 
13 

r ^ s ^ un 9 CLJ lture 15 



Sj 3 ^-u^| yin-tayin of course! 5 S^ji ringpo long/tall 5 

yinna: but 3 rinpoche (address: mainly 

^ (question tag) 3 f or recognised ‘incarnate’ 

yin-sa-re’ I should think it figures) 14 



is . . . (identity) 11/12 

yulcong scenery 6 
yongnga okay! 10 
ufe’qj yongwa to come (I) 7; to 
happen (Nl) 12 



^orq| rjlwa to fall over (Nl) 11 
nlpu pill 11 

re (number-particle for 61-69) 3 
rere each 10 

re* (verb of identity: ‘is’, etc.) 3 
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^q| re’-wa isn’t it? (tag question) lan-kyel-nyan 



3 



messenger 13 



rg’ (affix for requests, etc.) 5 lan-kyelwa to pass on/ 

ro-nang (affix for 



requests, etc.) 5 






rokpa companion; 
associate 3 



deliver a message '"qgorqt (S/I) 
13 

^ n ~ k ^P a t0 answer 

(S/NI) 13 



a^q-q-gg-qt rokpa-chepa to help 'inP 0 becoming/to suit 1 0 



(S/I) 8 

^q'ojq-qj lung-langwa to lose 
one’s temper -”ajc;z^'q| (Nl) 15 



lapa to tell/say (S/I) 9/1 3 
<wp| lamkha road/path 4 

lamsang immediately 1 1 



langkhor automobile/bus * a ^an (comparative) 5 



4 



langkhor- 

paptshuk bus station 4 









la at/in; to; for (lathon-particle) 



4 



'WTTjj laka work 6 
^T’lfi^qj laka-chepa to work 
(S/I) 8 

lakhung office 4 

<wqq|3;| lankan responsibility 14 

la’che’ civil servant/office 
worker 3 

<wsj| lami worker 9 

larok colleague 4 



lathuk-kyapa to have 

altitude sickness (Nl) 12 

lathon (particle: see entry for Hwang orange (colour) 6 

oja 4 luksdl custom/tradition 

awj’qj lakpa arm/hand 9/1 1 

ajq|*aqz^l lakshup gloves 10 

ajzjjsji la:/la (polite expression: 

added to names and responses); 

‘pardon’ 2/8 



4 



gc; T q| lungpa country/area 3 
gsrqj lawa to accidentally leave 
something (Nl) 1 1 

lenpa to take/collect/get 



la:so (expression of assent/ gq^’qj gp’qj (S/I) 9 



agreement) 9 



lo year 3 



ojc;’qj langwa to stand up; to arise Igkpa to go back/return (for 

ajqsrqj (|) people: I) 7 

ajq^p|^qj lanto'-chepa to qijj’q^qj Igktowa (same as above) 

imitate (S/I) 15 (0 ^ 
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-F|j sha meat 6 
-frqqv^qj shaphaklep fried, 
meat-filled flattened ‘breads’ 9 
shame’ vegetarian (food) 6 

shame’(-pa:)khalak vegetarian 
(lit ‘meatless’) food 9 

-flqsq shang nose (H) 1 1 

ifc’qj sha’pa to say/explain/ 

describe q^ T q| shapa 7/13 

^ w q| (see q&qp 1 2 

shGk power/strength 5 

3srqj shepa to understand/know 

(S/NI) 13 

Sin shok (affix for requests, etc.) 



-flq 



shok come! 7 



4wg| shGku paper 1 1 
&'qj shongwa to fit (Nl) 10 
sh6’ ‘-est’ (superlative) 5 






sa ground 2; (agentive particle) 



qvTjq’j sakong rut 12 
sraBj sacha place 6 



sangnyin tomorrow 8 



5J| sQ who? 2 
sG: whose 3 

^’$i| sGsi Switzerland 3 
garq*] sumkya three hundred 12 



sG: whose 3 



sumcu thirty 3 
Sjsisil sem mind 6 



semthal worry/concern 6 
semcan animal 6 
slwrqi sampa to think qqajsrqj 



qqsrqi (Nl) 1 1 

sempa-sangpo-chepa to act 

kindly 14 

$K’qj serpo yellow 6 

sera-kyapa to hail ( 

12 



sera-kyapa to hail (Nl) 



3Jj so tooth 11; (number-particle for 
31-39) 3 

%irq, so-kyapa to bite (S/I) 12 
sfaraoj] sokyul Mongolia 3 
?fc’| song (auxiliary verb) 7 



^q-gcri sangco’ toilet 5 
djq^'qj sinpa to listen (H/S/l) 13 
3j$P7q| sarpa new 5 
q^q-qj sungwa to say/tell qjgqq*q| 
(H/S) 13 

qj^qz^i sGng speak! (H) 5 
qpsji sGm three 3 



qj^jarqj sGIcha tea (H) 9 

sbltho’ stomach (H) 1 1 
sGIpon main attendant 



14 



qq^’^qj samtshul opinion 15 
q^sr^^qi samlo-tangwa 
to think (S/I) 1 1 

q^q'3^i sllma change (i.e. coins) 10 

sote-chenpo 
fortunate (person) 1 1 
sanglam street 4 



53’3?j sumo aunt (maternal) 4 
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q'qi lepa to arrive gqsrqj (Nl) 12 
gjq*qj lapa to teach 

^sjqsrqj qgjq*q| (S/I) 1 5 
lopthuk student 2 
gq'gq’^’qj lopcong-chepa to 
study (S/I) 8 

Ijq’cE^j loptshan lesson 6 



amcok ear 1 1 

ffrsra amto Eastern Tibetan 
province 3 

’Sfj ane aunt (paternal) 4; nun 14 
*q| apha father 4 






srsji ama mother 4 



*9 






^qrqi hakhowa to understand/ 
know (S/NI) 13 

^’<wq| halawa to be surprised/ 
shocked (Nl) 12 

^Tjsrq’gj*Trq| lhakpa-kyapa to be 
windy (Nl) 12 



i 

8T%j atsi: (exclamation: surprise, 
etc.) 7 

ashang uncle (maternal) 4 
T &Jj ayo (exclamation: weariness or 






discontent) 11 



ara ow! 9 

ari America (USA) 3 






ari:-kormo US dollar 5 



^zr’^cr’gc^'q| Iholho’-chepa to take arak spirits (alcohol) 2 



ffrqsii ala oh, I see 2 



it easy (I) 1 2 






1 






a what? 3 






akha (exclamation) that’s 



5j ale-thangpo anyway/but 

first 8 

a (affix for requests, etc.) 5 
aii:-ts not bad/passable 8 
5j| e (question-particle) 8 



a shame! 7 



eni and/so 2 






*fgj akhu uncle (paternal) 4 
aca elder sister 4 



enchung young monk 15 



SisrEi emchi doctor 1 1 
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Words which equate to action verbs in Tibetan are listed, in their 
present form, as either intentional (I) or non-intentional (Nl). 

The number after each entry shows the unit where the word first 
occurs. 

45 indicates that the word only loosely equates to the Tibetan entry. 



abbot 3 ip 3 ^ 25 j khinpo 14 

able to ^q’qi thupa 12 

about thok 13; kor 9 

above §p*| kang 4 

ache suk-kyapa (Nl) 1 1 

acquaintance q\Ssrqj ngoshenpa 3 

after ce-la 8 

again kona 1 1 

airplane namthu 8 

airport namthuthang 8 

all afe’sjj tshangma 4 

allowed Sqyqi chokpa 15 

also ya 2 

altitude sickness ^rqqi lathuk 12 



answer qa^qyqj lan-kyapa (I) 



5T9 



‘am’ uta| yin 2; ujet| 4 
America (USA) ari 3 
‘and’ thang 4; eni 2 
angry agq|'q’g’q| tshlkpa-sawa (Nl) 
12 

animal Sj5isr^3;| semcan 6 
another qjop^qi shanthak 4 



13 



anxious cqqq’^qvgz^q' 
ngamtak-chepa (Nl) 12 
anything) qjR'ujcn kha: 6 
anyway ma-shma 4 

apple kushu 9 
arise qq’qj langwa (I) 1 1 
arm owj'qj lakpa 9 
around (approximately) ts 5 
arrive gjq’qt lepa (Nl) 12 
ask ^ T a5 T q^ T q| kicha-tjwa 1 0; 

’q’qi^q’qj thjwa-tangwa (I) 13 
at la 4 

attractive nylng-cepo 5 

aunt (maternal) qfKj sumo 4 
aunt (paternal) ^rati ane 4 




bank ngQlkhang 4 

banter ^q,'a6 T % T ^ T a^ T g^| 

kacha-crtomolto’ 6 
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bargain cnc;’|jqrqj khong-tjkpa (I) 



10 



bathroom a6'fqq T | chukhang 5 



because 

khangyin-serna 8 

bed <<jar§| nyalthl 
beef gjq\R| langsha 9 
beer asq'! chang 6 



before saroji ngan-la 8 




behind ^q(’33ijjq)j kyap(lo:) 4 
below qhj ok 4 
beside q^qi th? 4 
best yakshd’ 5 

between q^t phar 4 
Bhutan tukyiil 3 

bite 5^gq| T q| so-kyapa (I) 12 
black aqrqj nakpo 3 
blue gk’qj ngbnpo 6 
body qpsnsrqj sukpo 1 1 
book ^q| thep 2 
bookshop 

thep-tshongkhang 4 

bored ^q’qj nyopa (Nl) 12 
borrow snui^qj yarwa (I) 1 0 



_«N 



both q|^ w ?T|j nyi’ka 4 



brother (elder) coco; 



chola: 4 



Buddhist a;q T qj nangpa 2 
bug/small creature qg j pu 2 
building fqq*qj khangpa 2 
bus g w S)| pasi; 



(cico’-)langkhor 8 



bus station ^qq’qpq^qqq’^jjq 
langkhor paptshuk 4 
but uja^qq’j yjnna: 3 
butter 5R| mar 9 
buy 3j*q| nyowa (I) 10 
by (for transport) Srvqj thok-la 8 



call (out to someone) *jE^*n^q'q 
ka’-tangwa (I) 8 
camera q^'SBqj parche 2 
can aq-qj thupa 1 2 



capital city kyalsa 13 




car 






mota 2 



bowl q^ T qj phorpa 9 
boy gj phu 2 
bread q^j^qj phaklep 9 
breathe c-gcn^qj^q qj uk-tangwa cheap qjq f^'q| khong-khepo 1 0 



(act) carefully ^q’^q’g^q' 
sapsap-chepa (I) 9 
carrot khung-laphuk 9 

carry qj^-qj khyerwa (I) 9 
catch q^arqj sjmpa (I) 1 1 
centre kyll 1 2 
chair kupkyak 5 

change (coins) qSjq^j sllma 1 0 



( 1)12 

bridge gsrqj sampa 
bring q§^ T q| thlwa (I) 14 
broth (and some soups) <§^|’q 

thukpa 9 



cheese chura 9 
chemist (pharmacy) §3;’^’^' 
man-tshongsa 11 
chicken (meat) chasha 9 
child |fzTj| phuku 4 
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China kyanak 3 



Chinese (Han) kyarik 3 



Chinese (language) kyaka’ 10 



chopsticks kotse (from 
Chinese) 9 

clean qj^'aqj tsangma 3 



clock (or watch) chutsho’ 8 



close (a door) ko-kyapa (I) 



12 

clothes 






thuklok 10 



cold thangmo 5 



T 



have a cold ssrq’ 




champa-kyapa (Nl) 1 1 
(work) colleague larok 4 



colour 






tshontok 6 



come ojc;’q| yongwa (I) 7 



companion ^zwqj rokpa 3 
consult (esp. doctors) tenpa 



( 1)11 






(I) 13 

country goj’pqj kyalkhap; 
lungpa 3 



criticise ga^q^ijsrqj kydn-tsukpa 



( 1)12 

cry ^qj nguwa (I) 1 5 
culture rjkshung 1 5 

cup (porcelain) karyol 9 









kokor-tangwa (I) 12 

definitely tintan 1 2 

depend a;qr<wqj raklapa (Nl) 11 
(regional) dialect q’^or^i 
phayul-ki’ 15 
diarrhoea gE^^jrqaarqi 
thokhok-shilwa (Nl) 1 1 
die qa^qi shlwa (Nl) 12 



difference gc^q^j khyepar 10 



different 






khaka 4 



difficult (weSj khakpo 6; 

E^q’<Wfq*i|’25j kale-khakpo 10 
disciple kethuk 14 

dizzy ^’oj’q^'qj koyu-khorwa 
(Nl) 1 1 



do gz^qj chepa (I) 8 
doctor sarqj manpa 2; 




emchi (from Mongolian) 1 1 



dog (S| khyi 2 



door 



If] ko 



down aro mar 1 5 



drink thungya 9 



drink q^q-qj thungwa (I) 9 



drive sr^rqj^’qi mota-tangwa 

( 1)8 

driver (mota:-) 

khalowa 8 



each rere 10 



ear w 






amcok 11 



' \ i i 

date (day of month) afcrq| tshepa 8 early g'£Jj ngapo 7 



daughter g*ai| phumo 2 



eat g’qj sawa (I) 9 
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egg 

eight q|^j kya’ 3 



eighteen qxS'qgc^ copkya’ 3 
eleven cucik 3 

empty *fc’qj tongpa 5 



3f 



14 



England q^3^q| myul; ^f^’qan 



Tnlan 3 



English (language) ^§^’0w)Sf^| 

InfchiO-ki’ 13 



enjoy oneself gE^q-qj^c^q 
kylpo-tangwa (I) 15 
enter q^orqj tsulwa (I) 1 2 
evening ErEfc’Erzm kongthak 8 



evening meal E^jjc^rvfzrojEjj 

kongtho:-khalak 9 

everything afc’sjj tshangma 6 



exact 



exam 



takak 13 



qq’gjE^ kyukto’ 6 




expensive 9fc w ^3; w £3j khongchenpo 



4 



extract q^arqj tonpa (I) 12 
eye mTk 1 1 



face qj^q’qj tongpa 1 1 
facilities thunkyen 5 

fall ^rqi rjlwa (Nl) 1 1 



father srq| apha; pala: 4 

fault ky6n 12 
favourite ^TR’^qj kasho 6 
fever a^q’qq^qj tshawa-parwa 
(Nl) 1 1 

few nyungnyung 5 



fifteen q^*g| conga 3 
fifty g-q^| ngapcu 3 
find |^-q| nyepa (Nl) 11 
finger aq^q’iS tsuku 1 1 
finish a£qq| tsharwa (Nl) 9 
fire a)| me 
first ^’qj thangpo 8 
fish (animal) <cj| nya; (flesh) sj\r| 
nyasha 

fit (clothes etc.) Sk’qj shongwa (Nl) 
10 

five g| nga 3 
flower met ok 1 1 

foggy |pj T q*q($vq| mukpa-khorwa 
(Nl) 12 

food g'uisjj saya 6; (meals) prqqi 

khalak 5 

fool gqjsrq] kukpa 13 
foot kangpa 1 1 

for q i la 5 





q| chikyal 7 



foreign 



foreigner g'sq’qi chikyalwa 2 




i ^ i 

fall asleep zm^E^cjyqi nyl’-khukpa forget ^^q| cepa (Nl) 11 



(Nl) 11 



family nangmi 13 

famous 

kathak-chenpo 3 
far ^ qj tha-rmgpo 4 



^1 






\5 \ ■ 

Friday Ej|^q*q'^c:^| sa-pasang 3 

r • i x ■ _ ■ n 



from a:q| na 3 
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front 



tu 



tun 4 



full (stomach) ^ T j^'|jzwq 



thokhok kyakpa (Nl) 11 



game §et51| tsemo 6 
gate garljj kyalko 14 



girl phumo 2 



hear 3yqj khowa (Nl) 11 
heating tshalok 5 
‘hello’ tashi-tele’ 2 

help ^msrq^rqj rokpa-chepa (I) 8 
here ta: 4 
her/s (polite) p5q’§jj khong-ki; 
sfoqqjj mgrang-ki 3 



give gj^qj ta’pa (I) 7 



^ i 

gloves <qqj\flqsj| lakshup 1 0 



goat ra 

good cwqj yakpo 5 



high 3^’qj thopo 5 
hire gfqj lawa (I) 12 
his (polite) fSq'Sjj khong-ki; 

(non-polite) fzy^q’Sjj khorang-ki 3 
holiday zTjq'sjq’i kungseng 7 



goodbye! q|*a}aySjqq| khale:-phep home 3^q T | nang 3 



(to someone leaving) 5 



homeland q*^| phayul 3 
goodbye! khale:-shu honest ^q’^fj thangpo 13 



(to someone staying) 5 
government qjraq’j shung 4 



honorific language ia^j shesa 14 



hot af qi tshapo 5 



grandfather if (If )«w|sj| po(po)la: 4 hotel 5l3]3^q , | tonkhang 4 



grandmother gf (3y)owraj| rno(mo)la 



hour 




'^1 



chutsho’ 8 



4 



green gq’^jj canku 6 
ground sa 2 



house (qq*q| khangpa 2 
how? khanta 5; (about 

actions) khantas 8 

how many/much? ^Tcf^i khatshd’ 3 



hail ^*q*g^’qj sera-kyapa (Nl) 12 hundred qg| kya 5 



hair sji ta 11 



half 







cheka 8 



hand <wqj lakpa 9 
harm qjc^’q| nd’pa (Nl) 15 
hat ^’a5j shamo 1 0 
have (no direct equivalent) 4 



hungry 
thgkhok-tokpa (Nl) 11 
husband jg T zj| khydka 4 



I/me q T | nga 2 
if 5i\ na 12 



he (polite) [5q T | khong; (non-polite) ignore or^E^^q;q| yame-tangwa 

(I) 15 

ill a^ T q| nawa (Nl) 1 1 
illness ara^i natsha 1 1 



pya^qM khorang 2 



head 



sjqjj kg 



ko 11 



headache ^cfra^qj kg-nawa (Nl) 11 
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immediately lamsang 1 1 

important qj«r^ w qj khal-chenpo 
10 



in (a language) gqi thok 13 
India kyakar 3 



inside sen nang 4 



interfere 




chutok-chepa (I) 14 
invite ka’-tangwa (I) 8 

‘is’ re’; qqqj tu’ etc. 2/4 
isolated khukyok 6 

itch sapthuk-langwa 

(Nl) 11 



Japanese (language) 



nyjhongki-ka 13 



Kham (Tibetan province) (qaqqj 



kham 3 



kilograms 5rj'ftij kilo (from English) 



10 



kitchen gq T a^| thaptsang 9 
know ^*3rq| hakhowa; Sq*q 
shepa (Nl) 13 



lama gj’sij lama 14 
land qqq-qj pappa (Nl) 8 
large Sarqj chenpo 4 



esson gq’a^j loptshan 6 
ie down (esp. to sleep) 'a^rq 
nyalwa (I) 7 
ike kapo 6 

isten ^arqj nyanpa (I) 9 
ive §&^q| tawa (I) 7 



ively qgp|’q| thukpo 6 
ong ^q’qj rjngpo 5 



oss (financial, etc.) zfc’j khyong 1 0 



ow mapo 5 







unch 

nyjnkung-khalak 9 



make qg w q| sgwa (I) 8 



man 



mi 



many aiq-qi mangpo 3 



market 






thorn 8 



market-place gaTOl thomsa 6 
marry a5q*sr|jqrq| changsa-kyapa 
( 1)8 



material(s) aya5| kyupcha 1 0 




meat sha 6 



-FT 



medicine 



^1 



man 11 



meet ^irqi thukpa (Nl) 13 
milk gma 9 



mind 



i 

Siwii 



sem 6 



minute 






karma 4 



mistake a^qGpjj ngrthiil 12 



leave (depart) qga^qj thonpa (I) 1 4 monastery z^jja^qj kgmba 4 

Monday qj^q'gj’qj sa-tawa 3 



leave (something accidentally) 
f^q’qj lawa (Nl) 11 
left(-hand) qjuja^qj ySnpa 
leg kangpa 1 1 
lend TOR’qi yarwa (I) 1 0 



money ngiil 4; (denomination) 



kormo 5 



kg 

Mongolia sokyul 3 

monk ^’qj thawa 6 
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month sj’qt tawa 8 

moon (and personal name) =|*q 

tawa 7 



morning <a^|q T q| shokpa; opjq T ?riq| 

shoka 11 

mother srsii ama 4 
mountain ri 4 
mouth fqj kha 1 1 
Muslim f*r^| khache 2 
must q^fjq('qj) ko’pa (Nl) 11 
my/mine c;q| nga: 3 



name ate’i ming 2/3 
near ^ir^qj tha-nyepo 4 



need 



kg' 



9 



Nepal qq phalyiil 3 
nephew tshawo 4 
new cjjq^qj sarpa 5 
niece atf'SJj tshamo 4 
night «a^(’a5)| tshin(mo) 5 



nine 



^]KU 



ku 3 



nineteen 






curku 3 



no/not (no direct equivalents) 2 



noodles and noodle dishes 

thGkpa 9 






q’ 



nose 



’(gen naku 1 1 



now 






thanta 4 



numb gje^qj pkwa (Nl) 1 1 
nun GT3\j ane 14 



offer qgorqj phQlwa (H/l) 1 4 



i 

office ojq’(gc;q| lakhung 4 
okay! ufc’en ygngnga 1 0; 

gng 7 



old j|c;’q| nyfngpa (objects) 5 
old kankhok (people) 4 

on §j^’| kang 4 



one 






cik 3 



opinion qqsr^oJI samtshul 15 
or uje^ar'^j yang-me:na 13 
orange (colour) Hwang 6 

order (food, etc.) ajenrqi ngakpa 
(1)9 

organise 5]’§pj’^’q| thatik-chepa 
( 1)8 

other shanthak 4 



our/ours c;* 
outside 




qsnqi 



ngantsho: 3 
chllo: 4 



owner qz^jyqj takpo 3 



pair 55j cha 10 
paper shuku 1 1 



parents q’aji phama 4 



partner (boy/girlfriend) E^jjq'qi kawo 
3 



passport/permit lakhyer 

peace J^’q^| shite 6 
pen |r^j nyuku 2 



person Sit mi 2 
phone pr^qaa khapar 2 
phone [q’gq^’qj^’q 

khapar-tangwa (I) 2 
picnic ITngka 6 

pill nlpu 1 1 

pink smgkya 6 




place q'55j sacha 6 



plate tertse 9 
please (no direct equivalent) 5 
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pork q*n\Rj phaksha 9 
post office gprfEjq’| takhang 4 
pour gpyqj lukpa (I) 9 
power flqjsjj shuk 5 
prefer E^jjq*q| ka: 6 
price 9jk’a^| khongtsha’ 1 0 
probably q«r^j philcher 13 
profit f^qgqM khepsang 10 
pub aK'fqcn changkhang 6 
purposely ^E^q^jjsra^j 
kangtsuk-na 15 
purple mumen 6 

put qqqrqt shakpa (I) 5 



remember j^arqj thanpa (Nl) 1 1 
replacement a£qj tshap 1 2 
responsibility lankan 14 

restaurant g'pq'j sakhang 3 
return (come back) <Wqj lokpa (I) 



7 



rice 



ta 



ta’ 9 



right(-hand) ciwsrqj yipa 
road /path lamkha 4 

robber qqrqj chakpa 12 
room [qq’^cn khangmik 5 



rose a'Sj| kyase 13 




rough ^<q*qj tsupo 15 
rules/regime |jqra^nsi| tjktsuk 6 
rut 



T'l 



sakong 12 



quality sst™ piika 10 



quarrel gq’q^gcjj’qj kyamte-kyapa salad jjzqafrw thangtshal 9 



(1)15 



quickly kyokpo 12 

quiet khusimpo 4 



rain as^ q charpa-tangwa 
(Nl) 12 

read gpyqj lokpa (I) 1 1 
real z^sr*j|a^j| ngbna’ 3 
receive ^qj'qt rakpa (Nl) 11 
receptionist §j T 2te^q| nelenpa 5 



salt afi tsha 1 4 
same qi%qrqj clkpa 1 0 
Saturday ^q’i^ T q| sa-penpa 3 
say ojq'qj lapa; =^'q| serwa (I) 1 3 
scared Ja^qj shepa (Nl) 12 
school §jq T 3j| loptha 13 
search q^j*q| tshalwa (I) 8 
second zjj^’qj nyl^a 8 
see thongwa (Nl) 11 

sell q^’qj tshongpa (I) 10 



^ i i 

recognise q’Ssrqj ngo-shepa (Nl) send tangwa (I) 8 



13 



recover ^q’qj thakpa (Nl) 11 
red c^^'^r/qj marmo/po 6 
region g^’qt lungpa 3 
relation (sibling, etc.) pTnkyak morang 2 

4 



seven qqa^j tun 3 
seventeen q^’qq^] cuptiin 3 
several (q\Rsj| khasha* 4 
she (polite) jqc; T | khong; (non-polite) 



reliable q^ T q| tanpo 14 



shirt tothung 10 

shop tshdngkhang 3 
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shop ^'66’|jq'q| nyopcha-kyapa (I) 8 strength -gqjqj shuk 5 
short sgqvgq’i thungthung 5 student gjq’c^ij lopthuk 



should c^jjq(/qj) kg ’pa (Nl) 1 1 
shout ki -kyapa (I) 8 

show |fe'q| tanpa (I) 1 1 
similar tapo 1 0 
sister (elder) aca 4 



sit ^'qj tawa (I) 7 
situation sne^ra^qj r 



oil natshul 14 



six 



§^tnu 



thuk 3 



sixteen 



^ 1*1 



cuthuk 3 



slightly tets 4 

small i chGngchGng 5 



i 

smell thima 1 1 

smell prq| khawa (Nl) 11 

snow khang-kyapa (Nl) 



12 



something (someone, somewhere) 
qj%q| cTk 6/8 

sometimes 5]a6wr5ja£5iq('<q)j 

tshamtsham(-la) 10 

son gi phu 3 
song l sha’ 6 
soon kyokpo 12 

sorry! z^jqq'c^n kongitha 6 
speak Tibetan H5^-^*gq|’qj 
phoki’-kyapa (I) 8 
special E^)qjq'qq<q| mlksal 8 
spirits (alcohol) arak 2 
spoon thGrma 9 



stand <qq*qi langwa (I) 



stay ^’qj tawa (I) 7 
stomach thokhok 9 

street 5 jq*<qaj| sanglam 4 



study gq^q^^qj lopcong-chepa 

( 1)8 

sun (and personal name) 

nyjma 2 

Sunday sa-nyjma 3 

sunny ^’ar^arqj nyjma-tanpa (Nl) 
12 

surprised ^’<wqi halawa (Nl) 12 
sweet (taste) ngarmo 9 



Switzerland sGsi 3 



table xsqr^i coktse 5 



tailor a^ T (g )fqq | tshem(pu)-khang 



10 



take Ste^qj lenpa; q^T’qj khyerwa 

9; ^§^1 t hTwa (>) 1 4 
take (time) qSyq’qj korwa (Nl) 9 

tall rmgpo 5 



taste g’qt thowa 1 5 



tasty Siprqj sh|mpo 5 



tax 






thal 1 1 



tea qt cha 3 



teach §jq T qi lapa (I) 15 



teacher kekan 2 

teahouse q’fqq’i chakhang 4 
tell <qq'qi lapa (I) 9 



ten 






‘thanks’ 



cu 3 






thuce-che 2 



that /the the 2 



theatre gq*zj|^;'[Z 3 q T | tokarkhang 8 
their/s khong-tsho: 3 

there Zy^j tha:, q T S|^;| phaka: 4 
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thermos Chatham 6 

these tjn-tsho 2 
thief kGma 1 1 



trade c£q-|j*jrqj tshong-kyapa (I) 8 
trader c£q*qj tshongpa 3 
tradition g*nsr§pi| luksdl 4 



thing (manmade item) calak train (railway) S)’qp5^| mekhor; 



10 



^ rjli 

train §fc T q| cangwa (I) 10 




think qqarjf'^qqj (I); sjajsrq 
sampa; ^arqj tanpa (Nl) 11 
thirsty pySprqj kha-kompa (Nl) 11 travel agent qjjsrq^rfqq’' 




transport sarqi kyelwa (I) 1 2 



thirteen 






cuksum 3 



tjmtul-khang 8 



thirty sumcu 3 



trousers 



T 



khothung 10 



this 



is q£ | ti 

^1 



those 

three 



2 

then-tsho 2 
sum 3 






Tuesday qraq’StaTC5ja;j sa-mikmar 



^1 

throat S^qj m|pa 1 1 
Thursday q^q’^^l sa-phurpu 3 



3 



,£ # 






Tibet 



pho’ 



3 






Tibetan (person) £jc^qj phopa 2 

Tibetan (spoken) qi^’^j phoka 8 umbrella nyituk 15 

Tibetan (written) pho yik 13 uncle (maternal) s<r^q T | ashang 4 



Tibetan tea phocha 6 



uncle (paternal) srfgj akhu 4 



time 






thutsho’ 8 



under 



<S$\ o 



ok 4 



tired gq-sB^'qj thang-chapa (Nl) 
12 

to la 4 

toe (7fjq*qq’)^q’g3j (kangpa:-) 
tsuku 11 

together nyamtu 4 

toilet zj|qq’gc^| sangco’ 5 

^1 



tongue cele 1 1 



understand ^3j ,c 3| hakhowa; 

^*q| shepa (Nl) 13 
until q^’qj pharthu 8 
up um yar 15 
upstairs §ij|’cn thoka 5 
use ^’gc^’^^q’q| phecb-tangwa 
(1)15 

usually namkyun 1 0 



too 5q|*5i(*q)| thak(-pa) 1 0 
tooth so 11 

tourist ^qae^’q! tochampa 1 3 



town thong khyer 6 



various q^a^qg ta-minta 6 
vegetables (ngo-)tshil 9 

vegetarian (food) 

shame -khalak; 6 
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VI 



age ajqqjSjqj thongsep 6 
vomit kyukpa-kyukpa 

(Nl) 11 



white karpo 6 

who? sii su 2 



$i 



whose 



^1 



su: 3 



why? khare-chana 



7 



wait §pyqj kukpa (I) 8 



(Nl) 12 



woman phyme’; 



wife kyeman 4 

window gjg'gc;! kekhung 2 
want kg’ 9; q^(*q)| to’(-pa) windy lhakpa-kyapa 

15 

waste 

tholak-tangwa (I) 15 

watch ^rq| tawa (I) 10 
water a^j chu 2 
we/us q'cS ngan-tsho 2 
wealthy (kyu-)chukpo 3 



kyeman 4 



work aj$T7Tj| laka 6 
work laka-chepa (I) 8 

write r^§'c: 



wear 




.arqj khonpa (I) 1 0 



yak q|U]cj| yak 
year aji Ig 3 



1 



weather zj|3^r^q| namshi’ 9 
Wednesday cngq'^ciyq' 

sa-lhakpa 3 

week qra’ 'gzjj tunthak 3 



weigh kyama-kyakpa (I) you (polite) khyerang; 



yellow serpo 6 
yes (no direct equivalent) 2 
yoghurt Sjj shg 9 



10 



well qs*q| tepo 2 
what? khare 2 
when qqj thu’ 6 
when? qr^j| khathu’ 2 
where? qj’q^i khawa: 4 



2 



(non-pol ite) |g^| khyo’ 
young shonshon 3 



your/s (singular) khy- 

erang-ki 3 
your/s (plural) 

khyerang-tsho: 




where from? 



which? 



? TI! 



q*3v^| 



khaki 3 



khana 3 



zero 






lakor 3 




Index 



action verbs: intentional 92-3, 
104-5; introduction 92; 
non-intentional 149-51; past 
forms 92-3, 97, 188-9; present 
and future forms 104-5, 149-51; 
repeated actions 144 
adjectives: basic forms 42, 69-70; 

comparative 70; superlative 71 
adverbs: of manner 173-4; of place 
49-50; of time 51-2 
affirmation: saying ‘yes’ 26; verb 
usage 26, 45, 235 
agentive particle 1 00-1 , 1 05, 238, 
239-40 
alphabet 4-5 
aspiration 1 

auxiliary verbs 92-3, 97, 1 04-5, 
150-1, 236 

‘because’ 110-1 
body language and gestures 
222-3 

body, parts of 153 

‘can’ (able to) 169-70 
case 236 
colours 78 

coming and going 97-8 
commands 65-6 
composite verbs 107-8 
copula verbs 25, 51, 55, 235 

dates 115-6 
days of the week 46 



demonstratives 31 -2 
direction words (for actions) 

228-9 

directions (giving) 57 

dish names 121-2 

doctor, visiting the 147-9, 154-5 

eating etiquette 129 
ergativity 239; see also agentive 
particles 

evidential verbs 55, 236; 
see also song, tu’ 

genitive particle 44, 237 
greetings 23 

‘have’ 59 

honorific: appropriate usage 200-1 , 
220; errors 154, 220-1; levels 
201-2, 209-10; speech 204; 
word types and word structures 
153-4, 141 

‘if’ constructions 174-5, 224-5 
illness and ailments 147-9, 154-5 
imperatives 65, 97-8 
implied subject 51 
intentional verbs see action verbs 
introductions (personal) 21-4 

khan (sipqart) 186-7 
kinship terms: for family members 
60; for non-family members 60-1 
knowing and understanding 192 



Index 
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la: (awjsjt) 24, 114 
lathon particle (or^|) 49-50, 67 
like 77-8, 79-80 
likelihood see uncertainty 
location see lathon, postpositions 

measure words 121 

modal verbs (characteristics) 238 

money 66-7 

names: and meaning (questions 
about) 195; countries 36-7; 
personal 24 

needs, expression of 120, 159-60 
non-intentional verbs see action verbs 
negation: emphatic 79; general 
points 235, 240; ‘no’ and ‘not’ 
situations 26 
nominalisation 230-1 
numbers: cardinal 40-1; age 38-9; 
ordinal 1 06; 1 00 and above 243-4 

obligation (must, should, etc.) 159-60 
opinions (expressing) 232-3 
ordering food and drink 120-1 

permission (seeking) 205 
personal pronouns 24-5 
phone conversations 89-91, 111-4 
physical sensations 155-6 
places of origin 36 
plural 24, 31, 234 
possessive pronouns 39-40 
postpositions (above, below, etc.) 
55-6, 236 

prices, asking about and negotiating 
134-6, 139 
punctuation 6 

questions: abbreviated forms 223; 
question-particles 28; question- 
words 28; ‘tags’ 45; yes/no 28 



re’ (5^|) 25-7 
religious figures 203 
requests 65-6, 205, 210 
rule of anticipation 28-9 

song (sfc’j) 97 

spoken-written divide xii-iii, 1 09 
speech: direct/indirect 184-5; 

honorific 204 
-s (iK|) 1 84-6 

tense 239; see also action verbs 
thought: and perception 156-7; 

content of 1 93, 232-3 
time, telling the 106-7 
time expressions and structures 
109, 212-4; see also adverbs 
tones xiii-xiv, 3, 234, 242 
transitive and intransitive verbs 100, 
237, 239-40 
tu’ (q^qj) 49, 55, 69-70 

uncertainty (expressing) 166-8, 

245 

verb-units 92 

verbalisers 107-8 

verbs of existence 49-50, 55, 

235 

verbs of identity 25-7, 235 
volunteering structure 138 

want 120, 232 
weather 168-9 
‘when’ 83-4 

word order 25-6, 41 -2, 234 

ya (uwj) 211-2, 230-1 
yin (u}3M) 25-6, 1 36, 238-9 
yo’ (fc) 49, 59, 1 36, 238-9 
yore’ (ujz^rn) 55 
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“This accurately shows the way the actual Tibetan colloquial language is 
spoken today and covers some of the rhetoric, emphatic verbs and adverbs 
never seen before. I would definitely recommend it to anyone who wants to 
learn to speak Tibetan quickly and to beginning students of the language.” 
Karma T. N god up, University of Chicago, USA 



COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN provides a step-by-step course in Central Tibetan as it is 
spoken by native speakers. Combining a thorough treatment of the language as it is 
used in everyday situations with an accurate written representation of this spoken 
form, it equips learners with the essential skills needed to communicate confidently and 
effectively in Tibetan in a broad range of situations. No prior knowledge of the language 
is required. 

Key features include: 

• progressive coverage of speaking, listening, reading and writing skills 

• phonetic transliteration of the Tibetan script throughout the course to aid 
pronunciation and understanding of the writing system 

• structured, jargon-free explanations of grammar 

• an extensive range of focused and stimulating exercises 

• realistic and entertaining dialogues covering a broad variety of scenarios 

• useful vocabulary lists throughout the text 

• additional resources available at the back of the book, including a full answer key, 
a grammar section, bilingual glossaries and English translations of dialogues. 

Balanced, comprehensive and rewarding, COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN is an indispensable 
resource both for independent learners and for students taking courses in Tibetan. 



This version of the paperback also contains two CDs of audio material, providing the 
complete COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN course. Recorded by native speakers, the audio 
material complements the book and will help enhance learners’ listening and speaking 
skills. 



By the end of this course, you will be at Level B2 of the Common European Framework 
for Languages and at the Intermediate-High level on the ACTFL proficiency scales. 
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